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PREFACE 



1 ar.^i^Tcr the Fcverai intcnti'^n*? of tnis wovr. riiKl t:) i.tccvR- 
:»iodate the !.v, k to the corift-ni r.cc "Ovlh master and schol- 
ar, Tiie UNDKilSTANDINC; litADi:!; presents in the 
IP arj* in of c'dch ;jit>;e a cclumn of woid^ in lnUic Characteta^ 
sinsfcil eat from th-j U 5..irn. llu.&e woi els v ith a r.e; icd after 




. ^ . y 

within reach c.f hi:;i. By the hcip of this *' ^Jitre Guide,** let 
him establish, in his own mind, just scniiuients cf the force and 
meaning of those words, set dparc for h'Suv^ CxfiiieO. After 
having; i-eiid his lessen, let him be called upon to define these 
words, and if the teacher please, to spt!! iheni, together wi'.h 
tt;c o:::cr wrrds si:t aDJirt f i' th:;! p.irpo?'.*. Tiie master, 
however, wiil nii«kc*uc:i deviations frini these i'.iUntion.s a^i 
tiie \ear3 and ur.vierjtimilini; oihis pu'^>il, under allcirciimstan- 
ecs m.iy ^eem lo rtiiMire. 

The adv.mtages tu b-j derived fnm :.C;'ustrmln;^ \oiuhti. 
pive defirationb of word.sJare n.ore tlii;n simply that cf OLCon;- 
injv aciiuainted wiili the nieanins; tf then!. 

I. 'I'iieir ni'.n.l-i 'a ili be excited t » inqnirv'. In t!iis w:iy thtv 
"Willar-ive ti; ;vi uu'l-^rstandinyjcf n. any ideas tf the wriier, 
which oti-.er.vi'.e \\iAi\d hiive been whollv Ic-t to then;. 




- , li'.ng \n wnjcn tieqiient iiseaiir prac- 

t'.Cv^ do nvr • f v a n:.'in than in this i.r.e tbii-j^. If a nian has 
J. ever bj'jji :»c:.ir ujHitd t<» txprev^ hin)stlf ci! unv yrbjcct or 
tiling, lu will !)c much put to i». and nppe ir c:<ctii!ir,j;lv awk- 
V :iul a«- firs:. !'r,v.t\er well rie niLy ur.dersiar.d ihe sulject en 
vMcn he w.i«,.l(l ^pvvtk, 

<. \* v»iirir.s;;lre I'-eni with a conl'.dei'ce in 'bem-Jeixes, and 
ifi the;-.' ')., n r.r.i!..rsiundin>;s. nhich wiA go furibtr and be cf 
iiiwre use t: »heni many pubii?. or piiv'.vu\v\:c;^'»KXv''^i.vw^\v2j*. 
inoiil!;so;- evt;:j ye^rs C iCl-j.?c.UV.\ci\ c\ vJvx s*At5i» 



iv I'KEFACE. 

In this selection a strict regard has been paid to the choke 
of pieces. Nothing lias bttu admiued but what was thought 
to be suited to tlie cajjKcity of tlic,- scholar. Extracts from 
natural history are not unfrcquent— a subject exceedingly well 
adapted to the minds c f youtli : Morality, amusing and iustruc- 
ing ef.says, stories descriptive poetry and pleasing anecdotes 
make up its content*. 

It would be highly proper and exceedingly useful, that the 
scholar, after reading his lesson, should be questioned, by his 
master, on the subjects of it. As examples of what it would 
be proper should be d<'Tie at ail times, will be found at the con- 
clufuon of some -ot the pieces. Questions calling up to view 
Uie principal ideas and events w hicl* have been related. Mas- 
ters, I thinh would do well to pursue the same plan with their 
pupils in all their lessons. In this way they would readily 
form ihein to that most necessary habit of reading with atten- 
tion. 

ria\h)K said what vas neces-^arv to the illustration of^.hcse 
\iews, which excited to the pi-esent undertaking, the perform- 
ance 13 now submitted to the candor and discernment of an en- 
lightened public — Happy if it should be found upon examina- 
tion and by experience, to hold forth an^ Improvements by 
•which the understanding and the faculties ot youth maybe 
more effectually called forth into operation. 

DANIEL ADAMS. 

Lcominsur, ScpL 29, 1803, 
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jipfili cation. 

1. i^lNCE the days that are past are 
gone forever, and thobc that are to corae 
may not come to thee ; it behovelh.thee, O Behtyveih ? 
man, to employ the present tiniej^without re- 

j gretting the loss of that which is past, or too regretting^ 
I much depending on that trhich is to come. 

2. This instant is thine ; the next is in 
the womb of futurity and thou knowest not 
what it may bring forth. Whatsoever thou 
resolvest to do, do it quickly ; defer not un- defer / 
til evening what the morning may accom* accontfilUh^ 
pliih. 

S. Idleness is the parent of want and of 
pain ; but the labor of virtue bringelh foith 
pleasure. The hand of diligence defcateth diligence. 
want ; prosperity and success are the in- defeateth, 
dustrious man's attendants. 

4. Who is he that hath acquired wealth, 
that hath risen to power, ihut hath clothed ri»en» 
himself with honor, that is spoken of in the 
city with praise, and that standeth before 
the king in his council ? Even he that hath council, 
shut out idleness from his house ; and halh idleneat, 
Baid to sloth— thou art my enemy. 

5. He risetli up early, and lieth down earli^ 
late ; he exerciseth his mind with contem- 
plation, and his body with action ; and pre- 
serveth the health of both. health. 

6. The slothfal man is a burden to Vvvuv- 
self, bis hours bang heavy on his head ; Vi^ 
hUereth about ; and knoweth not v*\a\.\x^ lo^**^*^^ 
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Leave th, 
want. 



would do. His days pass away lik 
shadow of a cloud ; he leaveth behin< 
no mark for rememberance. 

7. His body is diseased for want of 
else : he wlsheth for action, but hat 
power to move. His mind is in dark 

confuted f his thoughts are confused ; he longe 
knowledge, but hath no application, 
would eat of the almond, but hatet 
trouble of breaking the shell. 

8. His house is in disorder ; his sei 
are wasteful and riotous ; and he ru 
on towards ruin ; he seeth it with his 
he heareth it with his ears ; he shake 
bead and wisheth ; but hath no resoli 
until ruin cometh upon him like a 
wind ; and shame and repentance de 
with him to the grave. 



almond, 
trouble. 

riotous ^ 



repentance 
detcendm 



Watched, 



cafiable ? 
aoUcitude ? 
ejf/ienae. 



conjirmed. 
€ontractcd ? 
debt, 
gratitude ? 



deficient ? 
a/ifiaratua ? 



Addreaa to a young Student, 
1. Your parents have watched 
your helpless infancy, and conductei 
with many a pang, to an age at which 
mind is capable of manly improveme 
d. Their solicitude still continues, i 
trouble nor expense is spared, in j 
you all the instructions and accon 
ments which may enable you to act 
part in life, as a man of polished sens 
confirmed virtue. 

3. You have then already contra 
great debt of gratitude to them. Yg 
pay it by no other method, but by 
properly the advantages which their 
ness has afforded you. 

4. If your own endeavors are del 
it is in vain that you have tutors, boot 
all the external apparatus of literary 
suits. You must love learning if you 
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5. In order to love it you must feel its FeeL 
delights ; in order to feel its deli)<hts, ^ou 

must apply to it, however irksome at first, irkaome f 

closely, constantly, and for a considerable 

time. 

6. If you have resolution enough to do enough* 
this, you connot but love learninf? ; for the 

mind always loves that lo whicli it hau been 

long, steadily, and voluntarily attached, voluntarily. 

Hiibits are formed, which render what was attached ? 

at first disagreeable, not only pleasant, but 

necessary. 

Z. Pleasant, indeed, are all the |)aths 
which lead to polite and elep;ant literature, literature t 
Yours then, is surely a lot particularly hap- 
py. Your education is of such a bort, that 
its principal scope is to prepare you to re- firincifial. 
ceive a refined pleasure during your life, ac&fie f 

8. Value duly the opportunities you en- 
joy and which are denied to thousands of 

your fellow creatures. Without exeniipla- exemfilarym 
ry diligence you will make but a contempt- contemptible 
ibie proficiency. You may, indeed> pass firoficiency. 
through the forms of schools and universi- univeraitie»» 
ties ; but you will bring nothing away from 
them of real value. 

9. The prope?* sort and degree of dili- 
gence, you cannot possessj^ut by the efforts ejforte. 
of your own resolution. Your instructor 

may, Indeed, confine you within the walls 
of a school, a certain number of hours. He hours^ 
may place books before you, and compel comfiel. 
you to fix your eyes upon them, but no au- 
thority can chain down your mind. chain, 

10. Your thoughts will escape from eve- 
ry external restraint, and amidst the most 
serious lectures, may be ranging in the 

wild pursuits of trifles, or vice. fiursuits. 

11. Rules, resiruiiits, communds, &nd triflea; 
pimi8hments,may indeed, assisim aUfcti^^- 
tningyour resoluiion ; but wi\Vvo\3i\.^<i>ac! 
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Diligence, 
eonduce ? 

ebetacle ? 
fierverae ? 



puerile f 



gaiety. 



ridicule ? 



own voluntary choice your diligence will 
not often conduce to your pleasure or ad- 
Tantage. 

13. But the principal obstacle to your 
iroprorement) at school, is a perverse am- 
bition of being distinguished as a boy of 

TtiUchievouM spirit, in mischievous pranks, in neglect- 
ing the tasks arid lessons, and for every vice 
and irregularity which the puerile age can 
admit. 

13; You will have sense enough, 1 hope, 
to discover beneath the mask of gaiety and 
malignant ? good nature, that malignant spirit of de- 
detraction ? traction, which endeavors to render the 
boy who applies to books, and to all the du- 
ties and proper business of the school, ri- 
diculous. 

14. You will see by the light of your 
reason, that the ridicule is misapplied. 

misaftfilied. You will therefore efifectually repel the at- 
tack, by a dauntless spirit, and unyielding 
perseverance. Though numbers are a- 
gainst you, yet, with truth and rectitude on 
your Side yuu may, though alone, be equal 
to an army* 

1 5. By laying in a store of useful knowl- 
edge, adorning your mind with elegant lit- 
erature, improving and establishing your 
conduct by virtuous principles, you cannot 
fail of being a comfort to those friends who 
have supported you, of being happy with 
yourself, and of being well received of man- 
kind. 

16. Honor and success in life AvilJ prob- 
ably At ten. J you. Under M circuTustan- 

consoiation, ^^^^ you will Iiave an inierr-J soi;rce of con- 
solation and eriicriainmeiM, cf which no bub- 
sublunary / lunary vici^siludt can deprive you. 
vicisniiude ? i7. Time will sivjw how much wiser 
sAoice. has been your choice, ihan that of your idle 



rectitude^ 



elegant* 

ftrincifil€9» 
fail. 

received. 



source. 
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companions who woulc! gladly have drawn 
70U into their asaocidtioni or laiher into Maociattoiu 
their conspiracy, as it has heen coiled, a- coru/iiracy, 
gainst £^d manners and ag;ainst all that is 
honorable and useful. 

i8. While you appear insociety, as a re- 
spectable and valuable member of it, they sacrificed f 
will perlMps, have sacrificed at the shrine shrine ? 
of vanity, pridC; ext»'»wgancc, and falbc ffx/r«z;a- 
pleasurc, their healrh and their sense^ tiieir nance ? 
fortune and their char.tcters, 

Life U a flower* 
1. ^^ THE biogsomn are fallen, and the 
hedn cf flower a are awefit away by the scythe S-ythe* 
9f the mower.** This is a scene to vfUxch mcwerm 
we are accustomed at this season of the acene^ 
year. We see the grass fall by the mow- 
er's scythe, and the gay flowers that adorn 
the meadows, unregarded, swept away. meadowt. 

2 The green, the yellow, the crimson, green. 
the succulent, fall undistinguished before aucculenty 
the fatal instrument that cuts them off. 
They are scattered on the ground and with* 
ered by the intense heat of the day. intenae / 

3. That blooming flower which stands 

the pride of the verdant field, glowing mverdanti 

beautifiil colars, and shining with the dawn 

of the morning, ere the sun gains its me- meridian, 

ridian height, falls a sacrifice to the sever- height. 

ing steel, and fades in the scorching rays of 

noon. 

4. Thus itiswithhumanlife— The thread 

is cut and man falls into the silent tomb, tomb. 

Nothing can ward off the fatal stroke ; the ward. 

aged} old and infirm— -manhood, in strength 

and vigor— youth, in bloom and beauty— 

the infant, weak and helplessj are without weaki 

distinction swept away by the scythe oC \^^ 

great destroyer. Death. *« %tT w^«^ - 
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Vivacity I 

eonaigned ? 
mansions 

defiQfiulattd 

dirtfuL 

liquid 1 
deluge ? 



Muentially* 



fierfietuai ? 
series ? 
solitude ? 
suitable, 
lustre or 
luster. 



source \ 

reigns \ 
favorites. 



growth. 



ekienthel 



5. The acllTe youth, who in the morning 
rises with health and vivacity, may at noon 
lie pale and mo lion less, at the feel oi this 
great victor ; and at the setting of the mor- 
row's sun be consigned to the dark and 
lonesome mansions of the dead. Cities and 
nations are subject to the same fate. 

6. How soon is a flourishing town dcpop* 

ulated by a pesiileiitial disease. How soon 

is a naiion cut off by the raging of a direful 

war, 

•' O ! that mine head were waters, and mine eyes 
** Were fountains flipping like the liquid skies ; 
•• Then would i give the mighty ii( • d release, 
•* And weep a deluge for the human race." 

Kr oivledgc, 

1. KNOWLLDGhisihat which next 
to vii tue, truly and essentially raises one 
man above another. It finishes one halt of 
the human soul U makes being pleasant 
to us, fills the mind with entertaining view3 
and admmisters to it a peipetual series of 
gratificatibns. it gives ease to solitudeiand 
gracefulness to retirement. 

2. It fills a public station with suitable 
abilities, and adds a lustre to those who are 
in the possession of them. Learning, by 
which 1 mean all useful knowledge, wheth- 
eV speculative or practical, isin popular and 
mixed governments the mitural 8our(te of 
wealth and honor. 

S. If we look into most of the reigns 
from the conquest, we shall find that the fa- 
vorites of each reign have bteen those who 
have raised themselves. The greatest 
men are generdlly the growth of that partic- 
ular age in which they flourish. 

4. A superior capacity for business, and 
a more extensive konwledgey are the steps 
b/ which a new man ofttixtAQvait&t.o€v74r- 



V 
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and outshines the rest of his cotemp^rarles. Cotemfiorc' 

5. But when men are actually bom to ti- rica ? 
lies it is almost impossible that they should imfioanblc. 
fail of receiying an additional greatnessj lifail. 
they take care to accomplish themselres 

for it. 

6. The stt)ry of ^•/bmon** choice does not choice, 
only instruct us in that point of history, but 
furnishes out a yery fine moral to us, name- 
ly, that he who applies his heart to\risdom, aftfilies, 
does at the same time take the most proper 
method for guning long life, riches, and 
reputation, which are vei y often not only refiutation, 
the reward but the effect of wisdom. reward, 

7. As it is very suitable to my present suitadie ? ■ 
subject, I shall quote this passage in the ^uote* 
words of sacred writ^ not questioning bui gueattonin^, 
it will be very pleasing to such of my rea- 
ders, who have a taste for fine writing. 

S, ^< in Gibeonthe Lord appeared to ^9/- 
-am^n in a drei^m by night ; and God said 
ask what 1 shall give thee. And Soismon 
said '-Thou hast shewn unto thy stTVBnt ahcwn, 
David% my father, great mercy, according walked. 
as he walked before thee in truth and right- righteous- 
eousness, and in uprightness of heart with neaa. 
thee, and thou hast kept for him this v/irightncMs. 
great kindness, and thou hast given him a 
eon to sit on his throne as it is this day. 
' 9, And now, O Lord my God, thou hast 
made thy strvant king instead of David servant, 
my father ; and I am but a little child ; I inctead. . 
know not how to go out or come in. Give 
therefore, thy servant an understanding 
heart to judge thy people, that i may dis- discern i 
cem between good and bad for who is able 
to judge this thy so great people l** judg€. 

20. And the speech pleased th^ L.ot^ fttwt^Ui» 
that Solom9n had asked this t\utv^* KxA . g 

Ood 9aid unto him, because Ihou \\^aX ^"^V.- 1 

2 1 
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Mither. 
enetnica, 

judgment. 



atked, 
richee. 



stattitea. 



dream. 



Palace. 
PeT9ia» 
nobles* 

ihewed. 
majesty* 

expired ? 



amrt. 



f 



ed this thing, and hast not asked for thyself 
long life} neither hast asked riches for thy* 
self} nor hast asked the life of thine ene* 
mies^ but hast asked fer thyself understand* 
ingto discern judgnient. Behold I have 
done according to thy words. 

1 1 • Lo, I have given thee a wise and un« 
derstanding heart» so that there was none 
liketheei before theej neither after thee 
shall any arise like unto thee. And i have 
also given thee that which thou hast not 
asked} both riches and honor} so that there 
shall not be any among the kings like unto 
thee all thy days. 

12, Andif thou wilt walk in my wayS} to 
keep my statutes, and my commandments, 
as thy &ther David did iialk} then 1 will 
lengthen thy days. And Sohmon awoke} 
and behold it was a dream. 

Esi/ier. 

Skction 1, Ahasverus makes a royal 

/eaat'^VASH*tfs disobedience* 

1. AND it came to pass in the days of 
king Ahasuerus, when he sat on the throne 
of his kingdom, which was in Shushan the 
palace}that he. made a feast unto all his 
princes and his servants ; the power of 
Persia and Media, the nobles and princes 
jof the provinces, being before him, when he 
shewed the riches of his glorious kingdom} 
and the honor of his excellent msyestymany 
dayS} even an hundred and four score days. 

S. And when these days were expired} 
the king made a feast unto all the people 
that were present in Shushan the palace 
both unto great and small, seven days, in 
the court of the garden of the king's pal- 
ace. 

3« And they gave them dmkifi^e^sela 
of gold, and royal wine iT\ abuti^wice, w:.- 
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cdrding to the stute of the king. Also, 
Vashti) the queen^ made a feast for the wo- Feaut* 
men in the rojral house which belonged to women. 
king Ahasuerns. 

4. And on the seventh da]r» when the 
heart of the king wa« mtTTf with wine, he 
commanded his seven chamberlains to chamber* 
bring Vashti before the king with the laiTia. 
crown royal to shew the people and the shew. 
princes her beauty ; for she was fair to/air. 
look upon. 

5. But the queen Vashti refused to come queen. 
at the king's commandment by his cham- 
berlains ; therefore was the- king very 
wrothi and his anger burned in lum. tor^th. 

6* And the king said to the wise men 
that knew the timeS) what shall we do unto kntv. 
queen Vashti according^ to law> because 
she hath not performed the commandment fier/ormed. 
of the king Ahasuerus by the chamber* 
lains I 

7. And Memucan answered before the 
king and the princesy Vashti the queen 

hath not done wrong to the king onlyi but wrong;, 
also to all the princes and to all the people fieofile, 
that are in all the provioces of king Ahas- 
uerus. 

8. Therefore, if it please the king, let 
there go a royal cammandment from him, 

and let it be written among the laws of the written. 

Persians and the Medes, that Vashti come PerBianp,. 
no more before king Ahasuerus ; and let Medee^ 
the king give her royal estate unto another 

that is better than she. - 

9. And the saying pleased the king and 
the^rinces ; and the king did according 
to the word of Memucan. After these 
things, when the wrath of king Ahasuerus turat/tr, 
•was appeased, he remembered Vashii^and afip^a^ed ? 

what she had done, and what Yf^ ^ccctt^ ^^t'f"'^ 
against her.. a 
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10. Then said the king's servants that 
ministered unto hinit let there bd fair vir» 
gins sought for the king, and let the king 
appoint ofRccrs in all the provinces of his 
kingdom^ that they may gather together all 
the fair young virgins unto Shushan the^ 
palace, to the house of the women, unto the 
custody of Hagsd the king's chamberlunt 
keeper of the womeni and let the maiden, 
that pleaseth the king be queen instead of 
Vashti, And the thing pleased the king, 
and he did so. 
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SECTI012 S« Esther made gueea* 

1 r. Now in Shu slum the palace, there was 
a certain Jew, whose name was Mordecai, 
Vtrho had been carried away from Jerusalem 
with the captivity which had been carried 
away with Jeconiah king of Judah, whom 
Nebuchadnezzar, the king of Babylon had 
carried away. 

13. And he brought up Esther, his \m« 
cle's daughter, for she had neither father 
norync^lieri and the maid was fairand beau- 
tiful) Whom Mordecsd, when her father 
and mother were dead, took for his own 
daughter. 

13. So it came to pass, when the king's 
commandment and his decree were iij&ard, 
and when many maidens were gathered to- * 
gether unto Shushan the palaceito the cus- 
tody of Hagai, that Esther was brought also 
unto the king's house, to the custody of 
Hagai) keeper of the women. 

14. And the maiden pleased him and she 
obtsuned4cindnessof htm* and he speedily 
gave her seven maidena who were meet to 
be given unto her, and heprefered her and 
her maids unto the best place of the house 
ofibo women. 
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\ 5. And Mordecai walked every day be- 
fore the coQit of the women's housei to 
know how Esther did, and what should be- 
come of her. Now when the turn of Esther Esther* 
i was come to go in unto the king, she requir- 

[ ed nothing but what Hagai, the king's cham- 

berlain, keeper of the women, appointed, keefier, 

16. And Esther obtained favor, in ^t ohfaincd^ 
\ sight of all them that looked upon her. 
[ So Esther was taken unto king Ahasu- 

^rus, unto his house royal, in the tenth 
month, which is the month Tebeth in the 
seventh year of his reign. reigti. 

17. And the king loved Esther, above all 
' the women, and she obtained grace and fa- 
vor in bis sight more than all the Virgins ; 
so that he sat the royal crown on her head, 
and made her queen instead of Vashti, queen, 

18. Then the king made a great feast un- inttead. 
to all the princes and his servants even Est* 
her's feast ; and he made a release to the release, 
provinces, and gave gifts according to the provinces 
state of the king. 

i 19. In those days, while Mordecai sat in 
the king's gate, two «f the kings chamber- 
lains, Bigthan and Teresh, were wroth and wrot//. 
sought to lay hands on king Ahasuerus. 
And the thing was known to Mordecai, known. 
who told it unto Esther} the queen, aiid 
Esther certified the king thereof in Mor^e- certified. 
cai's name. * 

20. And when inquisition was made of inquiaitiQj 
the maiter it was found out ; therefore they 
were both hanged on a tree ; and it was hanged, 
written in the book of the chronicles before chronicles 
the king. 

Section S« Hanum firomoted, 

21. After these things did kin^ Ab^^svaA^ 
rua promote Hamanj the son o£ H«ktrit4^N^'^ t^T^vm^\< 
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the Agagite^ and advanced hini} and set bis 
seat above all the princes that were with 
him. 

. 32. And allthe king's servants, that were 
in the king'^ gate, bowed and reverenced 
Haman ; for the king had so commanded 
concerning him. But Mordecai bowed not 
nor did him reverence. Then the king's 
servants that were in the king's gate said 
unto Mordecai, ^<why transgressest tbou 
the king's commandment?" 

33. Now it came to pass when they spake 
daily unte him, and he hearkened not unto 
thenf, they told Haman, to see whether 
Mordecsd's matter ^ould stand ; for he had 
told them that he was a Jew. And when 
Ilaman saw that M«rdecai bowed not nor 
did him reverence, then was Haman full of 
wrath. 

24. And he thought scorn to lay hands 
on Mordecai alone for they had shewed 
bim the people of Mordecai ; wherefore 
Haman sought to destroy all the Jews that 
were throughout the whole kingdom of 
Ahasuerus even the people of Mordecai. 

35. And Haman said unto the king Ahas- 
uerus, there is a certain people scattered a* 
broad and dispersed among the people in all 
the provinces of thy kingdom; and their 
laws are diverse from al! people, neither 
keep they the king's laws ; therefore, it is 
not for the king's profit to suffer them. 

24. If it please the king let it be written, 
that they be destroyed, and 1 will pay ten 
thousand talents of silver to the hands of 
those who have the charge of the business 
to bring ft into the king's treasuries. 

And the king took his ring from his hand 
and gave it unto Hamaui the enemy of tlie 
•^cws. 
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27. And the king said unto Hanian» the 
silver is given unto thee, the people also, to 
do with them as itseemeth goo^ unto thee.-— 
Then were the king's scribes called, on the 
thirteenth day of the first month, and there Thirteenth. 
was written according to all that Haman written. 
commanded. 

138. And the letters were sent by posts in- ,4otr«. 
to all the king's provinces, to destroy, to kill 
and to cause to perish, all Jews, both young /ifriV/ p 
and old, little children and women, in one 
day, even upon the thirteenth day 9(ihe 
twelfth month which is the month Adar, /w^/Z^A. 
and to take the spoil of them for a prey. prey. 
' 39. The posts went out being hastened ka§tened, 
by the king's commandment, and the decree 
vf9A given in Shusan palace. And the 
king and Haman sat down to drink; but the 
city Shushan was perplexed. Perplexed, 

30. When Mordecsd perceived all ^^X perceived. • 
was done, Mordecai rent his clothes, and elotha, 
put on sackcloth and ashes, and went out sackcloth* 
into the midst of the city, and cried with a cried. 
loud and bitter cry ; and came even before 

the king's gate : For none might enter in* 
to the king's gate clothed with sackcloth. 

3 1 . And in every province, whithersoever province^ 
the king's commandmlBnt and his decree 

came» there was great mourning am6ng the tnourning. 
Jews, and fasting and weeping,and wsdling; weeping. 
and many lay in sackclotK and ashes. So wailing^ 
Esther's maids and her chamberlains came 
and told it her. 

33. Then was the queen exceedingly exceedingly^ 
grieved : and she sent raiment to clodie grieved. 
Mordecai, and to take away his sackcloth raimem, 
from him : But he received it not ' Then received. 
called Esther for Ilatach, one of the king's 
chamberlains^ whom he had appointed to 
attend upon her, and gave hica «i coxixmicoA.« 
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ment to Mordecai,to know what it was, and 
whf it was. 

33. So Hatach went forth to Mordecai uc* 
to the street of the citf, which was before 
the king's gate. And Mordecai told him 
of all that had happened unto him> and of 
the sum of money that Haroan had promis- 
ed to pay to the king's treasuries for the 
Jews to destroy them. 

34. Also he gave him a copy of the writ- 
ing of the decree that was given at Sbushan 
to destrcythem, to shew it unto Esther, and 
to declare it onto her, and to charge her 
that she should go in unto the king, to make 
supplication untohimi and to make request 
before him for her people. And Hatach 
came and told Esther the words of Mor- 
decai. 

35* Again Esther spake unto Hatach,and 
gave him commandment unto Mordecai : 
All the king's servants, and the people of 
the king's provinces do know, thai whatso- 
ever, whether man or woman, shall come 
unto the king into the inner court, who is 
not called, there is one law of his to put 
him to death, except such to whom the king» 
shall hold out the golden sceptre, that he 
may live s but 1 have not been called to 
come in unto the king these thirty days. 

36^ And they told to Mordecai Esther's 
words. Then Mordecai commanded to an- 
swer Esther, think not ivith thyself that 
thou shalt escape in the king's house more 
than all the Jews, For if thou altogether 
boldest thy peace at this time, then shall 
there enlargement and deliverance arise to 
the Jews from another place ; but thou and 
thy father's house shall be destroyedi and 
who knoweth whether thou art come to thet 
kingdom for such a thing as this I 
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37. Then Esther bade them return Mor* 
decai thif answer. Go gather together ail 
the Jews ihat are present in Shushant and 
fast ye for mey and neither eat nor drink Neiiher, 
three da]rs» rught nor day. 1 also anO my 
maidens will fast likewise; and so will I go maidem, 
in unto the kingi which is not according to 
ihe law ; and if 1 perish, i perish. ficrit/r. 

Sbctiov 4. M%th€r*9 Banquet, 

o8. SoMordecai went his way, and did 
according to allthat Esther had commanded 
him. Now it came to pass on the third 
day, that Esther pnt^on her royal apparel, ^^oy^^ 
and stood in the inner court of the king's 
house ; and the king sat upon his royal 
throne in the royal house, over against the throne. 
I^te of the house. 

39. And it was so when the king saw Est* 
her the queen standing in the court, that she 
obtained £ivour in his sight ; and the king Q^fained, 
held out to Esther the golden sceptre that 

was in his hand. So Esther drew near and near. 
touched the top of the sceptre. Then said touched. 
the king unto her, what wilt thou queen 
Esther? and what is thy request ? it shall 
be even given thee to the half of the king- 
dom. 

40. And Esther answered, ifit seem good gccf>u 
unto the king, let the king and Haman come 

this day unto the banquet that 1 have pre- 
pared for him. Then the king said, cause 
Haman to make haste, that he may do as ^astc. 
Esther hath said. So the king and Hamai> 
came to the banquet that Estlier had 
prepared. 

4 1 . And the king said unto Esther at thf 
banquet of wine, what is thy petition ? and petitm . 
it shall be granted thee : and what is thy re- 
quest ? even to the half of tlie kvc\^Ao'T\^ \\ hoXJ . 
ahaj] br performed. Then au^wcxt^Y.'sX- 
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heri and said, my petition and my requ 
it| if i have found favour in the sight of 
king, and if it please the king to grant 
petition^and to perform my request, let 
king and Haman come to the banquet t 
i shall prepare for them^and ^ will do 
morrow as the king hath said* 

43. Then went Haman forth thatday j 
ful and with a glad heart; but when Uar 
saw Mordecai in the king's gate, that 
stood not up nor moved for him» he was 
of indignation against Mordecai. 

43. Nevertheless Haman refrained hi 
self) and when he came homey he sent 
called for his friends, and Zeresh his w 
And Haman told them of the glory of 
riches, and the multitude of his childrer 
the things wherein the king had promo 
him, and how he had advanced him ab 
the princes and servants of the king. 

44. Haman said moreover, yea. Est! 
the queen did let no man come In with 
king unto the banquet that she had pre] 
edbut myself; and tomorrow am 1 inv; 
unto her also with the king. Yet all 
andleth me nothing,UK> long as I see ^ 
decai the Jew sitting at the king's gat< 

45. Then said Zeresh his wife and al 
friends unto him, let a gallows be mad< 
fifty cubits high, and tomorrow speak i 
unto the king that Mordecai may be han 
thereon ; then go thoi^ in merrily with 
king unto the banquet. And the tl 
pleased Haman : and he caused the gall 
to be made. 



Section 5. Mordecai reivarded 

Haman hanged, 

46 On that night could not the king sU 
and he commanded lo btvn^ v\\« A^oq' 
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records of the chronicles ; and they were Recordaf 
read before the king. And it was found cAronic/et« 
written that Mordecai had told of Bigthan read. 
and Teresh two of the king's chamberlainsy 
the keepers of the door who sought to lay «oiijrA^ 
hands on kin^ Ahasuerus. 

47. And the king said} what honor and 
dignity have been done toMordecdforthis? 

Then said the king's servants that minister* 9ervant4. 
/ed untohini) there is nothing done for. him. ^ni^tered. 

And the king said, who is in the court \ 
..Now Hainan was come into the outward 
<20urt of the king's house, to speak unto the 9fieak, 
king} to hang Mordecai on the gallows that 
he had prepared for him. prepared -^ 

48. And the king's servants said unto 
himi behold Uaman standeth in the court, cwtrtf 
And the king said let him come in. So 
-Haman came in. And the king said unto 
■himt what shall i>e done to the man whom 

the king deligbteth 10 honor? Now Ha- 

man thought in his heart, whom would the thought f 

king delight to honor more than -myself \ 

49. And Haman answered the king, for 

the man whom the king delighteth to hon- ^ 

or^let the royal apparel be brought which afifiarel 
the king useth to wear, and the horse that we«r. 
the king rideih upon, and the crown royal 
vfhich is set upon his head; And let this 
apparel and horse be delivered to the hand 
of one of the king's most noble princes that noble, 
they may array the man withal whom the 
king delighteth to honor, and bring him on 
•horseback through the street of the city, etreet- 
and proclaim before him, thus shall it hc/irocleUm^ 
done to the man whom the king delighteth 
to honor. 

50. Then the king said unto Haman^ 
make haste, and take the apparel aicvdi \\^ 
•bwae, as thou hnst saidy and do e^eu «o \» 

.+ * m 
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Mordecai the Jew, that sitteth at the king's 
gate : Let nothing &il cf all that thou hast 
spoken* Then took Hainan the apparel 
aad ihe horse, and arrayed Mordecai^ and 
brought him on horseback through the 
street of the city and proclainlbd before him 
thus shall it be done unto the inan whomthe 
king delighteth to honor, 

5l-'And Mordecai came again to the 
king's gate- But Haman hasted to bis 
house moumingi and having his head cov- 
ered. And Haman told Zeresh hb wife and 
all his friends every thing that had befallen 
him. Then said his wise men and Zeresh 
his wife unto him, if Mordecai be of the 
seed of the Jews, before whom thou bast 
begun to fall, thou shalt not prevail against 
him but shalt surely fall before him. 

53. And while they were yet talking 
wirh him, came the king's chamberlaina 
and hasted to bring Haman unto the banquet 
that Esther had prepared. So the king 
and Haman came to banquet with Esther 
the queen. And the lung said again^ unto 
Esther on the second day at the banquet of 
wine, what is thy petition, queen esther } 
and it shall be granted thee; and what is 
thy request ? and it shall be performed) 
even to the half of the kingdom. 

53 Then Esther the queen answered and 
said, if 1 have found favor in thy right, O 
king, and if it please the king, let my life 
be given me at my petion, and my people 
al my request : For we are sold, 1 and my 
people, to be destroyed, to be slain, and to 
perish. But if we had been sold for bond- 
men and bondwomen,! had held my tongue 
eourtfervailt although the enemy could not countervail 
the king's damage. 
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54 Then the king Ahasucrus answered, 
and salcL^nto Esther the queen, who is he, 
agd where is he, that durst presume in his Durst ? ' 
hrart to do so? And Esther said, the tidytV' fir c sum f, 
sary^ and enemy, is this wicked Haman. 
Then Haman was afraid before the king afraid. 
And the queen. 

5 5 And the king arising from the ban- 
quet of ivine in his wrath went into the wrath. 
palace garden : And Haman stood up tofiaiace. 
make request of his life to Esther the queen; 
for be saw that there was evil determined determined^. 
against him by the king. Then the king 
returned out of the palace garden into ihe garden. 
place of the banquet of wine ; and Haman 
was fallen upon the bed whereon Ksther /ailen, 
was. Then said the king, Will he force 
ttie queen also before me in the house ? As 
the word went out of the king's mouth, they 
covered Haman's fuce. 

56 And Hurbonah, one of the chamber- 
lains, said before the king, behold also, the 
gallows, fifty cubits high, which Haman had gallown, 
made for Mordecal, who had spoken good 
for the king, standeth in the house of Ha- 
inan. Then the king said, hang him 
thereon. So they hanged Haman on the hanged* 
gallows that he had prepared for Mordecai. 
Then was the king's wrath pacified. fiacificd. 

« Yet all thi% availeth me nothing.** 

1 HAMAN was rich, honored by his 
king and blessed with a multitude of chil- 
dren : yet all this was of ho avail so long as jivatL 
he saw Mordecai, the Jew, sitting at the sittings 
king's gate. The possessor of riches and 
honor, unless endowed with reason and endowed, 
virtue, becomes a slave to his passions. 

2 This was the situation of Haman. /ad- 
vanced over siU the other princes and ^et** 
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vants of the king, he thought himself en- 
titled to their reverence and resp^t ; but 
Mordecai bowed not nor Vid him reverence. 

3 This single circumstanceTi strange as 
it may appear to those, who are unaccus- 
tomed to receive the homage of others, vras 
sufBcient to disturb the repose, and excite 
in the mind of the lich and much honored 
Haman^an insatiable desire of revenge, 

4 But such were his vain ideas of hon- 
or, that he scorned to lay hands on Morde- 
cai alone, his death he deemed an insuffi- 
cient atoitement fur the affront offered to 
his dignity. 

5 When, therefore, he was informed of 
Mordecai's people, he sought the destruc* 
tion of all the Jews, who resided in the ex- 
tensive dominions of Ahasuerus. O Ha- 
man ! what were your thotights ? What 
great ad vaiitage could you expect to derive 
from this indiscriminate slaughter ? Could 
it appease your wruth, give quiet to your 
slumbers, or display the glory of your 
power ? 

6 No, surely, your heart must have re- 
coiled at the inhuman transaction, and your 
midnight hours must have been disturbed 
with the sight of those innocent victims, you 
bad sacrificed to satiate your revenge. 

7 But, fortunately for the Jews, your in- 
teniions were discovered, ycwr wickedness 
turned upon your own head, and yourself 
and family hung on the same gallows 
you had prepared for Mordecai. 

8 This is a picture, not of Haman's 
character only, but of many other vain 
mortals, who Know not the true value of 
wealth and honor. Very few indeed in 
the career of ambition are able to obtain tb^ 

' summit of 1 heir wishes. 
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9 The slatcsman, whose measures have State%man ? 
been crowned with success, at the sight of 
opposition, or, at least, after a few iruitIessyruzV/e«« ? 
attempts to obtain a favorite measure, retires obtain. 
in discontent, recounts to his family and • 

friends, the glory of his actions, the servi- 
ces he has rendered to his country, and to 
sum up the whole, exclaims in the language cxclaifhs, 
of our text, " Yet all this availeth me noih' 

.iO The general, who has valiantly led .valiantltj, 
his armies to victory, and obtained conquest 
after conquest, is seldom satisfied. Some chntinate ? 
obstinate city refuses to capitulate, and if cajutulate ? 
his ingenuity and the strength of his forces 
prove insufficient, as is often the case, to 
compel it to submission, in the rage of dis- com/iel. 
appointed ambition, a rage which would 
willingly sacrifice every soul in the city, 
even the mother and her helpless offspring, 
he says to himself, " Though 1 have con- 
quered many cities, provin'ces,and kingdoms 
and the fame of my arms has been asexten* 
sive as the globe, •* Yet ail this availeth me extenaivc? 
nothing*^ so long as this one city remains 
unconquered." 

11 Thus, likewise, in the pursuit oi /lunuit* 
wealth we will admit that a man has obtain- 
ed as much as his heart ca^ desire. Still 
his happiness is incomplete. He refiecU incomftlete. 
that he must soon leave his wealthy and to 
whom ? To his children who will dissipate diadfiate ? 
it in luxuries, and the gratifications of their luxuries. 
vicious passions and appetites. Judge for vicious ? 
yourself, whether this man hath not reason 
to complain, " Yet all thiu availeth me nothr 

\2 Reader, reflect seriously on the above reflect ? 
observations, and if you are the posae&sot 
of wealth, or have been honored Vyy ^o>x's 
aaiwtr/j learn to estlmaUx ibw re^ viot\\v..<i*^'^'*'^^^^^ 
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P^itlth» Think not they will entitle yon to respect, 
but consider them as the gift of Providence, 
pat into your hands for the purpose of do- 
ing good to your fellow men. 

i3 Pay no attention to the snarlings of 
envy, indulge no revengeful passions, but 

Tevcn^ffLiL do yotfr duty faithfully, and though more 
than one Mordecdi ^^bow not nor do you 
reverence^'* you will have no reason to say- 
wit h Haman, *» Yet all thisavaileth me ?iotk* 

.i:ldress of a xflaster to /lis ac/iolars on I he Usefulnesa of 

Learning, 
My Young Pupils, 
1 WITHOUT you have an inclination 
for learning, without you feci ambitious to 
be as forward us any in your class, all my 
endeavours to instruct you, will be vain and 
useless. The youth, whose mind is devo- 
ted to plays and diversions, and who studies 
his lessons merely, from a fear of correction 
will learn but little, and the Utile he learns, 
\>ill soon be forgotten. ' 

"Z 1 hope, however, that I shall never be 
ruTii/ituinic. driven to the painful necessity, of compell- 
ing you by correction to attend to your stu- 
dies. It will be much more agreeable to 
me, much more to my credit as a faithful 
instructor, and much more to your honor, 
us scholars, to have you attend to your stu- 
dies, from a love of learning, and a lauda* 
ble ambition to excel each other, in those 
branches of literature, to which your atten- 
tion may from time to time be directed, 

3 At present you are unacquainted with 
the world, and do not foresee the advanta- 
ges you will hereafter derive froni a thor- 
comfietant ? ough knowledge of the English language, 
K^rithmetic. a competent skill in arithmetic, and from 
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being able to write a plain and handsome Handsome, 
hand. To point out the adranuges to be 
derived from the above branches of learn- derived ? 
ing, is the object of the foilwing obscrva- o^yVc/ ^ 
tions. 

4 You are all possessed x)f some kind of 
ambition. In your amusements, one ittUfeeU, 

a pride that he is the swiftest runner, anoth- exfiert \ 
er, that he is the most expert wrestler, and wreuier. 
another^ that he can sling a stone the farth- 
est, or best hit the mark. 

5 And why are yoij, pleased with excel- exceliing', 
ling in these little atnusemonts ? Because, 

it is natural to youth, as well as men,to be 
pleased with superiority, because, theie is 
a delight in being noticed^and often spoken noticed, 
of i^ith prais^. ojien, . 

6 But to be a swift runner, or an expert 
wrestler, are objects of small importance; 

if, therefore, excelling in these trifling a- trifling, 
musments affords you pleasure, ov %V2i\i* gratrftea ? 
fi^your pride, how much more grateful 
and pleasing must it bey to excel your 
mates, in writing, reading, and arithmetic, an'Mmr/Zc, 
which are objects of importance, and will 
never fail of affording pleasure and ofad-Za//, 
ding to your prosperity, usefulness and re- 
spetability in the world. 

7 The number of your days at most is 

but small, and the time will shortly arrive, arrive 9 
when you must act, and provide for your- 
selves. None of you know where you may 
hereafter live, or what business you may fol- 
low for a livelihood, but wherever you live, livelihood', 
or whatever business you pursue, learning 
will be of immense advantage. * immense ?• 

8 buch is the disposition of mankind, so 
ready are manywf them to take the advan- 
tage of the raw and unexperienced, that the 
youth who is left without learning, to act 
and provide for himself, will meet \»iiVi xf^:^ 

5^ 
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EmbarruBi' ny difficulties, feel many embarrassmcni!^ 
menu ? and be liable to a thousand impositions, ic 
liable \ vhich those who are possessed of a goctl 

imftoHtiotu. common school education, will not be sub^ 
subjected I jected. 

9 In every Town, County, and State in 
Ametica, are oSkas of honor and pro fir, 
which some of you, as you arrive to the age 
of manhood, will be called upon to fill. 
Most of these offices require men who are 
able to read well, to write a Lir hand, and 
who understand the use of figures. Those 
of you, who pay attention to your books, 
who not only learo to read, but to under- 
stand what you read, who learn the rules of 
Arithmetic, and tmderstand how to- apply 
them in practice, will Le the ones most 
likely to be promoted* 

10 At present, 1 am happy to sec you 
inspired with a laudable ambition to excel 
each other in learning. Will you not have 
the same ambition hereafter, as it respects 
your rank and situation in the ^vorld ? If 
you should, let me inform you, that a dili- 
gent improvement of your present oppor- 
tunity for learning is the only way in which 

/promotion P you can expect promotion in society. 

1 1 The youth who is inattentive to his 
Ussont. books and regards not the lessons and ad- 
admonUiGTiM} monitions of his instructor, is seldom, after- 
wards respected. He is considered, as a 

iiriqual'Jicd, dull, stupid blockhead, and unqualified for 
the exercise of any profitable, or useful 
employment. 

13 Would you therefore, wish, when ar- 
rived to man hoodi to be considered as worthy 
members of society, would you wish to be 
. promoted to offices of honor, or profit, 
e^ueru would you wish for the esteem of mankind, 

fcr 'm/jy'i rotation, and the smiles and approbation of your God, 
WMnd'//t9us. learn to love yourbQgXsjUvA >6t %.ift\«.NAS\» 
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to excel four matei, not so much in your 

phv? aod dirersions, as io leamiog. Diver* 

1 3 You hare &11 of you, mj f oung friendsi 910719. 
heard of ihe name of FrankliO) joa have Iranian* 
heard jour fithers spe&k of him as a greati heard, 
and a useful man. Remember that be was 
once as four.g as you are, and his advanta- onccm 
ges for learning no belter than ycurs. 

!4 When at your age, Franklin was no 
viser, or richer, than you, and nothing but 
his love of learning, which induced him to 
embrace every opportunity in his power to embrace. 
increase his knowledge, and a diligent and 
persevering attention to business, ever ac- fiertever' 
quired him that eminence^ which he has so lujr* 
justly attained. eminence ? 

1 5 Would you be as eminent and useful attained I 
as Franklin, be as anxious to improve your ansiotit ? 
time and talents to the best advantage. Be- talen9, 
lie ve me, my young friends, it is notonly for 

your interest, to attend with diligence xo diligence. 
your studies, but it is a sacred duty, which country, 
yoQ owe to yourselves, your parents, your 
Country, and your God. 

1 6 To yourselves, as it will increase your 
happiness, toy our parents, as it ViiW be the • 

most grateful return you can make them for grateful} 
the pains and expense they bestow on your ex/ienscy or 
education, to your country, as it will enable enjienc€» 
you to reward her for the protection she af- 
fords yoU) and to your God, as it will ren- 
der you more capable of fulfilling the grand cafiable ? 
objects of your creation. 

The Camelion,* 
1 OFT has it been my lot to mark 
A proud, conceited, talking spark Conceited. 

^TThis animal is said to live on air, it is also said frequently t 
change its coloar, very often, thrca w iwc \xksk& i^XiaS^.^ 
hoor ^ 
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Returning from his finish'd tour, 
Grown ten times perter than before. * 
Whatever word you chance to drop, 
The traYeU'd fool your mouth will stop— * 
« Sir, if my judgment you'll allow — 

I've seen— and sure I ought to know." 

So begs you'd pay a due submission, 
And acquiesce in hiii decision. 

3 Two travellers of such a cast, 
As o'er Arabia's wilds ihey pass. 
And on their way in friendly chat, 
Now talk'd of thiii, and then of that ; 
Discoursed a while, 'mongst other matter, 
Of the camelion's form and nature. ^ 

S * A stranger animal," cries one, 
** Sure never liv'd beneath the sun 2 
A lizafd's body lean and long, 
A fish's head, a serpent's tongue. 
Its tooth with triple claw disjoin'd : 
And what a length of tail behind ! 
How slow its pace ! and fhen its hue— . 
Who ever saw so fine a blue !" 

4 « H0I4 there," the other quick repliesr 
« 'Tis green : 1 saw it with these eyes, 

As late with open mouth it lay. 
And warm'd it in the sunny ray, 
Strech'd at its ease the beast I view'd, 
And saw it eat the air for food.** 

5 « I've seen it sir, as well as you, 
And must again affirm it blue, 

At leisure 1 the beast survey'd. 

Extended in the cooling shade." [re,"^ 

6 « 'Tis green, 'tis green, sir, I assure* 
" Green I" cries the other in a fury— 

« Why, sir, d'ye think I've lost my eyes ?" ' 
« 'Twere no great loss," the friend replies, 
** For if they always use you thus, 
You'll find them but of little use." 

7 So high at last the contest rose 
From words they almost came to blows j 
WbtUf luckily came by a tVutd v 
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To him the question they rcferr'd ; Referred \ 

And begged hc*d tell them if he knew, begged. 

Whether the thing was green or blue. 

8 " Sirs," cries the umpire, " cease your umfiire, 

pother, eea^e. 

The creature^s neither one nor t'other, 
1 caught the animal last night, caught. 

And view'd it o'er by candle light ; 
I mark'd it well— t' was black as jet — 
You stare— -but, sirs, I've got it yet, 
And can produce it." — *• Pray, sir, do ; firoducc. 
I'll lay my life the thing is blue." [seen blue. 

9 " And 1*11 be sworn, that when you've 

The repiile^you'U pronounce it green." refitiU ? 
" Well then at once to end the docbi," doubt* 
Replies the man, " 1*11 turn him out, refil;es. 

And when before your eyes I've set him. 
If you don't find him black, I'll eat him." 
He said ; then fall before their sigVit . - 
Produc'd the beast ; end lo !•— 'twas wfiUe. 

Greenland, 

1 GREENLAND is the farthest north, 
and one of the coldest countries in the 
known world. The ground there is cover- 
ed with eternal snows >vbich never melt 
even in the summer. There are scarcely 

any animals to be found excepting bears, Bears, 
that live by preying on fish. fir eying'. 

2 There are no trees growing upon any trees,. 
part of the country, so that the inhabitants 
have nothing to build their houses with, ex- build, 
cepting the planks and the trees which the 

sea washes away from other countries and 
leaves upon their coast. 

3 With these they erect large cabins, erect ? 

where several families live together. The cab,ns. 

sides of these huts are composed of earth 

and stones, and the top secured with lucf \ 

in a short time the whole isso cemetvx.^^ ccmcuui . 
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with frost, that. it is impenetrable to the 
weather ducing the whole MPinter. 

4 Along the sides of the building are made 
several partitions> in each ofwhich a Green- 
lander lives with his fanily. Each of these 
families have a small lamp continually burn- 
ing before them, by means of which they 
cook their food and light themselves, and 
what is equally necessary in so cold a coun- 
try, keep up an agreeable warmth through* 
out their apartm^t. 

5 They have a few deer which some- 
times visit them in the summer, and which 
the Greenlandcrs kill whenever they can 
catch them ; but they are almost entirely 
destitute of. the vegetables, which serve 
as nourishment to man* 

6 Such is the extreme cold in this quar- 
ter of the world, that the seas about Green- 
land are filled with immense quantities of 
ice, which is said to remain even years, un-*. 
dissolved. Huge pieces are often seen 
floating, which are not only as big as the 
largest houses, but even resemble small, 
mountains. 

7 These are sometimes dashed against 
each other by the winds, with such immense 
force that they would crush the strongest 
ship to pieces,and with a noise that exceeds 
the report of a cannon. Upon these pieces 
of ice are frequently seen white bear:S of aa. 
enormous size ; which have either fallen 
asleep upon them, and so been carried a- 
way, orhave straggled over these icy hills 
in search offish, 

8 The people in this country live alto- 
gether by hunting and fishing. The seas 
about Greenland afford a peculiar species 
of animal called a ^ifa^ He is nine or tcf^ 
feet long, and has two small feet before, ©W 
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which he is able to walk a little upon the 
shore ; for he frequently comes out of the .Amuses f 
sea, and sleeps or amuses himself upon the 
land or ice. 

9 His body is very large and full of 01^ 
«nd he has two legs >vhich resemble iinst 
with which he swims in the water. This 
animal is the constant prey of the Green- /irry. 
lander, and furnishes him with all he wants, wanu. 
The flesh he eats, the fat serves him to feed 

his lamps, which is almost as necessary as 

food itself in that cold climate. climate ? 

10 With the skin he composes clothes ro7/tAo9e« ;? 
that ar.e impenetrable to the water, or lines imfieneirw^ 
the Inside of his hut to keep out the weather. Me. 

As this animal is so necessary to the exist- 
-cnce of a Greenlander, it is his greatest 
glory to cha<ie and take him. chase, 

1 1 For this purpose, he places himself 

in a small narrow boat, the top of which is doac^ 
covered over with the skins of seals, and 
closes round the middle cf the fisher so 
tight as entirely to exclude the water. He exclude P 
has a long oar or puddle, broad at both 
ends, which he dips first on one side, then 
-on the other, and rows along with incredible incredible ? 
swiftness, over the roughest seas. roughest. 

\% He carries with him a harpoon, Aar/ioon ? 
which b a kind of lance or javelin, tied to vl javelin. 
-long thong, at the end of which is fixed a 
bladder, or some other light thing that ^inks 
with difficulty. When the fisherman is 
thus prepared, he skims lightly along the 
waters, till be perceives, at a distance, one fieredv^s.^ 
of these animaU floaring upon the surface. 
13 The GreenUnder then appioacbes 
hioi as softly as he is able, and, if possible, 
coatrivies that the animal shall have ihe wmd 
and sun in his eyes. When he is v^w&ovctvt- 
ly near he throws hh harpoon, av\d ^ntv^X- 
if w0undM the creature ; ib which c«a^ V^« 
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Hurries. instantly hnrrries away, and carries with liina 
carries* the thong and bladder. 

ntong ? 14 But it is not long before he is com- 

Kompelled ? pelledtoiise again to the surface of the 
breathe. water to breathe; and then the Greenlander 
who has been pursuing him all the time, 
Jlsftatc/ifs. attacks him anew and dispatches him with 
a shorter lance, which he has brought with 
him for the'purpose. He then ties his prey • 
to his boat, and tows it after him to his fam- 
ily, who receve it with joy, and dress it for 
his supper. 

15 Although these poor pocple live a 
Jatigue. life of such continued fatigue,and are oblig- 
ed to earn their food with so much hard- 

hoafiitable ? ship, they are generous and hospitable' in 
the management of it ; for not a person 
present but Is invited to partake of the feast; 
and a Greenlander would think himself dis- 

thought. honored for life, that should be thought ca- 
pable of wishing to keep it all to himself. . 

16 The men hunt and fish, but when 
Uwed ? they have towed their booty to land, they 

trouble themselves no further about it: Nay 

it would be accounted beneath their dignity 

only to draw the seal upon the shore. The 

hutchets. women are the butchers and cooks, and also- 

curriers* the curriers to' dress the pelts and make 

pelts \ clothes, shoes, and boots out of them. 

1 7 When the men come home all cov- 
icicles* ered with wet and icicles, and sit down 

comfortably in their huts to feast upon their 
prey their common conversation is about 
the dangers and accidents they have met 

exfieditiwi with in their expedition. 

Greenland* is A Greenlander relates how he bound* 
er. ed over the waves to surprise a monstrous 

surprise I seal ;how he pierced the* animal with a 

seal» harpoon, how he liked to have dragged his 

boat with him under the water ; how he 
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iltacked him again in closer combat, how 
Lhe beast enraged with his wounds, rushed 
upon him in order to destroy him wiih his 
keeth ; and how in the end, by courage and 
perseverance, he triumphed over his adver- 7rium/i/ied^ 
sary, and brought him safe to land. 

19 All thb he relates y/hh the xcht- vehemence ^ 
menc« and interest which people naturally 

feel lor things which concern them nearly; 
he stands in the midst of his countrymen, 
und describes every niimite circumstance mi;2t(/^ .? 
of his adventures ; the little cliildren gath- 
er round and greedily catch the relation; cafc/j ? 
they feel themselves inteiested in every 
circumstance ; they hear, and wish to share 
Ln the toils and glory of their fathers. 

20 When they are little bigger, they 
exercise themselves in small skiffs, with ikiffa ? 
which they learn to overcome the waves. 
Nothing can be moi c dangerous, or require 

greater dexterity than the management of dexterity ? 
A Greenlander's boat. boat. 

31 The least thing oversets it, and then 

the man, who cannot disengage him^eM ditcTigage ? 
from the boat which is fastened to his it\\^' fastened, 
die, sinks down below the waves, and is in- inevitably, 
evitably drowned, if he cannot regain his 
balance. The only hope of doing this is 
placed in the proper application of his oar; 
and therefore tlic dexterous management dexterous f 
of this implement forms the early study 
of the young Greenlanders. 

32 In their sportive parties they row a- 
boQtin a thousand different manneis ; they 
dive under their boats and then set them 

to rights with their paddle ; they Icarn to fiaddie, 
glide over the roughest billows and face the rougheat ? 
|p?eatest dangers witli intrepidity; till in the inttefiidiiy, ^ 
end they acquire sufficient stvcngil\ avid^A.- . J 
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A^Mtud. dress to fish themselves, and to be admit- 
ted into the class of men. 

QUESTIONS. Where i> Greenland situated ? what u 
its .climate ?'^firpduction» ? How do the inhabitants 
build ?* What animah have they I'^vegetables ? What 
is theft peculiar to their seas ? What are the occupations 
%fthe inhabitants ? How is the seal taken ? On what sub* 
jects M their conversation at their feasts ? i5*c, Ufc. 



iLetters ? 



4iiUinr. 



busincB* P 



- efffttine. 



hem'tftn ? 



The Knowledge t^ Letters. 

« THE knowledge of Letters," says the 
celebrated and learned Dr. Watts, << is one 
of the greatest blessings that ever God be- 
stowed upon the children of men. 

1 By this means, we preserve for our 
own use, through all our lives, what our 
memory would have lost in a few days, and 
lay up a rich treasure ofknowledge for those 
that shall come after us. 

9 fiy the arts of Reading and Writing, 
we can sit at home and acquaint ourselves 
with what is done in all the distant parts of 
the world, and find what our fathers did 
long ago, in the first ages of mankind. 

3 By this means, an Englishman holds 
correspondence with his friends in Ameri- 
ca, or in other parts of the world, and man- 
ages all his business. It is this which brings 
all the past ages of men at once upon the 
stage, and makes the roost distant nations 

.4ind ages converse together, and ^row into 
acquaintance. 

4 It is this by which God has discovered 
his power and justice, his providence mer*- 
cy and grace, that i^e who live near the en4 
of lime, may learn the way to heaven and 

ererhsiing happines*./' 
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THE BEIJV* DESB^ 

1 OP all animals of the dear kind, tbe 

rein deer is the most extraordinar7 and tbe Rtindter. 

most useful. It is a native of the icy regions rwtivel 

•f the north: and though many attempts 

have been made to accustom it to a more 

•out hern climate, it shortly feels the inHu- 

ence of the change^nd in a few months de- declines i 

clines and dies. 

2 Nature seems to have fitted ii entirely 
to answer the necessities of that hardy race 

of mankind that live near the poie. As fleiti 
tliesc would find it impossible to subsist *tdf*u'. 
among theirbarren, snowy mountains, with- bar*€7i, 
«ut its ai4, so this aninnalcanonly live there, 
where it! assistance is most absolutely ne- 
oessary . 

.' 3 From italone the natives of Li^laxvAuv^ 
treenJand s<jpi>ly nwat o£ ihew wanVa v 'A 
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anawcrs the purposes of a horse, to conv< 
them and their scanty furnUure from o 
mountain to another ; it answers the pi 
poses of a cow, in giving; milk ; and it a 
swcrs the purposes of a si»ecp, in furnis 
ing them with a warm, though with 
homely kind of clpthing, 

4 From this quadruped alone, thcrefoi 
they receive as many advantages as we d 
rive from thriec of our most useful «rjE 
turcs ; so that Providence does not lea 
these poor outcasts entirely destitute, b 
gives them a faithful do mestic,moie patic 
and serviceable than any other in nature. 

5 The rein deer resembles the A me 
can elk in the fashion of its horns ; its es 
are much larger \ its pace is rather a ti 
than a bounding, and this it can continue f 
a whole day; its hoofs are cloven and mov 
able, so that it spreads them abroad as 
goes, to prevent its dnkiog in the snow. 

6 When it proceeds on a journey, it ia 
its great horns on its back, while there a 
two branches which always hang over 
forehead^ and almost cover its face. O 
thing seems peculiar to this animal and t 
elk ;^which is, that as they move alor 
tlieir hoofs are heard to ciack with a pret 
loud noise. 

7 This arises from their manner of tres 
ing ; for as they rest upon their clovi 
hoof, it spreads upon the ground, and t 
two divisions separate from each other ; b 
when they lift it, the divisions close agai 
and strike against each other with a crac 
The female also of the rein deer h^s bor 
as well as the male, by which the species 
distinguished from all other animals of tl 
deer kind whatsoever% 
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t When the rein deer first shed their 
coat of hair, they are brown ; but in prqpor- C9ai. 
tion as summer approaches their hair be- ttftf^romche^, 
gins to grow whitish ; until, at last thejr are 
nearly grey. They are iiowever always ^^. 
black about the eyes. 

9 The neck has long^ hair hanging down 

and coarser than upon any other part of the eoar§tr» 
body. The feetj just at the insertion of the inaertion-t 
hoof, are surrounded with a ring of white. 

10 The hair in general stands so thick^AtVi*. 
over the whole body, that if one should at- mhole. 
tempt to seperate it, the skin will no where aifemfit t 
appear uncovered ; whenever it falls also» it 

is not seen to drop from the root, as in oth- 
er quadrupeds, but seems broken short broken^ - 
near the bottom ; so that the lower part of 
tlieir hair is seen growing while the upper 
falls away. The horns ^ the female are 
made like those of the male, except that 
they are smaller and less branching. 

1 1 The rein deer shed their horns at the 

end of November ; and they are not com- compktely^ 

pletely furnished again till towards autumn, autumn* 

As in the rest of the deer kind, they sprout 

from the points ; and also in the beginning, 

are furnished with a hairy crust, which 

supports the blood vessels^ of the most cx^^xfuisitet- 

quisite sensibility. 

1 2 Lapland is divided into two districts, 

the mountainous and the woody. The fnountain^- 
mountainous part of the country is at best ou». 
barren and bleak, excessively cold andunin- bleak ? 
habitable during the winter; still, howeveri exccaaivefy^' 
it is the most desirable part of this fright' » 
ful region, and is most thLckly peopled dur- 
ing the summer* 

13 The natives generally reside ock itie 

declivity of the mountains, three or Iomt d€cUt\i^^' 
wuages together, aad lead a 'cUecr^uV wA ^ 

4# 
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social life. Upon the approach of witit 
they are obliged to migrate into the pi a 
below, each bringing down his whole he 
which often amounts to more than a thi 
sand) and leading them where the past 
is in greatest plenty. 

14 The woody part of the country 
much more desolate and hideous. 1 
whole face of nature there presents a frig 
ful scene of trees without fruft, and pla 
without verdure. As far as the eye < 
reach, nothing is to be seen, even in 
roidst of summer,but barren fields, cote 
only with a moss almos^t as white as sno 
no grass, no flowery landscapes, only h 
and there a pine tree, which may have 
caped the frequent conflagrations by \\h 
the natives burn down their forests. 

15 But what is very extraordinary, 
the whole surface of the eountry is cloll 
in white, so on the contrary, the fore 
seem to the last degree dark and gloon 
While one kind of moss makes the fie 
look as if they were covered with snow, 
other kind blackens overall their trees,] 
even hides their verdure. 

16 This moss however, which defor 
the country, serves for its only support 
vpon it alone the rein deer can subsist. 1 
inhabitants, who during the summer, li' 
among the mountains, drive down th 
herds in winter, and people the plains i 
woods below. 

1 7 Such of the Laplanders as inhabit 
woods and the plains all the year round, 1 
remote from each other, and having b< 
Qsed to solitiide, are melancholy, ignor 
and helpless. They are much poorer a 
than the mountaineers ; for while one 
those is found to posf^ts a ibpusaitd r 
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deer at a time) none of these are ever known 
to rear the tenth part of that number. 

1 8 The rein deer makes the riches of 
this people} and the cold mountainous parts 
of the country agree best with its constitu- 
tion. It is for this reason, therefore, that 

the mountains of Lapland arc preferred to ^referredm 
the woods, and that many claim an exclu- ^^clunve ? 
sive right to the tops of hills, covered in al- 
most eternal snow. 

19 As soon as summer begins to appear, 
the Laplander drives bis deer up to the 
mountains and leaves the woody country 

and the low paslnre, which at that season Mature. 
are so infested with gnats and flies, as to i^f^^ted \ 
fill the whole air, like clouds of dust in 2^ gnats. 
dry and nvindy day. 

20 Every morning and evening, during 

the summer, the herdsman returns to the herdsman. 

•ottage with his deer to be milked, where 

the women previously kindle up a smoky /^''^wtt«/y. 

fire, which effectually drives off the gnats, 

and keej)s the rein deer quiet while milking. 

24 The female furnishes about a pint, 
ivhich though thinner than that of the cow, 
is neverthelests sweeter and more nourish* 
ing. This done, the herdsman drives them 
back to pasture ; as he neither folds nor fiosturc, 
bouses them, neither provides for their /^/c?« ? 
subsistence during the winter, nor improves ^^bnateiice* 
their pasture by cultivation. 

23 Upon the return of winter, when the 
gnats and flies are no longer to be feared,the 
Laplander descends into the lower grounds; 
and, as there are butfew to dispute the pos* 
session of that desolate country, he has an deeolm$e H 
extensive range to feed them in. Their extentive ? 
chief and almost their only food at that timej chief. 
is the white moss already mentioned* 

S8 This Is of two kinds ;- the Nvo^d^^ 
-which covers almost all the desttx ^^tV^^^ dtuxxX 
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the country like sno V)the other i^ black and 
covers the branches of the trees in yctf 
great quantities. However unpleasing these 
may be to the spectator^ the native es- 
teems them as one of his choicest benefits, 
and the most indulgent gift of nature* 

34 While his fields are clothed nvith 
moss, he envies neither the. fertility nor the 
verdure of the more southern kndscape ; . 
dressed up warmly in his deerskin clothesi 
his shoes and gloves of the same materialsi 
he drives his herds along the desert, fearless 
and at ease, ignorant of any higher luxury 
than what their milk and sjnoke dried flesh 
afford him. 

25 Hardened to the climate, he sleeps ia 
the midst of ice ; or awaking, dozes away 
his time with tobacco ; while his faithful 
dogs supply his place and keep the herd 
from wandering. The deer, in the mean 
time, with instincts adapted to the soil, pur- 
sue their food though covered in the deepr 
est snow. 

26 They turn it up with their noses like 
swine ; iand even though its surface be frozen 
and stiff) yet the hide is so hardened in that 
partthat they easily overeomethe difficulty. 

27 The rein deer, which we have now 
described,aie so tractab1e,that they are har« 
nessed like horses, to a sledge by a strap, 
which goes round their neck and comes 
down between their legs. The sledge is 
extremely light, shaped something like a 
small boat and is shod on the bottom with 
the skin of a young deer, the hair turned to 
slide on the frozen snow* 

28 The person who sits on this guides 
the animal with a cord, fastened round the 
koms, and encourages it to proceed with his 
voice, and drives it with a goad. Some o£« 
the wiULhreedythotti^h by &r the atrofiges;,., 
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arc yet found refractory, and often turn upon Refraetoryi 

their drivers, who have then no other re* 

source but to cover themselves vi^ith their r^«9ttrcf* 

sledge, and let the animal vent its fury upon 

that. 

29 But it is otherwise with those that 
are tame ; no creature can be more actife« 
patient and willing; when hard pushed, /^o/imr. 
they will trot between fifty and sixty English 
miles at one stretch. But, in such a case^ $tretch. 
the poor obedient creature fatigues itself to ya//^urt. 
death ; and if not prevented by the Lap- 
lander who kills it immediately, it ^ill die 
a day or two after. 

SO In general they can go about thirty 
Hiiles without halting, and this without^any halting* 
great or dangerous efforts. This, which is 
the only manner of travelling in that conn* travelUnf^^ 
try, can be performed only in the winter 
when the snow is glazed over with ice ; and glazed ? . 
although it be a very speedy method of con- 
veyance, yet it is inconvenient, dangerous 
«nd troublesome. sroubUaotm 

3 i There is scarce any part of this ani- 
mal that is not converted to its particular conv^r^^nt i 
uses. As soon as it begins to grow old, it 
is killed, and the flesh dried in the air. It is 
also sometimes hardened with smoke, and 
laid up for travelling provision, when the 
natives migrate from one part of the coun- migrate ? 
try to anotlier* 

32 During the winter, the rein deer are 
slaughtered as sheep with us ; and every slaughterer 
four persons in the family are allowed one 

rein deer for their week's subsistence. In 
spring, they spare the herd as much as they herd* 
•an, and live upon fresh fish . 

33 In summer, the milk and curd of the 

rein deer make their chief provision ; and, autumn ? 
in autumn, they live wholly upon fbwls/ow^«« 
which they kill with a cross bow>or ca\,cVi\u catch* 
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springs* Nor b this so scamtjr an allow* 
ance ; since) at that timet the sea fowls 
oome in such abundance) that their ponds 
and' springjs are covered over. 

34 These are not so shjr as with US| 
but yield themselyes an easy prey. Thegr 
are chiefly allured to those places by the 
swarms of gnats which infest the country 
during summer, and now repay the former 
inconveniencies, by inviting such number 
of birds, as supply the natives with food a 
fourth part of the year, in great abundance. 
.35 The skin is even a more valuable 
part of this animal, than either of the fornw 
er. From that part of it which covered the 
head and feet, they make their strong snow 
shoes with the hair on the outside. 

36 Of the other parts, they compose 
their garments, which are extremely warm, 
and which cover them all over. The hair 
of these also is on the outside ; and they 
sometimes line them within with the fur of 
the glutton, or some other warm furred an*- 
imal of that climate* 

yt These skins also serve them for beds« 
They spread them on each side of the fire, 
upon some leaves of the dwarf birch treei 
andin this manner lie both soft and warm. 

38 Many garments made of the skin of 
the rein deer, are sold every year to the in- 
habitants of the more southern parts of Eu- 
rope : and they are found so serviceable in 
l^eeping out the cold, thiat even the peoplQ 
of the first rank are known to wear them. 

39 in short, no part of this animal is 
thrown away as useless. The blood is pre- 
served in small casks, to make sauce with 
the marrow in spring. The horns are sold 
to be converted into glue. The sinews are 

idtif and divided ^^ ai Ui m«Ji^«i\Vv^^vt<iw^ 
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^8t kind of sewing (h read, not unlike catgut. 
40 The tonguesi which are considered 
€s a great delicacy, are dried> and sold into 
the more southern provinces. The intes- Spitthern. 
tines themselves are washed like our tripe^ 
and in high esteem among the natives. 
Thus the Laplander finds all his n^cesiuties 
amply supplied from this single animal ; f^nfiiy I 
and he who has a large herd of these ani- 
mals has no idea of higher luxury. luxury ? 

DcBcription of Mount Vernon. 

1 MOUNT VtRNON, the celebrated 
seat of the late GEN. WASHINGTON, 5(?flr. 
is pleasantly situated on the Verginiabankof 
the I iver Potomack, where it is nearly two Potommckm 
miles wide. It is nine miles from Alexan- 
dria, and four above the beautiful seat of the 
late CoU Fairfax, called Belivour. 

!3 The area of the Mount is two hundred area'. 
feet above the surface of the river, and after 
furnishing a lawn of five acres in front, and lawn ? 
about the same in rear of the building, tails rear? 
off abruptly on those two quarters. abrufltly ? 

3 On the north end, it subsides graduflly Mubndeg ? 
intoextensive pasture ground ; on the south 

it slopes more steeply,'in shorter distance, 

and terminates with the coach house, stable, tttminate f 

vineyard, and nurseries. 

4 On either wing, is a thick grove of dif- 
ferent flowering forest trees. Parallel vrilh parallel \ 
them, on the land side, are two spacious gar- 
dens, into which one is led by two serpentine serfientitte t 
gravel walks, planted with weeping willows, 

5 The mansion house appears venerable mamion ? 
^ and convenient — A lofty portico, niuety-six /^9rr£c« ? 

feet in length, supported by eight pillars, 
kasa pleasing efiect, when viewed from 
tho watter. 

6 A small park on the tnargitv ot vVie tv^* fro-'''^' . ^ 
#i> where the JKnglish fallow deev^ wAvV^ i««r^K^^ 
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American wild deer, are seen through thick- 
ets alternately with the vessels as they are 
Romantic ? sailing, add a romantic and picturesque ap» 
picturesque} pearance to the whole scenery, 
^ creek ? 7 On the opposite side of a small creek to 

the northward, an extensive plan, exhibit- 
. grazing ? ing cornfields and cattle grazing, affords in 

summer, a luxurious landscape to the eye^ 

blended ? while the blended verdure of woodlands, 

declivities ? and cultivated declivities on the Maryland 

vmriegates ? sbore,variegates the prospect in a charming 

manner* 

8 Such are the philosophic shades to 
which our beloved and lamented Command* 
$umultu9UB ? er retired from the tumultuousscenes of a 
busy world. 

The Gentleman and the Basket Maker. 

1 THEKE was in a distant pan of the 
world a ricto man, \^ho lived in a fine house» 

Wh'>le. and spent hisj \vhole lime in eating, drink- 

ing, sleeping; and amusing himself. 

2 As he had a great many servants to 
wait upon him, who treated him with the 
greato6t respect, and did whatever they were 
ordered, and as he had never been taught 
the truth, or accustomed to hear it, he grew 

insolent ? very proud, insolent and capricious, imag- 
ca/irici9U9^ ining that he had a right to command all the 

world, and that the poor were only born to 

serve and obey him. 

3 Near this rich man^s house there lived 
an honest and industrious poor man, who 
gained his livelihood by making little bas- 

reeis 7 kets out oT dried reeds, which grew upon a 

cottage ? piece of marshy ground close to his cottage. 

4 But though he was obliged tolibor 
from morning to night to earn food enough 
to support him, and though he seldom fared 

V*^//^- ? belter than upon dry brcad^or rice, orpulse^ 
and bad no other bcAtU«Li\,Vvet%TCA\tv^ ol\XMk 
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rubheSi of which he made the basketSi yet 
\7as he always happyt cheerful and content- 
ed, for his labor gave Mm so good an appe- J/i/ietitc. 
lite that the coarsest fare appeared to him ^t- deliciou-'i ^ 
liciousi and he went to bed so tired, that he 
would have slept soundly even upon the 
ground. 

5 Besides this, he was a good and virtu- 
ous man, humane to every body, honest in humane I 
his dealings ; always accustomed to speak hwncBt. 
the truth ; and therefore beloved and re- 
spected by all his neighbors. neighbor 9. 

6 The rich man on the contrary, though 
^he lay upon the softest bed, yet could not 

s]eep,becau.se he had passed the day in idle- 
ness ; and though the nicest dishes were nicest, 
presented to him, yet he could not eat with 
any pleasure because he did not wait till na- vHiitm 
ture gave him an appetite, nor use exercise 
nor go into the open air. 

7 Besides this, as he was a great slug- sluggard f 
gard and glutton, he was almost always ill ; glutton, 
and as he did good to nobody, he had no nobody, 
friends, and even his servants spoke ill of 

him behind his back, and all his neighbors 
whom he oppressed hated him. 

8 For these reasons, he was sullen, mel- 
ancholy and unhappy, and became displeas- 
ed with all who appeared more cheerful, cheerful, 
than himself. When he was carried out in 

his palanquin, a kind of bed borne upon the borne. 
shoulders of men, he frequently passed by shoulders. 
the cottage of the poor basket maker, who 
was always sitting at the door^ and singing 
as he wove the baskets. 

9 The rich man could not behold this 
Without anger— -—What, said he, shall a 
wretch, a peasant, alow born fellow vVaX<o)Tetcii« 
weaves bulrushesfor a scanty su\is\slaxvce\&^ tica%arvr\ 
a] wajTM happy and pleased j while 1 « v\\%t «Lt6>, 

5 
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a gentleman, possessed of riches and power 
and of more consequence than a million of 
reptiles like him, am always melancholf 
and discontented ? 

1 This reflection arose so often in his 
mindjthat at last he began to feel the great- 
est degree of hatred towards the poor roan; 
and, as he had never been accustomed to 
conquer his own passions, however im« 
proper or unjust they might be, he at }ast 
determined to punish the basket maker for 
being happier than himself. 

1 1 With this wicked design he one night 
gave orders to his servants, who did not 

disobey, dare to disobey him, to set fire to the rush- 
surrounded, jts which surrounded the poor man*s house. 
n»eather, 12 As it was summer, and the weather 

extremely* in that country is exii-emely hot, thr fire 
soon spread over the whole marsh, and not 
only consumed all the rushes, but soon ex- 
tended to tbe cottage itself, and the poor 
man was obliged to run out almost naked) 
to save his life* 

1 3 You may judge of his surprise and 
grief, when he found himself entirely de- 

9ubmtenc€ ? prived of his subsistence by the wickedness 
of his rich neighbor, whom he had never of- 
fended ; but as he was unable to punish 
him for this inju£tice,he set out and walked 
on foot to the chief magistrate of that coun- 
try, to whom with many tears he told tjis 
pitiful case. 

14 The magistrate^ who was a good and 
ju8tinan,immediately^ordered the rich maa 
to be brought befox'e him ; and when he 
found thaub«iK>uld not deny the wickedness 
of which Be was accused, he thus spake to 
the poor man :— As this proud and wicked 
man has been puffed up from the opinion of 

Ms oirii importancetaudQLWjeicvi[>vtii\««om« 
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mlt fhe most scandalous injustice from his Scandalous, 
contempt of the poor, I am willing to teach 
him of how little value he is to any body, 
and how vile and contemptible a creature contcmfitible 
he really is ; but for this purpose it is nec- 
essary that you should consent to the plan 1 consent* 
have formed,and go along with him to the 
ptace, whither 1 intend to send you both. 

15 The poor man said, 1 never had 
much, but the little I once had is now lost 

by the mischievous disposition of this proud mischievous 
And oppresdive man ; i am entirely ruined; o/ifinsiive ? 
1 have no means left in the world of pro* 
curing myself a morsel of bread next time 
I am hungry : Tiierefore I am ready to go 
wherever you please to send me ; and 
though I would not treat this man as he has treat. 
treated me, yet should I rejoice to teach teach* 
him more justice and humanity, and to pre- 
irent his injuiing the poor a second time. 

16 The magistrate, then ordered them 
both to be put on board a ship, and carried to 

A distant country, which was inhabited by a inhabited. 
rude and savage kind of men, who lived in ^"^^ ' 
huts, were strangers to riches, and gottheir 
living by fi^^hing. As soon as they were set 
on shore, the sailors left them, as they had *ai'or«.» 
been ordcre<l, and the inhabitants of the 
countrycame round them in great numbers. 

17 The rich man, seeing himself thiis 
exposed without assistance or defence, in 

the midst of a barbarous people, whose ^<^rbarou9 \ 
language he did not understand, and in 
whose power he was, began to cry and wring ^^7"^' 
his hands in the most abject manner ; but ^^J^^^' 
the poor man, who had been always accus- 
tomed to hardship and dangers from his in- 
fancy, made signs to the people that he was 
their friend, and was willin?; to \st^\\ Sti-j 
MicWf and be ihciv scrvan- 
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18 Upon ihis the natives made sjgns lo 
them that they would do them no hurt, but 
would make use of their assistance in I5sh- 
injj and carrying wood. Accordingly, they 
led them both to a wood at some distance, 
and shewing them several logs, ordered 
them \o transport them to their cabins. 

19 They both immediately set about 
iheir tasks, and the poor man, who was 
strong and active, rery soon had finished 

'his share, while the rich man, whose limbs 
were tender and delicate, and never accus- 
tomed to any kind of labor, had scarcely 
done a quarter as m^uch. 

30 The savages who were witnesses to 
thb, began to think that the basket maker 
would prove very useful to them, and there- 
fore presented him a large portion of fish, 
and several of their choicest roots ; while 
to the rich mao they gave scarcely enough 
to support him, because they thought him 
capable of being of very little service to 
them ; however, as he had now fasted sev- 
eral hours, he ate what they gave him with 
a better appetite than he had ever felt be- 
fore at his own table, 

S 1 The next day they were set to work 
again, and as the basket maker had the 
same advantage over his companionjhe was 
highly carressed and well treated by the na- 
tives ; while they shewed every mark of 
contempt towards the other, whose delicate 
and luxurious habits had rendered him 
very unfit for labor. 

32 The rich man now began to perceive 
with how little reason he had before valued 
himself, and despised his lellow creatures ; 
and' on accident which happened^hortly 
after tended to complete his mortio^troiu 
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23 It happened that one of the savages 
had found something like a fillet, with which 

he adorned his forehead, and seemed to Seemed. 
think himself extremely i)ne ; the basket 
maker, who had perceived this appearance 
of vanity, pulled up seme reeds, and sitting 
down to work, in a very short time, finished 
a veiy elegant wreath, which he placed up- wreath. 
on the head of the first inhabitant he chanc- 
ed to meet. . meet. 

24 This man was so pleased with his 

new acquisition, that he danced and capered acquiMition. 
for joy and ran away to seek the rest, who capered. 
were all struck with astonishment at this 
new and elegant piece of finery. finery. 

^5 It was not long before anofher came 
to the basket maker ; making signs that he ^ign^. 
wanted tobeornamented like his companion; 
and with such pleasure were these chaplets 
considered by the whole nation, that the bas< 
ket maker was released irom his former 
drudgery, and continually employed in drudgery* 
weaving them. 

36 In return for the pleasure which he 
conferred upon ihem, the grateful savages conferred? 
brought him every kind of food which their 
country afforded, built him a hut, and shew- 
ed him every demonstration of gratitude demom^ira" 
and kindness. tion i 

S7 But the rich man, who possessed 
neither talents to please, nor strength to la- 
bor was condemned to be the basket maker's condemned. 
servant, and cut him reeds to supply the 
continual demands for chaplets. Afier hav- 
ing passed some months in this manner, 
they were again transported to their own trawiltorted* 
'•. country by the orders of the magistrate>and 
brought before him. 

38 He. then iookcd Sternly upbtt\Vv^'rw^\^ 
' .;omif aod ^iJ, ha?inflrBow.lo»ehv /'SQ^'^^'^ 
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helpless, contemptible, and feeble acreature 
you are, as well as how inferior to the man 
you iQsulted,l proceed to make reparation to 
him for the injury you have iniUcted on him. 

39 Did I treat you as you deserve, 1 
should take fromyou all the riches you pos- 
sess, as you wantonly deprived this poor 
man of his whole subsistence ; but hoping 
that you will become more humane for the 
future, I sentence you to give half your for- 
tune to this man, whom you endeavored 
to ruin. 

SO Upon this the basket maker said, af- 
ter thanking the magistrate for his good- 
nessi 1 having been bred up in poverty, and 
accustomed to labor, have no desire to ac- 
quire riches which 1 should not know how 
to use ; all therefore, that 1 require of this 
man is to put me into the same situation I 
was in before and to learn more humanity. 

31 The rich man could not help being 
astonished at this generosity ; and having 
acquired wisdom by his misfortunes, not 
only treated the basket maker as a friend, 
during the rest of his life, but employed his 
riches in relieving the poor, and benefiting 
his fellow creatures. 



Take heed to yourself, /« imitation oj the " Whiath** 

by Dr. Franklin 

1 WHEN I- was a child at seven years 
HtedlesM ? old and upward,beiDg of a heedless and mis- 
ndathievoue, chievous disposition, my parents used fre* 
€haHiae. qtlently to chastise me, and often ended by 

adding next time, Take heed to yourself 
These lectures as may well be suppotsed) 
gave me m«re pain than pleasure, inso* 
much that 1 cried for vexation. 

2 They were, however, afterwards of 
^j^re'SM/i .^ use to me ; the imprwsiou ^oiivSxiAJkvcv^ ^-tv 
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'£ my mind SO that whenever I was tempted Temfind 

^c 7 to do any thing which I ought not, 1 would 

^ i- ^^y* 2''ake heed to yourself y and so saved a heed. 
I - '^ drubbing. Being grown up and come into 

-i. the worldi I find 1 can see many, very many^ 

who with myself have much reason To take 
T heed to themselves. 

c* Ip^ 3 if I see a person spending away his 

& :^ time montli after month in << Listless idle* listless ? 

- ^ ness," unhappy man say 1, you are exposed 
to danger from every side, destruction and 
misery are in your path, and the way of 
peace you know not, 'tis time, high time, 
for you to Take heed to yourself, 

4 if I see a person by frequent indul- indulgem 
^ence contracting an appetite for strong a/i/irft7e. 
drink, alas I say I, you are really to be pit- 
ied ; your estate, your reputation are all at 
stake— You have the most urgent reason 
to Take heed to yoiirsHf^ 

5 When 1 see people flocking together 
to hear certain iiinerant pi eachers^ who la- itinerant 
bor to persuade thein that sin is not of infi- fiersuade 
nite malignity, that the case is not so bad malignity 
with them as they had been accustomed to 
fear, and that they will all go to heaven at 
last, do what they will, good people say I, 
you have great reason to Take itetd to your* 
selves, 

6 When I hear a person treating the bi- 
ble with contempt, calling it a cunningly 
devised fable, and pronouncing the great yb^/^* 
Author of our holy religion an imfioster^ih'' imfioster 
luded man, say 1, you have a hard side to deluded i 
xnaintaioy you have infinite reason to Take 
heed to yourself, 

7 If 1 see a person willingly tenacious of ienaeioui 
his own preconceived notions, whose tivVcv^ 
is nnau5cepri6/e of coiltectio# as iVie iv^vVv^t ntxKtT 
imUJ stone i ai^s, say i, you are m a dwa^^a^*^ 
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ousl situation, you know Dothin^ yet as you 
ought, you have sufHcient cause to 2hk^ 
heed to yourself^ 

8 When 1 see a person whose health is 
Imliaired ? impiMred, buying roots, vegetables, Ijtc, of 
'vegetables^ _ strolling Indian quacks, and attending with 
listemngi a listening es^r to whatever they say, with* 

out enquiring from whence they came, or 
whither they are going, unfortunate people 
say I, I pity, you, you are in danger of being 
imposed I imposed upon. 1 fear you will spend your 
money without gaining your health, unless 
you Take good heed to yourselves^ 

9 When t see people putting off the 
concerns of futurity till a more convenient 
8ea8on,saying any other lime will do as well, 

/ire«u;n/t/{on astonishing presomption, say 1, what if 
intervene ? death should intervene ! for your soul's 
- sake Take heed to yourselves. 

to In short, 1 conceive that most, if not 
ealamities ? all the calamities and mischiefs which man* 
kind actually do, or ever will suffer, may. 
be attributed chiefly, if not altogether to 
this single cause. They do not take heed ta 
themselves* 

Mount Vesuvius. , 

An original letter by an American Gentleman, 

1 EVER since my arrival at Nu pies we 
Tour ? have had in contemplation a tour to the top 
Vesuvius ? of mount Vesuvius. It is, as I have before 

observed, in full view from this city, and 
majesty ? adds not a little to the majesty of other ob- 
jects, which together form so noble a pros- 
pect, on entering the bay of Naples, 

2 Early yesterday morning we formed a 
party of eighty ten personsytookcarriages^ 
and set off upon this interesting, though 

^fjp^etff/ian^ fatiguing ex]iedilidl« At Poiici, about 
.&ur mileB from hence)Vr«Mx «\tt Ci^tx\a.%^^ 
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and took jack asses, as we had to ascend a- 
bout two or three miles along a rough and Rough* 
uncouth road, which wds impracticable for uncouth ? 
wheels. imfiractica* 

3 Behold us then, thus gallantly tnount- ble ? 
ed| formmg a respectable cavalcade, pro* cavalcade ? 
ceeding along up the lava fiaved ascent to accent, 
Vesuuiua, Although this mount so often 

makes devastation around it, yet it is finely devastation* 
cultivated for a considerable way up— beau- 
tiful vineyards and gardens adorned each 
side the rough road which we passed. 

4 At every eruption, the lava takes a erufition \ 
new course, and we crossed over several Uiva f 
diiTerent streeras of it, in the state in which 

it cooled, ragged and uneven, like waves 

of the sea. After ascending in the manner 

described for about two miles, we came to 

the hermit's house,so called, because some hermit ? 

person generally resides there alone, and 

leads a solitary life, to accomodate and re- solitary ? 

fresh travellers, whose curiosity leads them 

to explore these elevated regions. txfilore ? 

5 At present^ however, we found no 
body here. The old man who was the last 
tenant of this hospitable dvvclling, and who tenant ? 
resided there five years, 1 have seen often hosfiitable ? 
in Naples^ He is a fiandrcy and a very in- intelligenf» 
telUgent and very well informed man^— has 
travelled all over, and speaks all the lan- 
guages of £urope* 

6 He shewed me a very fine collection 
of different species of lava, which he made 
whilst hermit of the mount ; some of which 
were highly curious and very beautiful. 
The situation of this house is on a high 
lidge with a deep valley on each side, so 
that it is not so dangerous a dwelling, as 
from a distant view, its near a\>^xQ^^V\ Vo 

the /nountain seems to indkcale. iT\d\t:a^'^^ 



.1 
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Crater i 



tninakU ? 
suffocated? 



grp/iing f 
congealed ? 



mnooith. 



eneounter ? 
9teefi. 



euvelofied f 



sturdy ? 
guide. 



pofnfious ? 



vlcanoe J? 



7 The lava, should it flow out from ibis 
side the crater, in its descent, must take the 
course of one of these vallies and leave the 
old man to look down with astonuhmest at 
the Naming torrent as it passes by him— but 
even in this case, his situation would not be 
enviable, as he must be nearly suffocated 
with smoke and hot vapor. 

4 When we had ridden about half^i 
mile along tliis ridge, and which was the 
best road we had come, suddenly found an 
end to it, and were obliged to cUsmount and 
leave our jacks ; as it required a no less ac- 
tive animal than man to clamber up the rest 
of the way. After groping over congealed 
waves of lava half a mile farther, we reach- 
ed the foot or base of the peak of the moan« 
tain. 

9 It thence rises in a smooth and regu- 
lar cone tp the crater, and now we had the 
most laborious part of our undertaking to 
encounter, the ascent is extremely steep, 
and the surface, a light, loo*. e sanc^or cinr 
ders, which slipping irom under our feet) 
occasioned a slow and tedious progress up3 
Here we stoppea tDt^ke breath and lock up, 
with curious desires to the braoke envelop* 
ed sumit, which we were about to gain. 

10 At last wesetoff cRd \%hn the help 
of staves and a sturdy guide to each of us^ 
which by holding to ' har:dkcrchit:fs ued 
round their bodies, assisted us considerably, 
we reached the rim of this dangerous crater. 

1 1. rind now, to use the pompouH stile of 
Bmuce : Who can describe our emoiions, 
when standing on the summit of this to 
long famed volcanoe, and from its steep 
edge peeping down into the crater, whence, 
$urh floods of flaming matter have been 



n 
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poured out as to deluge towns and citieB Deluge t 
^elovr. 

12 1 was not content with looking down *^ 

this cavity ; but wished to descend into it. cavity / 
Accordingly two or three of us, with one 
guide went down. It was Terjr warm, and warm, 
the smoke, every few minutes, would rise 
out and envelope us so as to hide us entirely 
from our companions on the top. 

13 After we had descended two hun- 
dred and fifty, or three hundred yards, our 
further progress was prevented by a steep 
prepipice, upon the brink of which we stood firecijuee ? 
and looked down forty or fifty feet further 

which was perpendicular. fier/iendi<!u» 

14 The smoke issued from a great iar ? 
number of crevices in the crater ; and by crevices ? 
digging away a little of the outside earth, 

in many places we found it so hot we could » 

not bear our hands in it. 

15 The circumferance of this crater c/rru^i^rr- 
may be more than half a mile, and the in- ence \ 
side presents a view like the ruins of brick 

•buildings destroyed by fire. The stones 
and calcined matter are of different colours, calcined ? 
and heaped up, by the explosions, in irreg- 
ular piles. Some part of the crater appear- 
ed frosted over with sulphurious matter. 
..16 There appeared to be one cavity to- 
wards the centre of the crater, out of which 
issued a great deal of smoke. As this was hefted f 
guarded all around with precipices, we could deaL 
not come to look into it. 

17 This crater was much enlarged by 
the eruption in 1794. The mountain be- 
fore that time was much higher, and term- terminated P 
inated in a smaller peak, but during that fieak I 
eruption it fell in and left the enlarged cavi- 
tjr which now remains. 
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Descend, 

fatigued, 
explored. 



\S After anvusing ourselves here awhUc; 
and resting a little upon the top, from which 
we had a very commanding prospect of the 
tSea, and country around, we began to de- 
scend, and reached Naples late in the after- 
noon, very much fatigued, but highly gratis 
fied in having vbited and explored the vol* 
caoic regions o£ mount -Vesuviut. 



Permitfed. 
stretched. 



touching. 



exfiert P 

Seseech. 

patiently. 



Phariiee, 



^promise, 



^ccu§ed ? 
incredible ? 

thought, 

MtTMreih. 



Paul*s Dejence. 

1 THEN Agrippa said unto Paul, thou 
art permitted to speak for thyself. Then 
Paul stretched forth his hand,and answered 
for himself. 1 think myself happy, king 
Agrippa, because I shall answer for myself 
this day before thee, touching all the things 
whereof 1 am accused of the Jews. 

S Especially because I know thee to be 
expert in all customs and questions which 
are among the Jews ; wherefore 1 beseech 
thee to hear me patiently. My manner of 
life from rny youth, which was at first a- . 
mong mine own nation, at Jerusalem,know 
all the Jews who knew me from the begin* 
ning (if they would testify) that after the 
straitest sect of our religion, 1 lived a Phar* 
isee. 

3 And now I stand, and am judged for 
the hope of the promise made of Clod unto 
our fathers, unto which promise our twelve 
tnbes, instantly serving God day and nighty 
hope to come. For which hope's sake> 
king Agrippa, I am accused of the Jews, 

4 Why should it be thought a thing in* 
credible with you,that God should raise the 
dead f 1 verily thought with myself that I 
ought to do many things contrary to the 
name of Jesus of Nazareth. 
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5 Which thing I also did in Jerusalem ; Jenualem* 
and many of the saints did I shut up in pris- 

oui having received authority from the 

chief priests ; and when they t? ere put to 

death, 1 gave my voic: against them* And 

1 punished them oft in every synagogue, tyna^gue. 

and compelled them to blaspheme ; and blaafiheme ? 

being exceedingly mad against them, I i^tV" fieraecuted, 

secuted them even unto strange cities, 

6 Whereupon, as 1 went to Damascus 

with authority and commission from the comjnission. 

chief priests, at mid day, O king, 1 saw in 

the way a light from heaven, above the 

brightness of the sun shining round about 

me, and them which journeyed with mc. journeyed, 

7 And when we were all fallen to the 
earth, I heard a voice speaking unto me, 

and saying in the Hebrew tongue, Saul, SmuL 
Sau!, why pcrsecutest thou me ? It is hard 
fer thee to kick against the pricks. And I 
said ; who art thou, Lord ; And he said, i 
am Jesus, whom thou persecutest. 

8 But rise and stand upon thy feet ; fur I 

hav« appeared unto thee for f his purpose, /Uir^t^. 

to make thee a minister and a witness both 

of these things, which thou hast seen, and 

of those things in which 1 will appear unto apfitar^ 

thee. 

9 Delivering thee from the people, and peofile, 
from the Gentiles, unto whom now 1 send 

thee to open their eyes, and to turn them 
from darkness to light, and from the power 
of Satan unto God, that they may receive 
forgiveness of sins and inheritance among inherUanct. 
them who are sanctified by faith that is in me. 

10 Whereupont O king Agrippa, 1 was 

not disobedient unto the heavenly vision ; diiobedient* 
but shewed first unto them of Damascus^ x>i«i<^Tv I 
and at Jerusalem,, and throughout ^W vVe ^Htvtdi* 
€)mast of Jude2, and then to the GecvXiV^'S 

6 
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Caught. 



firofihetB ? 
Muffer ? 



r-^- 



IcMweth, 

hidden, 

SeHeveit, 

pCTBtMlde9t, 

mUoffeiher, 

gwermr. 

tmiked. 



mfifiealed ? 
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that they should repent and turn to CSodf 
and do works meet for repentance. 

1 1 For these causes the Jews caught me 
in the temple and went about ta kill me. 
Having therefore obtained help of God» I 
continue unto this day, witnessing both ta 
small and great, saying none other things 
than those which the prophets and Moses 
did say should come* 

13 That Christ should sufferi and that 
he should be the first that should rise from 
the dead3 and shovild shew light unto the 
people, and to the Gentiles. And as he 
thus spake for himseif, Festus said with a 
loud voice, Paul, thou art beside thyself; 
much learning doth make thee mad. 

13 But he said, 1 am not mad, most no* 
ble Festus ; but speak forth the words of 
truth and soberness. For the king know- 
eth of these things, before whom also I 
speak freely. For 1 am persuaded that 
none of these things are hidden from him ; 
for this thing was not done in a corner. 

14 King Agrippa, belie vest thou the, 
prophets \ 1 know that thou believest. 
Then Agrippa said unto Paul, Almost thou 
persuadest me to be a Christian. 

1 5 And Paul said 1 would to God, that 
not only thou, but also all that heat me this 
day, were both almost, and altogether such 
•8 I am,except thesebonds. And when he 
had thus spoken^ the king rose op, and the 
governor, and Bemice, and they that sat 
with them. 

16 And when they were gone aside, 
they talked between themselves, saying. 
This man doeth nothing worthy of death,or 
of bonds. Then said Agrippa unto Festus. 
This man might have been set at liberty, 
it he hdA not a{)pealed vxnvo C2&%^. 
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7%e heum$y of the Mrihem IdghU in LapUnd. 

1 THOUGH in this climate the earth 
18 horribles the heafCDi present most beau- MorrikU. 
tiful prospects. The short days are ne 
sooner closed than fires of a thousand colors 
and figures light up the sky, as if designed 
\o compensate for the absence of the sun in comftemate, 
this season. absence. 

3 These fires have not herei as in the 
more southerly climates^ any constant situ- 
ation. Though a luminous arch is often iwninoui if 
se«n fixed towards the norths they seem 
more frequently to possess the whoie ex- 
tent of the hemisphere. hemiBfihtrc, 

3 Sometimes they begin in the form of 

a great scarf of bright light, with its ex- extremities. 
tremities upon the horizon, which with a horizanl 
motion resembling that of a fishing net^ 
glide swiftly up the sky, preserving in this 
motion a direction nearly perpendicular to 
the meridian ; and most commonly after meridian I 
these preludes, all the lights unite at the fireludea ? 
zenith, and form the top of a kind of crown, zenith ? 

4 Arcs, like those seen in France to- 
wards the north, are here frequently situ- 
ated towards the south^ and often towards 
both the north and south, at once. Their 
summits approach each other, and the dis- tummite I 
tance of their extremities widens towards 

the horizon. 

5 I have seen some of the opposite arcs, o^/ioute J 
whose summits almost join at the zenith ; 

and both the one and the other have fre- 
quently several concentric arcs beyond it. concentric ? 
Their tops arc all placed in the direction of 
the meridian though withaliltle d^QlinsL^ declination. 
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Meteor 9 ? 
aaaume ? 
agitated ? 



jihcnomc* 
non ? 



C9n»teita' 

tion ? 
dipped. 



dome ? 



efface ? 



/iretagea ? 



fiery, 
firodigiss ? 



tion to the west^ which I did not find to be 
constant and which is sometimes sensible. 

6 It would be endless to mention all the 
difFerent figures these me teorsassomCf and 
the various motions with which tbejr.are 
agitated. Their motion is most commonly 
like that of a pair of colors, waved in the 
sir, and the different tints of their light give 
them the appearance of so many vast 
streamers of changeable taffeta* Some- 
times they line a part of the sky with scarlet. 

7 On the eighteenth of December, 1 saw 
a phenomenon of this kind) that in the 
midst of all the wonders to which I was now 
every day accustomed; raised my admii'a- 
tion. To the south a great space of the sky 
appeared tinged with so lively a red, that 
the whole constellation of Orion looked as 
if it had been dipped in blood. 

8 This light, which was at first fixedi 
soon moved and changing into other colors 
violet and blue, settled into a dome, whose 
top s%od a little to the southwest of the ze'> 
nitb. The moon shone bright but did not 
in the least efface it. 

d In this country, where there are lights 
of so many different colors, 1 never saw but 
two that were red ; and such are taken for ^ 
presages of some great misfortune, 

10 After all, when people gaze at these 
phenomena with an unphibsophic eye, it is 
not surprising if they discover in them ar^ 
mies engaged, fiery charriots^ and a thou- 
sand other prodigies. 



. QuBS. How 18 America situated P — TV/tat are Uh 
firincifial Rivera ^— How many milea in extent .?— . 
iriMt U the number ofitsfiofiulation, i^fe, eTc , 
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OfUa Periods and Uses of Human Life. 

1 AS the eye of the morning to thelark, 
as the shade of the evening to the owl^ as 
honey to the bee, or a*i the carcase to the 
Tulture ; even such is life unto the heart of Vulturr, 
man. 'Fhough brighti it dazzleth not ; dazzleth* 
though obicure» it pleaseth not ; though obscure I 
sweet} it cloyelh not ; tliough corrupt, it cloyeth \ 
lorbiddeih not ; yet ^vbo is he thatknoweth 

its true vulue. 

2 Learn to esteem life as it ou^ht ; then 

art thou near the pinnacle of wisdom ./kjiniac/r ? 

Think not with the fool, that nothing is 

more valuable ; nor believe with the pre* 

tended wise, that thou oughtest to contemn contemn ? 

it. Love it not for itself, but for the good it 

may be of to others. G(^d cannot buy it 

for thee, neither can mines of diamonds diamonds, 

purchase back the moment thou hast noW fiurchase, 

lost of it. Employ the succeeding ones, in 

virtue. 

3 Say not that it were best not to have 
beeh born i or, if born, that ii had been best 
to die early. Neither dare thou to ask of 
thy Creator, where had been the evil, had 1 
not existed ? Good is in thy power ; the 
want of good is evil ; and, if thy question wanr. 
be just, lo ! it condemneth thee. question. 

4 Would the fish swallow the bait, if he bait^ 
knew the hook was hidden therein ? would 

the lion enter the toils, if he knew they (oils. 
were prepared for him ? So neither, were 
the soul to perish with this clay, would man 
wish to live ; neither would a merciful 
God have created him : Know hence thou 
Shalt live afterward. 

5 As the bird inclosed in the ca^e bt^c^t^ teavetH* 
he i^ctb it; yet Cearcthiiotfais(\esVk^:Stckiv^\. 

^» - - 
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JllQited. 

accommC" 
date, 

4travf. 
stretched. 



oughtesi* 



€omplain» 



$ickncs9, 
truly. 



limited, 
upan ? 
fruila. 



refiecition 7 
superfluous 



its udes 4 so neither labour thou vainly to 
run from the state thou art in ; but know it 
is allotted theei and be content with it. 
Though its ways are uneven} yet are they 
not all psdnful ? Accommodate thyself to 
an ; and where there is least appearance of 
evil} suspect the greatest danger. 

6 When thy bed is straw, thou sleepest 
in security ,* but when thou hast stretched 
thyself on roses, beware of the thorns. A 
good death is better than an evil life, btrive 
to live therefore, as long as thou oughtest^ 
not as long as thou €anst. While thy life 
is to others worth more than thy death) it is 
thy duty to preserve it. 

7 Complain not witli the foof, of the 
shortness of thy time. Kemember, tha^ 
with thy days thy cares are shortened. 
Take from the period of thy life the use^i- 
less parts of it, and what remaineth ? Take 
otr the time of thine infancy, the second in* 
fancy of age, thy sleeps thy thoughtless 
hours, thy days of sickness; and} even at the 
fulness of yearS} how few seasons hast thou 
truly numbered ? « 

8 He who ^ave thee life as a blessings 
shortened it to m^e it more so. To what 
end would longer life have served thee ? 
wishest thou to have liad an opportuivity of 
more vices ? As to the good, will not he 
who limited thy span^ be satisfied with the 
fruits of it ? 

« To what end, O child of sorrow ? 
. wouldest thou live longer ? To breathe} to 
eat, to see the world ? All this thou hast 
done often already. Too frequent repeti- 
tion, is it not tiresome ? or is it not super- 
"fluous ? 

10 Wouldest thou improve thy wisdom 

and thy virtue I Alas \ what art thou to 



^ 
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know ? or who is it, that shall teach thee ? 

Badljr thou empioyeat the little thou hast ; EmjilaytBt ^ 

dare ndt therefore to complain that more is 

not given thee. Repine not at the want o£ refiine f 

knowledge ; it must perish with thee in the 

grave. Be honest here, thoi! shall be wise 

hereafter. hereafter, 

1 1 Say not unto the crowi why nimbcrest 
thou seven times the age of thy Invd ? or to 

the fawn, why are thine eye^ to see my of^- jaton I 

spring to an hundred generations ? Are 

these to be compared with thee iit' abuse of 

life ; are they riotous ? are ihey cruel ? are riotous ? 

they ungrateful \ Learn from them rather 

that innocence of life and simplicity di nmfiUcUy ^ 

manners are the paths to a good old age. 

12 Knowest thou to employ life better 

than these, then less of it may suffice thee, auffice ? 
Man who dares en&lave the world, when 
he knows he can enjoy his tyranny but a tyranny. 
moment, what would he not aim at if he 
were immortal \ 

13 Enough hast thou of life, but thou 
regardest it not. Thou art not in want of it> 

O man! biit thou art prodigal. Thou ykr«d!i^ff/ } 

throwest it lightly away, as if thou hadst 

more than enough ; and yet thou rcpinest refiincu ? 

that it is not gathered again unto thee. Know 

that it is not abundance which muketh rich, 

but economy. The wise continueth to live economy P 

from his first period ; the fool is always be-^r«/. 

ginning. 

14 Labor not after riches first, and think 
thou afterwards wilt enjoy them. He who 
neglecteth the present moment, thioweth 
away*all that he hath. As the arrow passeth arrtni. 
through the heart, while the warrior knew warrior. 
not that it was coming ; so shall his life be 

taken away ,before he knoweth that he hathit. 
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DfluiUn i 
ffdaadveti' 

iure ? 
pursuit* 



involved ? 



improbabil' 

iti€4 ? 



15 Whai then is life^ that man sho 
desire it ? what breathing, that they shoi 
covet it ? fait not a scene of delusion ; a ! 
riesof misadventure) a pursuit. ofeYiU lin 
ed on all aides together ? In the beginnii 
it is ig^orancO) pain n in us middle, and 
end is sorro**;. 

16 As one wave pushelh on another, < 
both are involved, in thui Ijt.hirpci Them,ev 
80 succeedeth evil to evil in n\z life of ma 
the greater and t.'ui prcsc'ii rv'^ilow wp t 
lesser and th*. past. Ou: u;:orsar^ n 
evils, our expectations look i'or'ward ir 
iroprobabiliuea. 

\7 Fooltil to dread as inoi:..lr., and to c 
sire as if immortals ! Wha*. \:xvi of life is 
that we would wish to remain with us \ 
it youth ? Can we be in love with out raj 
licentiousness and temeiity f \% it a| 
then are we fond of infirmities. It is sa 
grey hairs are revered, and length of ds 
is honor. 

' IS Virtue can add reverence to t 
bloom of youth ; and without it, age plan 
more wrinkles in the soul than on the fbi 
head. Is i^e respected because it hate 
riot ? What justice is in this, when it is t 
age despiseth pleasure, but pleasure tl 
despiseth age ? Be virtuous while thou i 
youngi 80 shall thine age be honoured. 



Of the Tea Plant. 
Vegetable ? | OF all the vegetable productions 
China, the tea plant is the most valuab 
The.ahrub, which seems to be a apecies 
myrtle. myrtle, seldom grows beyond the sixe o 

Mize, rose bush, or at most six Qr seven feel 

height, though some have extended it to 
hundred. 
2 li sttccesdt best ia a gravelly soil) ai 



Hcenthus* 

nes9 I 
temerity ? 
revered ? 



^rinkleB. 
forehead, 
riotP 



^/wveify. 
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s usually planted in rowsi upon little hilb 
three or four feet distant from jeach other. 
Its leaves are about an inch and an half 
long, narrow, tapering to the points and in- Indented i 
dented like our rose or sweet briar leaves, Mar^ 
and its flowers are much like those of the 
latter. 

3 The shrub is an evergreen, and bears evergreen ? 
a small fruit which contains several round 
blackish seeds, about the bigness of a large 

pea ; but scarce above one in a hundred scarce^ 
comes to perfection. 

4 By these se^ds the plant is propagated, firo/iagatedm 
nine or ten of them bein^ put into a hole 
together; and the shrubs thence arising are 
afterwards transplanted into proper ground. trmnMfiianted 
They thrive best when exposed to the south thrive ? 
sun, and yield the best tea ; but there is a exfioeed i 
sort that grows without any cultivation, 

which though less valuable, often serves th6 
poorer sort of people. 

5 The Chinese know nothing of imperial Chinese. 
tea ; and several other names which in 
Europe serves to distinguish the goodness 

and price of this fashionable commodity* commodity* 

d lo truth though there be various kinds 
of tea, they are now generally allowed to be 
the produce of the same plant, only differ- 
ing in the color, fragrancyy &c. accordin g/ra^roncy ^ 
to the difference of soil, the time of gather- 
ing it and the method of preparation. Bo- 
hi or Bohsa te^ is so called, not from the 
mountains of Bokein, where the best of that mountain j. 
sort is said to grow, but from its dark and 
blackish color. 

7 This chiefly differs from the green tea, 
by its being gathered six or seven weeks 
sooner, that is in March or April, according 
as the season proves, when the plaivi u ui ^ 
full bloom Had the iearea fuU o{ \u\c« *, )a\ce. 
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w bci cj * the otl^r bf bcng kft lOMvch tW 
kngcr vpoB Uie tree, loics a gmt part oC 
Cmuracu ? its juice, and oootncts a difcicai ooloi^ 
taste and Tirciie* 

8 The gr^eD tea is oMst valued aod used 
ia Cluaa ; and the Behea seems notto bava 

cMi^ftOfea / been known taere till about tlie coBcloaiai 

€enimTy ? of the fifteenth centnry ; for a jodicioiis 

puUcsous i Hollander, who was physician and hotaniss 

to the emperor of Japan at thatperiod, telk 

OS that he bad heard of the fiohi or black 

tea being come into Togoe in China ; but 

upon the strictest search he coold maktt 

coald find no such tbingt and therefore be* 

/tUe, liered it was a false reports 

9 This makes it probable^ that ori^alljr 
thej gathered all the tea at the same time, 

dUc9very^ hut thatf since the discorery of the smoth« 

juicy, ness and excellence of the more juicy Bo- 

heay they have carried on the experiments 
still fiirtheri by gatbeiiog it at difierent sei^ 
sons* 

curing t 10 As to the manner of curing the tea, 

the Bohea is first dried in the shade, andaf- 
terwsrds exposed to the heat of the sim, or 
over a slow fire> in earthen pans, till it is 

ionvolvcd ? convolved or shrivelled up (as we see it) in* 
to a small compass* 

crimed t 1 1 The other sorts are commonly crisp- 

ed and dried as soon as gathered ; though 
according to Dr. Cunningham, the Bohea 
is dried in the shades and the green in pans 
over the fire. 

13 It is very rare to find tea perfectly 
purcy the Chinese generally mixing other 
leaves with it to increatte the quantity ; 
though one would think the price is too 
medorate to tempt them to such a cheat, it 
being usually sold atpongst them for three 
pence per poundi and liftNev Iqx tnor^ thaa 
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nine pence ; so that it is most probable the 

worst adulterations, of it are made by our jiduUertc* 

•wn retailers* tions ? 

li Bohea, if good, is all of a dark colQrjretaiier§ f 
crisp and dry, and has a fine smell. Green b§/um» 
tea is also to be chosen by its crispness, 
fraKi^nt smell, and lig:ht color with a blvt-Jragrmnt ? 
ish cast ; for it is not good if any of the 
leaves appear dark or brownish. 

14 As to the properties of tea, they are 
very much controverted by our physicians ; §o7Urover{' 
but the Chinese reckon it an excellent ed ? 
diluter, and purifier of the blood, a great fihysiciam. 
atrengthener of the brain, and stomach, 9^ reckon^ 
promoter of digestion, perspiration, and diluier, 
other secretions 

l§ They drink large quantities of it in 
fevers, in some sorts ofchollcs, and otlier a- 
cute diseases ; and think it corrects the meruit l 
acrimony of the hamors, removes ebstruc- acrimony, 
tionsofthe viscera, and restores deeayed vMcrra. 
sight. 

1 6 That the gout and stone are unknown 
in China, is ascribed to the use of this plant. 
Some of the virtues attributed to tea, are 
undoubtedly imaginary, and it has bad ef« imaginary ? 
fecta upon some constitutions ; but experi* 

•9ce shows that several advantages attend 

the drinking of it with discretion. flfr«cre/ts» f 

17 it quickens the senses, prevents 
'drowaiDtss, corrects the beat of the livery 
removes the headache especially that pro* 

oeieding from a crapula, and being greatly auringent ? 
astringent, it strengthens the tone of 4he Mtrengthcna. 
stoaiach. 

Tike handM9me and Deformed Leg, 
1 THLREare two sorts of people in the 
world, who ¥rith equal degrees o( ViesXxYi 
jmf mmlth, ntd the other cwnforts oiWIeM*^^^''^** 
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Dtffcrent^ 









ftaturm, 
de/etiB ? 



filetuant. 

cheer/uintMs 
contrarfesm 

society. 



ftitied. 
criticUe ? 
^iriginaUy, 



crnme tfae cive h^^pff Mui the other misc 
bic. Th:A arises verj mock fnym the i 
fiercer views in which thcT ccnsider thin 
penooi aiHi eTtntSf and the effect of Ji 
different Tiews opoo their own minds. 

3 to whatever thoa^ioQ hicb can 
placed^ tbey BUf find cooveoknccs and 
conirer.ieoce» ; in whatcre^ compacyv tl 
may find pencns and ccoversaticn loore 
lesft pleasiog ; at whatever taole. they i 
meet with meats and -diiDka of better ; 
of worse taate, cishes better and wc 
dressed ; hi whatever ctimate, thef willi 
good and bad weather ; under whate 
gorernmeot, thejr maf find gcod and i 
laws, and bad adirinisuatioo of those hi 
in whatever poem, or work of genius^ ti 
may see faults and beauties ; in almost 
eryf^icef and every person they may < 
cover fine features and delecu, good aud 
qualities. 

fi Under these circumstances, the 1 
sorts of people above memioned, fix tl 
attention^ those who are disposed tobe h 
pyf on the coDveniences of things, the pU 
ant parts of conversatfony the well dres 
dishieat the goodness of -the wines, the i 
weather, fcc.andenjoy all with cbeerfulni 

4 Those who are to be unhappy, ihi 
and speak only of the contraries. Her 
they are continually discontented tbemsel 
and by their remarks, sour the pleasure 
society; offend personal, many peo] 
and make themselvesevery where disagi 
able. 1 f this turn of mind was founder 
nature, such unhappy persons would 
the more to be pitied. 

5 But as the dispotiition to criticise, ; 
to be disgusted, is perhaps , taken up ori{ 
Mlly by imitation^ and kh wdkii%t«%^t«w« 
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to a habit which, though at present strongi 

may nevertheless becurcd, when those who 

ha?e it, are convinced of its bad effects on 

their felicity ; 1 hope this little admonition 

may be of service to them and put them on Servke ? 

changing a habit, which, though in the ex- 

ercise it is chiefiy an act of imagination, yet 

has serious consequences in life, as it brings 

•n real giiefs and misfortunes. 

6 For as many are offended by, and no« 
body loves this sort of people ; no one 
shews them more than the most common 
civility and respect, and scarcely that ; and eiviUty I 
this frequently puts them out of humor and 

draws them into disputes and contentions. 
If they aim at obtaining some advantage in obtaining I 
rank or fortune, nobody wishes them suc- 
cess, or will stir a step or speak a word to 
favor their pretensions. fireccneions. 

7 If they incur public censure or dis- 
grace, no one will defend or excuse, and 

many join to aggravate their misconduct, aggravate ? 

and render them completely odious: H odious ^^ 

these people will notchange this bad habit, 

and condescend to be pleased with what is condescend, 

pleasing, without fretting themselves and 

others about their contraries, it is good for 

others to avoid an acquaintance with them ; itvtnd \ 

which is always disagreeable, and sonietimes 

very inconvenient, especially when one 

finds one's self entangled in their quarrels, quarrels. 

% An old philosophical friend of mine 
was grown from experience, very cautious cautious. 
in this-particular, and carefully avoided any 
intimacy with such people. He had, like intimacy \ 
other philosophers, a thermometer to shew thermome^ 
him the heat of the weather ; and a barom- ter I 
cter, to mark when it was likely to prove barometer f 
good or bad ; but their being no inslrum^ikt 
invented to c'iscovcr at first sight) vViys >^'' 
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Inierview. 
dmbtcd. 



ctLTping. 



'fucrulous* 



Gontribute. 
inculcated ? 



inafiired l 
btoiioms. 



fi§iie99or. 



pleasing disposition in a person, he, for that 
purpose, made use of his legs ; one of 
^hich was remarkably handsome, the other 
by some accident, crooked and deformed. 

9 If a stranger at (he first interview re* 
garded his ugly leg more than his hand- 
some one, he doubted him. If he spoke of it 
and took no notice of the handsome leg,that 
was sufficient to determine my philosopher 
to have no further sicquaintance with him. 

10 Every body has not this two legged 
instrument ; but every one with a little at- 
tention, may observe signs of that carping, 
faultfinding disposition, and take the same 
resolution of avoic!ing any acquaintance of 
those infected with it. 1 therefore advise 
those critital, querulous, discontented, un- 
happy people, that if they wish to be re&*> 
pected and beloved by others, and liappy in 
themselves, they should leave off looking' at 
the ugly leg. 

FEMALE MODESTY ; 

Or^ the history of Julia and Roxana. 

\ MODESTY and propriety ©f behav 
ior contribute so largely to the happiness of 
young Ladies, that their importance can- 
not be too strongly inculcated. They are 
admiretl or dispised more on account of 
their behavior than beauty^ The charms 
of the latter are of short duration, but the 
charms inspired by a modest and easy be^ 
havior arc never for {gotten. 

3 The flower blossoms in the spring, 
and is nipt by the first frost : So beauty, at 
first sight stiikes the eye agreeably, but no 
sooner do ill passions discover themselves 
in the mind of tht pf'sscssor, thr^ she, who 
before appeared bea'.tiful, seems ugly and 
deformed. 
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3 Id the language of the poet, 



•* Beauty in vain her pretty eyes may roll, Pretty. 
Charmss trike the sight,but merit wins the soul." 



Modesty, especially in females, has' been 
celebrated by the good and worthy of all celebrated ? 
ages and nations. 

4 But we need not recur to the testimo* recur I 
ny of ancient times, our own reason teaches ancient ? 
us its importance, and our own observation 
affords numerous examples of the happi- 
ness she affords. Take for instance the 
history of Julia- and Roxana. 

5 Julia and Roxana were bori#in a pleas* 
ant town in America, where they had all the 
benefits of an early education. Their par- 
Gt^ts who were wealthy and respectable, 
spared no exertions to render them amia- amiable i 
ble and accomplished. 

6 With these advantages', their friends 
entertained the pleasing hope, that they 
would soon be the Erst ladies of the towq, 

and their company sought and admired by sought^ 
the worthy and respectable youth of both 
sexes. 

7 At a suitable age, having received all 
the advantages to be derived from a com- 
mon school education, they were sent to an 
Academy, wherethey might have an oppdr- 
tuniiy, to acquire a knowledge of the high- 
er branches of literature, and, at the same literature ? 
time, become more acquainted with the ' 
wopld. 

8 It is in situations of this kind, that 
young Misses seldom fail to discover their 
dispositions, and acquire a reputation which acquire ? 
generally remains through life. It weis 

here that Julia and Roxana discovered their 
dispositions, and acquired a TCi^wV^Xio^ 
^ixich they stiU retain. 
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Indicated ? 



handicme. 



mental P 



ties ? 
ajffubU ? 
liberal ? 
devoted ? 

alhvfcd I 



eicceedcd. 



daily* 



imfirov:-' 

ment. 
decent ? 



tntrediiced. 



9 Julia was a girl of handsome feat 
and her countenance indicated a soul 
sessed of that innocence, purity, firnr 
and simplicity, which always attract esti 
But her merit arose, not from hand: 
features, or the beauty of her countens 
She had a mind capable of distinguis 
the different value of outward and m 
aecomplishments. 

10 Her dress, always neat, simple 
elegant, was never rendered costly 
needless superfluities. Her behavior t< 
superiors was respectful, with her ec 
free and Aciable, kind and affable tc 
inferiors, and tothe poor and needy, lib 

1 1 At the Academy, she devotee 
time principally to the acquiremer 
knowled|;e and never allowed herself t 
allured from her studies, by trilling am 
ments. Naturally possessed of a goo( 
niuis, her progress in learning wasexcei 
hy few of her age. Beloved by hei 
structor, and admired by her com pan 
her reputation was not confined to 
Academy, but daily became more and r 
extensive. 

\2 When she returned, the same di 
sition continued. Her greatest pleasure 
sisted, in the . satisfaction, which the [ 
improvement she had made of her 
and advantages afforded her parents. 

13 'It was her delight, by a decent 
modest behavior and a cheerful compli; 
with their vishes, to reward them for 
expense and attention they hadbestowe 
her education. It was her delight, like\ 
to render herself agreeable to her for 
companions, and all others, to whose c 
pany she was introduced. 
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U Although she exceeded all the young 
Misses of the neighborhood, in every use- 
ful and polite accomplishment, yet, so mild 
and engaging were her manners, and so 
modest her behavior, that while they ac- 
knowledged, they never envied her superi- Envied ? 
ority. Indeed, the whole town rang in her sufleriorUy, 
praise, and whenever her name was men- 
ticmed, it was the lovely, the charming, or 
the amiable Julia. amiable^ 

1$ Far different was the character of 
Roxana. Not, however, that a want of beau- 
ty, or a deficiency in point of natural abili- deficiency J 
ties, rendered her incapable of being equally incapable P 
as agreeable as her sister. In her dress she 
was more attentive to finery, than neatness. 
In her behavior, to her superiors, she was 
not always respectful, her equals were often 
treated with neglect, and her inferiors, with 
a degree^ of haughtiness, that rendered tne 
very sight of he r hateful. 

16 1b company, she was forward, and as- 
8uming,and the least appearance of neglect 

would exasperate her so higblyj that she exasfierate, 

would often leave it with abruptness. Indeed abrtifitnets. 

whenever she went into company, she chose 

to command admiration, by the haughtiness 

of her deportment, rather than to attract defiortment^ 

esteem, by a modest and winning behavior. 

17 At the Academy, she derived more derived \ 
pleasure from amusement, than study ) of 
course, her progress in learning, was by no 
means equal to that of her sister* The rep- 
utation she acquired, it^ is true, was exten- extensive I 
sive,but it was the reputation of a proud and 
haughty young Miss, who neglects her stu- haughty • 
dies, and whose pride renders her disagree- 
able. 

18 Nothing was more common, than to 
hear of the difference between the proud 

r» 
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CantraMt ? 



arrogant ? 



thwarting ? 
t^ujjicient* 



rent em/it, 
irksome ? 
dcBfii&ed ? 



imitate, 
aequti \ 



genteel^ 



cuifucttc .- 
concval I 



aDd haughty Rozana, and the amiable and 
modest Julia. As they walked the strcetf 
the people at their windowsy would obaervcy 
*' There pass Julia and Roxana, what a con* 
<< trast I Who can believe they are sisters ? 
" The oney how lovely and amiable .! The 
'< other, Good Heavens ! so proud andarro- 
'< ganty that she seems to despise the very 
<^ earth on which she treads." 

19 Perhaps it is unnecessary to obserrei 
that after her return, her conduct was very 
different from thatof hersbten Insteadof 
yielding a cheerful obedience to the com* 
mands of her parents, she would often com- 
plain that they were harsh and cruely and 
the least thwarting of her wishes, however 
unreasonable, was sufficient to put her out 
of humor for a number of days. 

20 Her former companions, sensible of 
her superior advantages, were disposed to 
treat-her with respect. But such was the 
rudeness of her behavior towards them, and 
her contempt so great, that her company 
was extremely irksome, and her person and 
conduct most heartily despised > 

2 1 You connot my young Misses be long 
at a loss, which of theabove characters most^ 
to admire and imitate. If however, you 
have any doubt, let the sequel of their his- 
tory decide. 

2'J The wealth and respectability of their 
parents, the advantages they had received 
for acquiring a genteel and useful educa- 
tion, attracted the attention of young gen- 
tlemen from a considerable distance. Each 
Iiad her admirers. 

iJ3 But Uoxana, naiurally of a proud and 

hiuighty disposition, delij^hted to act the 

part of a coquette. Nothing was more a- 

j^rceable to her feelings, than toeonceai her 

i j:i/ disposiuonj assume uwAt Vil m^^i^^vv^ 



'\ 
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and by a false appearance of friendshipj 
gain the esteem and aifection of a youngs 
gentleman, that her frowns might the more 
sensibly affect and mortify him. 

34 But the pleasure she derived from 
acting a part so unworthy of a virtuous lady, 
was soon at an end. Her real disposition 
became known, her admirers forsook her, 
and all the young gentlemen who chanced 
to be in her company, observing towards 
her a studied neglect, soon left her to feel 

all that mortification she had so wantonly Wantonly f 
inflicted on others* injlicted \ 

35 As she advanced towards thirty, an 

age dreaded by the generality of unmarried ^^married* 
women, she began to perceive the necessity ficrc$tu€, 
of pursuing a different line of conduct. 
But the character she had acquired could 
not be forgotten. 

26 A widower, however, of about forty, vndower. 
paid his addresses to her, and they were 
soon married, in a few years she more 
than ever discovered the folly of her con- 
duct. Her Husband, at the time of their 
marriage, had the appearance of a man of 
property. But, " Ail £« not gold which 
glistens.** His large possessions were in- glistens, 
cumbered with mortgages, and the amount incumbertd^ 
of his debts was so great that he was oblig- mortgages, 
ed to sell his estate, and live on that which 
he received by his wife. 

2f As Roxana parted with this reluct- 
antly, and often upbraided him ivith the ufibraidfd I 
deception, he, at fipsi, treated her with deception ? 
coldness and indifiference, and at last, with 
such aggravating cruelly, that she was 
obliged to return to her aged and afflicted 
parents for protection 

28 The grief of her pai*ents, the unfor- ^ 

tunate situation of her children) mu^lV>«^ 
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iource ? source of distress to the unhappy Roxana,. 
which the imagination may conceive, but it 
is impossible for me to describe. Let us, 
therefore, leave her to her own reflections, 
and return to her sister. 

39 From the character we have cllready 
given of Miss Julia, you will, no doubt, my 

tuitonl youngL friends, expect to hear that her suit- 

ors were numerous and respectable* Thii 
indeed was the case. But so modest was 
her behavior to those gentlemen, whose af* 
fection she could not return, and whose par« 
ticulsir addresses she- could not receive, 
that far from being oifended, their esteem 
and admiration were increased. Even 

r^reiUd i while they regretted, that their addresses 
were not agreeable,they still acknowledged 
her merits did justice to her character, and- 
never spoke of her but in the language of 
praise. 

30 At the age of five and twenty, she 
was married to a veiy wealthy and respect- 
able young gentleman, by the name of Le- 
ander, in whom were united the charms of 
beauty, the graces of an accomplished be* 
havior, and .what was of far more value, all 
those good qualities which adorn the hus- 
band, the parent and the friend. Soon after 
their marriage she removed with Leander 
to an elegant seat in. a neighboring towD^ 
where they now reside, enjoying as great 
a share of happiness, as usually falls to the 
lot of humanity. 

31 They have now three children, the 
mutual ? offspring of their mutual love and affectioDi 
heirs. and the apparent heirs, as well of their vir- 
tues, as their estate. Beloved by theisL 

^ neighbors and fiiends, the happiness their 
situation affords them, is not confined tO' 
themselves. 



behavior ? 



marriage 
reside I 
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33 Bf their hospitality to strangers, by HoifiiiaUty^ 
their kindness to the poor, by the respect 
they shew to their parents, and the famil-T^mtVian'/ty. 
iarity and^ unaffected simplicity with which 
they entertain their friends and acquaint- 
ance, they receive the noble satisfaction, 
that their owa happiness is also a source o£ 
equal happiness to thousandsof their fellow 
beings. 

33 indeed, there is not a person in the 
town where they live, there is not a persoa 
who has had the honor of their acquaintance, 
vi/ho does not bless the day when they were 
married, and admire the wonderful goodness 
of Providence, in uniting in the sacred bands 
of matrimony, two characters, so worthy of cAaf»c*#r»fc 
esteem and imitation as Leander and Julia. CMtccm, 

Hiitory of a aurfiriun^ cure of the Gout* 

1 IN one of the provinces of Italy, there 
lived a wealthy gentleman, who, having no 
taste either for improving his mind or ex- 
ercising his body, acquired a habit of eating 
almost all day long. The whole extent of 

his thoughts was what he should eat for ^ 

dinner, and how he should procure the ^^^^^^f • 
greatest delicacies. delicaciei. 

2 Italy produces excellent wines, but ^ 
these were not enough for our epicure. He *fi^^^^^ • 
settled agents in different parts of France «^'''^''* 
and Spain, to buy up all the most generous 

and costly wines of those countiies. He . . ^ 

had correspondences with all t,he maritime ^na^^^^'^ • 

cities, that he might be constantly supplied 

"with every species of fish. « 

• 3 Every poulterer and fishmonger li^ Poulterer / 

the town was under articles to let him havc/*'""^"^^'"' 

his choice of rarities. He also employed 

a man on purpose to give directions lot Yk\& 

pastry and desserts. As soon i^s V^ Vv^^ de«stT\%» 
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breakfasted in the morning it was his con* 
staiiit practice to retire to his library, for he 
too had a librarji although he never opened 
a book. 

4 When he was there^ he gravely seat- 
ed himself in an easy chair, an^ tucking a 
Rapkin under his chin, ordered his head 
cook to be sent in to him. The head cook 

C§uhlc } instantly appeared, attended by a couple of 
footmen, who carried each a silver salver 
of a prodigious size, on which were cups, 

§auce8 I which contained sauces of every different 
flavor which could be devised, 

5 The gentleman with the greatest so- 
lemnity, U'scd to dip a bit of bread in each,^ 
and taste it ; giving his orders upon the 

firecisim 3 subject with as much earnestness and pre- 
cision as if he had been signing papers for 
the government of the kingdom. When 

ha/ifiil^ \ ^^^ important affair was thus happily con- 
<iluded, he gerierally threw himself upon a 

fatiguet ? couch to repair the fatigues of such an exer- 
tion, and refresh himself against dinnec. 

6 When that delightful hour arrived, it 
dcicribe ? ^^ impossible to describe either the variety 

offish, flesh and fowl whicb was set before 
him, or the surprising greediness with 
which he eat of all : stimulating his appe- 
tite with the highest sauces and richest 
wines, till at length he was obliged to de- 

detiat I sist, not from being satisfiedjbut from mere* 

tnabihty ? inability to contain more. 

7 This kind of life he had long pursued 
corfmlent } but at last became so corpulent that he 
bloattd i could hardly move. His face appeared bloat- 
ed, and his legs, though swelled to the size 
of columns, seemed unable to support the^ 

firodigiom* prodigious weight of his body* 

8 Added to this, he was troubled with 
juui^cifion^. continual indigestion, and racking pains, in 
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several of his UmbSi which at length termin- Termimitedi^ 
ated in a violent fit of the gout. The pains 
indeed at length abated,and this unfortanate 
epicure returned to all his former habits of 
intemperance. 

9 The interval of ease however was 
short, and the attack of his disease becom- 
ing more and more frequent, he was at 
length deprived of the use of almost all his 
limbs. In this unhappy state he determined 

to consult a physician, that lived in the same fihyiician ? 
town, and had the reputation of performing aurfirinn^f 
many burprising cures. or ; 

10 Doctor^ said the gentleman to the surfirixing^ 
'physician when he arrived, you seethe mis- 
erable state to which f am reduced. I do reductdl 
indeed, answered the physician, and i sup- 
pose you have contributed to it by your own 
intemperance. As to intemperance, repli- 
ed the gentleman, I ''believe few have less 

to answer for than myself ; 1 indeed love a 

moderate dinner and supper, but 1 never 

was intoxicated with liquor in my life. Pro- intoxkatedt 

bably then you sleep too much^ answered 

the physician. 

1 1 As to 8leep,said the gentleman, I am 
in bed near twelve hours every night, be- 
cause 1 find the sharpness of the morning , , , 

air extremely injurious to my constitution ; tnjunout 7 
but 1 am so troubled with a plaguy flatulen- t^^^V* 
cy and heartburn, that 1 am scarcely able iofi^^^^^^y* 
close my eyes all night ; or if 1 do, i find 
myself almost strangled with wind, and 
wake in agonies. 

'2 That is a very alarm!ng symptom *ym^/»»i ? 
indeed, replied the doctor ; 1 wonder so 
many restless nights do not entirely wear vfear^ 
you out. They would indeed,^nswered the 
■gentleman} if t did not muke a sh'iti vo "i^vo- 
vcure a Utile sleep two or ttiree XijDRft^ a^^«f> 
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ivhich enables roe to hold out a little lon- 

fer. As to exercise, continued the doctoti 
fear you are not able to use a great deal, 

13 Alas ! answered the sick roan, while 
I was able, 1 never &iled to go out in my 
carriage once or twice a week ; but in iny 
present situation, I can no longer bear the 
gentlest motion. Besides disordering my 
whole frame, it gives me such intolerable 
twitches in my limbs,thatyou would imag* 
ine 1 was absolutely falling to pieces. 

14 Your case, answered the physiciaoiis 
indeed bad, but not quite desperate $ and if 
you could abridge the quantity of your food 
and sleep, you would in a short time find 
yourself much. better. Alas ! answered the 
sick man, 1 find you little know the deli- 
cacy of my constitution, or you would not 
put me upon a method which will infalli- 
bly destroyme. « 

1 5 When I rise in the morning, 1 feel 
as if all the powers oflife were extingubh- 
ed within me ; my stomach is oppressed 
with nausea,my head with aches and swim* 
ming, and, above all, 1 feel such an intole- 
rable sinking in my spirits,that without the 
assistance of two or threecordials and some 
restorative soup, I am confident 1 never 
-could get through the morning. 

1 6 No, Doctor, 1 have such confidence 
in your skill, that there is no pill or potion 
you can order me, which I will not take 
with pleasure,but as to achange in my diet^ 
that is impossible. 

17 That is, answered the physician, you 
wish for health without being atthe trouble 
of acquiring it,and imagine that all the con* 
sequences of an ill spent life are to be wash- 
ed away by a julep or a decoction of senna* 
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But as I cannot cure 70U upon these terms, 
1 will not deceive you for an instant. Your 
case is out of the power of medicine} and Medicine. 
you can only be relieved by your own exer- 
tions. 

18 How hard is this, answered the gen- 
tleman, to bethus abandoned to despair even de^fiair, 
in the prime of life I Cruel and unfeeling 
doctor, will you not attempt any thing to attemfit ? 
procure me ease ? Sir, answered the physi* 

cian, 1 have already told you everf thing I 
know upon the subject. 

1 9 I must however acquaint you, that I 
have a brother physician who lives at Padua, 

a man ofthe greatest learnin;^ and ingenuity, ingenuity^ 
who is particularly famous for curing the 
gout, if you think it worth your while to 
consult him, 1 will give you a letter of rec- consult I 
ommendation ;for heneverstirs from home 
even to attend a prince. 

20 Here the conversation ended ; for the 
gentleman, who did not like the trouble of 
the journey, look his leave of the physician, joumcyl 
and returned home very much dispirited, dhfiirited. 
In a little while he either was, or fancied ya«c'Vcf. 
himself worse, and as the idea of the Padu- 
an physician had never left his head, he at 
last resolutely determined to set out upon 
his journey. 

31 For this purpose, he had a litter so 
contrived that he could lie recumbent or recumbent ? 
recline at his ease and eat his meali>. The recline ? 
distance was tiot above one day's tolerable 
journey, but the gentleman wisely resolved 
to make four of it, for fear of over hii^umQ Jatiguing', 
biroself. 

22 He had, besides, a l<iad'ed waggon at- waggon^ 
tending, filled with ever^ thing that consti- 
tutes good eating ; and two of hU cq^Va 
went wkh him that nothing mi^ht be yi^dX* 

3 
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fiorlsr, 
gfiacious ? 



ing to his accommcdation upon the roftd. 

irfcuicmf. After a wearisoine journey, heat length ar- 

iagcrty, lived Kiihin sight of Padua, and cagerljr 

ir.quiiing after the house of Dr. Ramozini, 

was soon directed to the spot. 

33 Then, having been helped out of his 
carriage by ahalf a dozen of hisserTanta»be 
was shown into a neat but plain parlor, from 
which he had the prospect of twenty or 
thirty people at dinner in a spacious hall. 
In the middle of them was the learned doc- 
Tomfiiaisancc tor him self, who with much complaisance 
invited the company to eat heartily. 

24 My good friend, said the doctor to a 
pale looking man on his right hand, you 
must I eat three slices more of this roast 
beef, or you will never lose your ague. My 
friend, said he toanother^ drirk of this glass 
of porter ,* it is just arrived from England^ 
and is a specific for nervous fevers. 

Ss Do not stuffyour child so much with 
maccaroni, added he, turning to a woman,if 
you would wish to cure him of the sciopha* 
la. Good man, said he to a fourth^ how goes 
on the ulcer in your leg ? Much bettor in- 
deed, replied the man, since I have lived at 
your honour's table. Well, replied the phy- 
slcian, in a fortnight you will be perfectly 
cured. ' 

26 Thank heaven, said the genileman, 
who had heard all this with^infinite pleasure, 
n.ave at last met with a reasonable physi- 
cian, he will not confine me to bread and 

rW "r:."""!- J^'^'J^ "'^^ ""^^'' P^^^^r^cc of cu. 

27 He ihch avVTO«.tWfl, v\v«, a^xvvVvcv^rv 
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ness, who presented him with his letter of 

recommendation] which after the physicLin 

had perused » he thus accosted him : biri 

the letter of my learned friend has fully in* 

structed me in the particulars of your case; . 

it is indeed a difficult one, but 1 think yuu Dijficul:, 

ha?e no reason to despair of a perfect re- de^fiGir ? 

covcry. 

?8 If, added he, you choose to put your* 
self under my care, 1 wiil employ all these* 
crets of my art for your assistance ; but one 
condition is absolutely indispensable ; you inthsfunia- 
must send away all your servants, and sol* ble. 
emnly engage to follow my prebcriptions /irf«cri/i- 
for at least a month : Without this compli- tUru. 
ance I would not undertake the cute, even 
of a monarch. manarc/t f 

29 Doctor, answered the gentleman, 
what I have seen of your profession, does 

not, 1 confess, much prejudice me in ibcir prejudice ? 
favor, and i should hesitate to agree to such heaitate t 
a propoial from any other individual. Do 
as you like,sir,aas\vefed the physician ; ihe 
employing of me or not, is entirely volun- voluntary \ 
lary on yon r part. 

30 But as i am above the common mer- mercenary ? 
cenary views of gain, i never stake the rep- 
utation of so noble an art,\^ithout a rational 
prospect cf success. And what success can 

1 iiope for in so obstinate a disorder, unless obatinau I 
the patient will consent to a fair experiment fiafieni ? 
of what I can effect. 

31 Indeed, replied the gentleman, what 

you say is so candid, and your whole behat- candid ? 

ior so much intrests me in your favor, that behavior I 

I will immediately give you proof of the 

most unbounded confidence. He then sent confidence ? 

for his servants and ordered them to return 

home,and not to come near him till a wKol^ 

jnoniS had ehpsQd . e\a^*te. . 
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32 When they were gone> the physician 
shiininjl asked him how he supported the journey. 

^Vhy really, answered he, much better than 
1 could have expected. i5ut I feel myself 
unusually hungry; and therefore, with your 
*icr?niJsfi'07il permission, shall beg to have the hour 
/iirsicTird ? of supper a little hastened. Most willingly, 
answered the doctor ; at eight o'clock every 
thinjj; shall be ready for your entertainment. 
In the mean time you will permit me t» 
visit my patients. 

33 While the physician was absent, the 
gentleman was pleasing his imagination 
with the ihoughts of the excellent supper he 
should make. Doubtlcss,si\id he tohimserf, 
if Siii^nor Ramozini treats the poor in s«ch 

h^s/iitatie ? a hospitable manner, he \>ill spare nothing 
for the entertainment of a man of my xm- 
tirlicif^tiit ? portance. I have heard that there are deli- 
cious tiouts and ortolansin thispart of Italy. 
S4 I ntake no doubt that (he doctor keeps 
an excellent ccok ; and I shall have no reu- 
tlU'nUslon ? son to icpciit the dismission of my servants. 
With these ideas he kept himself some time 
amused ; at length his appetite growing 
keener, keener and keener every instant, from {^xs.i* 

or dimity I ing longer than ordinary, he lost all pa- 
Jiatiencei ticnce,and calling one of the servants of the 
house, inquired for seme little nice thing to 
stay his stomach till the hour of supper. 

35 Sir, said the servant, 1 would gladly 
oblii^c. ^ .oblige you, but it is as much as my place is 

'■*^^ip worth ; my master is the best and most 
^•tvzdTOj^ij^ljpencrous of men ; but so great is his atten- 
V^fStjiioii to his house patients, that he will not 
Jireicncc^^ suffer one of them to eat unless in his pres- 
ence. 

36 However, sir, have patience ; in two 
hours more the supper will be ready, and, 

///a^c'/.*/r/{/yJ then you may indemnify yourself for all. 
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Thus was the gentleman coinpelled to pass 
two hours more without food, a degree of 
abstinence he had not practised for almost Muincnce*- 
twenty years. firaciUed, • 

S7 He complained bitterly of the slow- 
ness of time, and continually inquired what 
was the hour ; at length the Doctor return- 
ed punctual to histime> ^pd ordered lYiefiwictuall 
supper to be brought in. Accordingly six 
dishes were set upon the table with great 
solemnity, all under cover, and the gentle- 
man flattered himself he should now be t^- flattered, 
warded for his long abstinence. 

38 As they were sitting down to the ta- - 
ble, the learned Ramozini thusaccosted his 1 
guest. Before you give a loose to your ap- ioose, 
petite, sir, 1 must acquaint you, that as the 

most effectual method of subduing this ob- obstinate I 
stinate disease, all your food and drink will 
be mixed up with such medicinal substances ntedicinaU 
as your case requires. 

39 They will not be indeed discoverable 
by any of your^ senses, but as their effects 
are equally strong and certain, I must re- 
commend tpyou to eat with nioderation. 
Having said this, he ordered the dishes to 
be uncovered, which to the extreme aston- 
ishmentof the gentleman, contained nothing 

but olives, dried figs, dates, some roasted ^o««'«?« 
apples, a few boiled eggs, and a piece of /»w^« 
hard cheese, cheese 

.40 Heaven ^nd earth, cried the gentle- 
man, loosing all patience at this mortifying 
spectacle ; is this the entertainment you ^fiectacU f 
have prepared forme, with so many speech- 'liceches. 
es and prefaces \ Do you imagine that a 
person of my fortune, can sup on such con- contemfiUbte ' 
temptible fare as would hardly satisfy the ' 
wreiched peasants whom I saw at dinner in/^^**?*^ '.* 
vour hall I 

6P^ 
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4 1 Have patience, my dear sir, replied 
the physician ; it is the e:(ticme anxiety 1 
have for your welfare, that compels me 

Incivility ? to treat you with this apparent incivility. 
Your blood is all in a ferment, with the \i- 
olent exercise you have undergone ; and 
were 1 rashly to indulge your craving ap- 
petites, a fever or pleurisy might be the 
consequence. * 

42 But tomorrow, I hope you will be 
cooler, and then you may live in a style 
more adapted to your quality. The gentle- 
man began to comfort himself with this re- 
llection,and, as there was no help, he at last 
determined to wait' with patience, another 
night. 

43 He accordingly tasted a few of the 
dates and olives, eat a peice of cheese uiih 
a slice of excellent bread, and found himself 
more refreshed than he could have imagin- 
ed was possible, from such an homely meal. 
When be had nearly supped, he wanted 
isomcthing to drink, and observing nothing 
but water upon the table, desired one of the 
bcrvanls to biing him a little wine. 

44 Not as you value the life of this illus- 
trious gentleman, cried out the pbysiciun ; 

^ bir, added he, turning to his guest, it is with 
rcluciancef inexpressible reluctance that 1 contradict 
you, but wine would be at present a mortal 
poison ; therefore please to content your- 
self for one night only, with a glass ol this 
most excellent and refreshing mineral wa- 
tcr. 

45 The gentleman was again compelled 
to submit, and drank the water with a varie- 
ty of strange grimaces. After the cloih 
was removed, :>ignor Ramczini entertained 
ihc genilemun with some agreeable aijd; v 
improving conversation, for about an hourt •» 

und then proposed lo Yvli \a\!..t's\\A^-»'^VMe 
should retire ;o rest» 
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46 This proposal the gentleman gladly 
ccceptcd, as he found himself fatigued fatigued. 
\vith his journe/i and unusually disposed to 

sleep. The doctor then retired, and order- 
ed one of his servants to shew the gentle- 
man to his chamber. 

47 He was accordingly conducted ir. to a 
Qei{;hboring room, where there was little 
to be seen, but a homely bedy without fur* 

nituic, with nothing to sleep upon but a mat- ^attrau ? 
trass, almost as hard as the iloor. At thisT^^^r. 
the gentleman burst in'.o a violent passion 
again, Villain, said he to the servant, it is 
im possible your master should dare to con- 
fine me to such a wretched dog hole ! shew "^ifretchcd. 
me into another room immediately. 

48 hir, answered the servant with ^vo' firq/ouud ^ 
found humility, I am heartily sorry the 
chamber does not please you ; but 1 am 
morally certain 1 have not mistaken my morally^ 
master's order, and 1 have to great a re- 
spect for you to think of disobeying him in 

a point which concerns your precious life, t^rcciout, 

49 Saying this he went out of the room, 

and shutting the door on the outside,left tlse ^kutiing, 
gentleman to his meditations. They were 
not very agreeable at first \ however as he 
saw no remedy, he undressed himself and 
entered the wretched bed, where he pres- 
ently fell asleep while he was meditating le- ^^f^nj^f ? 
Ycnge upon thedoctor and his whole family. 

50 The gentleman slept so soundly that 
he did not awake till morning,and then the 
physician came into his room, and with the 
greatest tcndeinesi and civility inquired af- ^'^'^'^y ^ 
ter his health. He had indeed fallen asleep 

in very ill humor, but his night's rest had 
J much composed his mind, and the eiTect of 
. - this was increased by the e:ctremc polite - 
, ncss of the doctor : so tlial li« &w^v9^\^^ 
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Willi tolerable temper^ only making bitter 
complaints of the homeliness of his ac« 
commodadon. 

5 1 My dearest sir, answered the physi- 
cian, did 1 not make a previous agreement 
with you that you should submit to my ma« 
nagement ? Can you imagine that I have any 
other end in view than the improvement pf 
your health ? It is not possible that you 
should in every thing perceive the reasons 
of my conduct, which is founded upon the 
most accurate theory and experience. 

53 However, in this case I must inform 
you that I have found oat the art of making- 
my very beds medicinal ; and this you must 
confess, from the excellent night you have 
passed. 1 cannot impart the same salutary 
virtues to down or silk, and therefore though 
very much against my inclinations I have 
been compelled to lodge you in this homely 
manner. 

5S But now if you please, it is time to 
rise. Ramozini then rang for his servants, 
and the gentleman suffered himself to be 
dressed. At breakfast the gentleman ex- 
pected to fare a little better ; but Ms relent- 
less guardian would suffer him to taste no- 
thing but a slice of bread and a porringer 
of water gruel all which he defended very 
little to his guest's satisfaction, upon the 
most unerring principles of medical science. 

54 After breakfast had been some time 
finished, doctor Ramuzini told his patient it 
was time to begin the great work of restor- 
ing him to the use of his limbs. He accord- 
ingly had him carried into a little room, 
where he desired the gentleman to attempt 
to stand. That is impossible, answered (h6- 
patient, for I have not been able to use.& 
leg these three years* 
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55 Prop y5urself,then upon your crutch- Crutches, 
es and lean against the wall to support your- 
self, answered the physician ; the gentle* 

man did so, and the doctor went abruptly abruptly \ 

out, and locked the door after him. He 

had not been long^ in this situation befora 

he felt the floor of the chamber, which he 

had not before perceived to be composed of 

plates of iron, grow immoderately hot, un- immoderate' 

cler his feet. ly ^ 

56 He called the doctor and his servants, 
bdt to no purpose ; he then began to utter 

loud vociferations and menaces, but all was vocifera* 
equally ineffectual ; he raved, he swore, he 'tions \ 
promised, he intreated, but nobody came 
to his assistance, and the heat grew more 
intense every instant. inteiue I 

67 At length necessity compelled himto 
hop upon one leg in order to rest the other, 
and thus he did with greater agility than he agility ? 
could conceive was possible ; presently the 
other leg began to burn ; and then he hop- 
ped again upon the other. Thus he went on, 
hopping about with this involuntary exercise 
till he had stretched every sinew and mus- sinew, 
cle more than he had done for several years muscle ? 
before, and thrown himself into a profuse ^ro/us^ ? 
perspiration. 

' 58 When the doctor was satisfied with 
the exertions of his patient, he sent into the 
room an easy chair for him to rest uponjand chair, 
suffered the floor to cool as gradually as it 
had been heated. Then it was that the sick 
man for the first time began to be sensible 
of the real use and pleasure of repose ; he. 
had earned it by fatigue, without which it 
can never prove either salutary or agree- 
able. 

59 At dinner the doctor appeared again 
to his patient, and made h\m.aO:vou^^x\«\^- ajx^l'i^V^^^ t 
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poiogies for the liberties he had taken, with 
his person : These excuses he received 
with a kind of saDen civilitjTt liowever his 

Mitigated ? anger vvas a little mitigated by the smell of 
a roasted pullet, which was brought to the 
table, and set before him. 
. 60 He now from exercise and absti* 

ifictuals, nance, began to find a relish in his victuals 
which he had never done before, and the 

mingle f doctor permitted him to mingle a little 
wine with his water. These compliances] 
however were so extremely irksome to his 
temper, that the month seemed to pass 
away as slowly as the year. 

exfiired . 51 -^hen it was expircd,and his servants 

came to a^k his orders, he instantly threw 

carnage, himself into his carriage without taking 
leave either of the doctor or his family. 
When he came to reflect upon the treat* 

. ment he had received, his forced exerciaC} 

tnofQiuHtaryi ^^^ involuntary abstinance, and all the other 
mortifications he had undergone, he could 
not conceive but it must be a plot of the 
physician he had left behind, and full of rage 
and indignation, drove directly to his bouK 
in order to reproach him with it. 

62 The physician happened to be at 
home, but searcely knew his patient ag^uoy 
though after so short an absence* He had 
shrunk half his former bulk, his look and 
color were mended, and he had entirely 
thrown away his crutches. When he had 

9Uggeit ? given vent to all that his anger could sog- 
gest, the physician coolly answered in the 
following manner : I know not, sir, what 
right you have to make me these reproach- 

fierituiaion* es, since it. was not by my persuasion that 
you put yourself under the care of Dr. Ra- 
mozini. 
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63 Yes, sir, but you gave me a high 
character of his skill and integrity. Has he Integrity • 
then deceived you in either, or do you find 
yourself worse than when you put yourself worse^ 
under his care ? i cannot say that, answered 

the gentleman. 

64 < am, to be sure, surprisingly im- 
proved in my digestion : i sleep better than 
ever 1 did before ; 1 eat with an apetite ; 
and 1 can walk almost as well as ever • could 
in my life. And do you seriously come, 

said liie physician, to complain of a man comfiiainj 
that ha% elfected all these miracles for you miraciu \ 
in so short a time, and unless you are now 
wanting to yourself, has given you a degree 
of life and health, which you had not the 
smallest reason to expect ? 

^5 The gentleman, who had not sufid 
cienliy considered all these advantages, be- 
gan to look a litUe confused, and the phy- confuBtd? 
sician thus went on. All that you have to 
complain of is, that you have been involun- 
tarily your own »^dupe, and cheated into dufie f 
health and happiniess. Vou wieht to Doctor 
Ramozini, and saw a parcel of miserable /^rc^/. 
Wretches comfortably at dinner. 

66 That great and worthy man is the 
lather of all aboul him \ he knows that roost 

of the diseases of the poor originate in their originkte ? 
want of food and necessaries ; and there- 
Ibre benevolently assists them with better 
diet and clothing. 

67 The rich on the contrary^are gene-. 

rally the victims of their own sloth and in- victimif 
temperance ; and therefore he finds it ne* 
cessary to use a contrary method of curty 
exei else, abstinence and mortification. 

6^ You, sir, have been indeed treated 
like a child, but it has been ioT ^ouv o\r^ 
'^YMtaf^c. Neither your bed^ uotva^^^ 
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effectually. 



nor drink has ever been niedicated ; all the 
wonderful change that has been producedf 
has been by giving you better habits, and 
rouzlng^ the slumbering powers of your own 
constitution. 

69 As to deception, you have none to 
con^plain ofi except what proceeded from 
your own foolish imagination ; which per- 
suaded you that a physician was to regulate 
his conckict by the folly and intemperance 
of his patient. 

70 As to all the rest he only promised 
to exert all the secrets of his art for your 
cure ; and this, I am witness he has done 
so effectually that were you to reward him 
with half your fortune^ it would hardly be 
too much for his deserts. 

71 The gentleinan, who did not want 
either sense or generosity, could not help 
feeling the force of what was said. He 
therefore rnade a handsome apology for his 

fdisjiatohed ? behavior, and instantly dispatched a servant 
to Doctor Ramozinijwitha handsome pres- 
ent, and a letter expressing the highest 
gratitude* 

72 And so much satisfacUon did he find 
in the amendment of his health and spirits, 
that he never again relapsed into his form* 
er habits of intemperance, but by constant 
exerci&e and uniform moderation, continu- 
ed free from any considerable disease to a 
very comfortable old af!:e. 
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The lBtfayt9 make money filenty in every man^% pocket. 
1 AT this time, when the genen^l com- 
plaint is, that— (< monty is &carce,"it willbe 
an act of kindness to inform the moneyless 
how they may reinforce their pockets. I 
will acquaint ihem with the true secret of 
money-catching-^ttie ctrtain way to fiR 



Money. 
reinforce 
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efiiply parses— and how to keep them aN 
ways full. Tvro simple rules well observ- 
ed, will do the business. 

3 First, let honesty and industry be thy 
constant companions : And,secondly, spend Comfianicns 
one penny less than thy clear gains. Then 
shall thy hide bound pocket soon begin to* 
thrive, and will never again cry with the 
emply bellyache, neither will creditors in- bellyache. 
suit thee, nor want oppress, nor hunger creditors. 
bite, nor nakedness freeze thee. Jrceze. 

3 The whole hemisphere will shine heTnisfikerc. 
brighter, and pleasure spring up in every 

corner of thy heart. Now, therefore, em- 
brace these rules and be happy. Banish 
the bleak winds of sorrow from thy mind, bieak ^ 
und live independent. 

4 Then shalt thou be a man,and not hide 

thy face at the approach of the rich, nor suf- a/ifiroacA, 
fer the pain cf feeling little when the sons 
of fortune walk at thy right hand ; for inde- 
pendence) whether with little or much, is 
good fortune,, and placcth thee on eren 
ground with the proudest of the golden 
fleece. Jleece, 

5 O then be wise, and let industry walk 
' with thee in the morning, and attend thee 

until thou reachest the evening for rest, fienmj. 

Let honesty be as the breath of tby soul, 

and never forget to have a penny when all 

thy expenses are enumerated and paid. shield i . 

6 Then shak thou reach the point of hap- buckler i 
piness,and independence shall be thy shield helmet l 
and buckler, thy helmet and crown \ then vtretch, 
shall thy soul walk uprightly, nor stoop to 

the silken wretch, because he hath riches, 
nor pocket an abuse,because the hand which 
offers it wears a ring set with diamonds, 
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On the bQiling of PotatocB. 
1 THLRt. is nothing that would tend 
more to promote the consumpuon of pota^ 
toes than to have the proper mode of pre- 
paiing them as food generally knoi^n. in 
London, this is little attended to ; whereas 
in Lancastei^hire and Ireland the boiling of 
potatoes b brought to very gereat perfection 
indeed. 

3 When prepared in the following man* 
ner, if the quality and the root be good, 
they may be eateri as bread, a practice not 
unusual in Ireland. The potatoes should 
be as much as possible of the same sizei 
and the large and small ones boiled sep- 
arately. 

3- They ixiust be washed clean, and with* 
out paring or scraping piit into a pot wit^ 
cold water not sufficient to cover them, as 
they will produce themselves beiore they 
boil a considerable quantity of fluid. They; 
do not admit being put into a vessel of 
boiling water like greens. 

4 if the potatoes are tolerably large, it 
will be necessary, as soon as they begin to 
boii, to throw in some cold water, and occa- 
sionally repeat it, till the potatoes are boilecl 
to the heart ; they will otherwise cracky 
and burst topeiceson the outside, whilst 
the inside will be nearly in a crude statei 



un*iala4ahie\ q^j consequently very unpalatable and un* 

unwhole* /wholesome. 

§ome ? 5 During the boiling, throwing in a liv» 

lie salt occasionally is found a great improver 
ment and it is certain that the slower they 

pour. arc cooked the better. When boiled, pour 

rva/i^rate ? q^ tbe water, and evaporate the moisture, 
by replacing the vessel in ^hich the pota- 
toes were boiled, once nvore oivet \3afc^t^^ 
This makes themretnatkabVy drf wAtsv^Aj 
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6 They should be brought to the table 
with the skins on,and eat with salt as bread. 
Nothing but experience can satisfy any one 

how superior the potatoes will be thus pre- Sufieri^r I 
pared, if the sort be good and mealy. 

7 Some have tiied boiling potatoes 

in steam, thinking by that process that iteam, 
fhey must imbibe less water, but immer- /irocaa i 
sion in water causes the discharge of a cer* imbibe 1 
tain substance, which the steam alone is in- immern<m ? 
capable oi doing, and by retaining which discharge ? 
the iiavor of the root is injured and they af- retaining i 
terwards become dry by being put over the ^avor ? 
fire a second time, without water. 

8 With a little butter, or rotlk, or fish, 
they make an excellent dish. These direc- 
tions are so clear, that it is hardly possible clear. 
to mistake them; and those who follow 

them exactly will iind their potatoes ^m* surfiriiingo 
prisingly improved, and will be convinced /y> 
that the manner of boiling them is a matter 
of much greater importance than has hith* 
crto been imagined. 

Tjke Beaver* 
1 THE Beaver is an amphibious quad- Beaver, 
ruped of about three feet in length ; its tail amfihibiou^i 
which is of an oval figure, is covered with oi/a/ ? 
scales, and is about eleven inches long. He 
uses his tail as a rudder to direct his course rudder ? 
in the watter. The operations and archi- 
tecture of this animal are perhaps of all oth- 
ers the most wonderful. 

"2 In places much frequented by man, 
the j^eavers neither associate nor build hab- associate. 
i:ations. But in the northern regions of both 
continents, they assemble in tohe month o^ assemblci. 
June or July, fur the purposes of uniting in- 
to society, and of building a cuy. ¥\o\iv ^VV 
quartet's theya.rii\e in numb«r^> «ti\^ ^o^t^ 
form a troop of two or threes \x\ixv^t^^» ^ 
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•irchitec 3 The opcraiions and architecture of the 

turv \ beavers are so well dcscrihcd by ihe Count 

de BufToriy that we shall lay it before our 

readeis nearly in his own words. The 

rendezvous, place of rendezvous, he remark*, isgener- 
iiily ihc siiuation fixed upon for Iheir estab- 
lishnient, and it isah^ays on the banks of 
waters, if the waters be fiat, and seldom 
rise bbove their ordinary levclj as in lakes, 
the beavers make no bank or dam. 

^ liut in rivers or brooks, where the wa* 
ter is subject to risings and fallings, they 
build a batk which traverses the river from 
one side to the other' lik?- a sluce, and is of- 
ten from eighty to one bund red feet long by 
ten or tweh'e feel broad at the base. This 
pile fjf animals of so small a size appears to 
b(i cno!a;ou3> and presupposes an incredi- 
ble \A)<}y, 

d But the eoHdily with which the work 
ss const: ucitd is siill more astonishing than 
lis msgnitude. The part of the river 
where they erect this bank is generally ahal* 
low. If they fiud on the margin a large 
v»cc which can be made to fall into the river 
they begin by cutting ii down, to form the 
principal basis of their work. 

6 Tiiis tree is often thicker than aman*s 
l»ody. By gnawing it at the bottom with 
their four cutting teeth, they in a short time 
accomplish their purpose, andalways make 
the tree fall across the river. They next 
cut the branc!jcs from the trunk to make it 
lie Ifvcl. These oppe rations arc performed 

c^mmunUy, by the joint industry of the whole commu- 
nity. 

7 Some of them, at the same time trav- 
erse ihe banks of the river, and cut down 
smaller trees, from the size of a man's leg 
to that of his thigVi. TVvt*^ \.V\t^ tviWo^i 
certain length, drea^thtiamX^ ^\a.V«^, ww<v 
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first drag them by land to the margin of ihe 
river, and then by water to the place where 
the building is carrying on. 

8 These piles they sink down, and inter- 
weave the branches with the larger stakes. 
In performing this operation, many difficoU 

ties are to be surmounted. In order to Surmounted'* 
dress these stakes, and put them in a situa- 
tion nearly perpendicular, some of the bea- fier/iendic 
Y^rs must elevate with their teeth the thick uinr ? 
ends against the margin of the liver or elevated 
against the cross tree, while others plunge 
to the bottom, and dig holes with their fore 
feet to receive the points that they may receive* 
stand on end. 

9 When some are laboring in this man- 
ner, others bring earth, which they plash 
wlih their feet}and beat firm with their tails. 
They carry the earth in their mouths, dnd 

with their fore feet. They transport earth tran^fiQrt P- 

in such quantities, that they fill with it all 

the intervals between the piles. intervah I 

10 These piles consist of several rows of 
stakes, of equal height, aR placed opposite height ? 
to each other, and extend from one bank of ofi/ioaite, 
the river to the other. The stakes facing 

the under part of the river are placed 
perpendicularly ; but those which are op- 
posed to the stream slope upwardto sustain auttaini' 
the pressure of the water $ so that the bank 
which is ten or twelve feet wide at the base 
is reduced to two or three at the top* reduced ? 

11 Kear the top or thinnest part of the thinTiest^ 
bank, the beavers make two or three sloping 

holes to allow the surface water to escape. 
These they enlarge or contract in projjor- 
tion as the river ri»es or falls ; and, when 
^ny breaches are made in the bank by sud- 
den or violent inundations, they know how inundatianil 
to repair them when the water ^vto^vd^^. Tel\WiT.. 
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13 Hiiherto all these oppe rations were 
Dexteritif ? performed by the united force and dexteri- 
ty of the whole community. They now 
separate into smaller societies, who build 
cabins or houses. These cabins are con- 
structed upon piles near the margin of the 
river or pond, and have two openings, one 
for animals going to the land, and the other 
for throwing themselves into the water. 

13 The form of these edifices is either 
rouad oroval, and they vary in size from 
four or five to eight or ten feet in diameter. 
Some of them consist of three or four sto- 
ries. Their walls are about two feet thick j 
and are raised perpendicularly upon planks 
or plain stakes, which scrA'e both for foun- 
dations and floors to Iheir houses. 

14 When they consist of br.t one story, 
they rise perpendicular a few feet only, af- 
terwards assume a curved form, and termin- 
ate in a dome or vault, which answers the 
purpose of a roof. They are built with 
amazing solidity, and neatly plastered with 
a kind of stucco both within and without. 

15 In the application of this mortar the 
tails of the beavers serve for trowels, and 
their feet for plashing. Their houses are 

hnfiiyictra^ impenetrable to rain, and resist the most 
impetuous winds. In their construction, 
they employ different materials, as wood, 
stone and a kind of sandy earth, which is 
not ruble to be dissolved in water. 

16 The wood they use is generaly of 
the light and tender kinds, as alders, pop- 
lars, and willows, which commonly grow 
on the banks of rivers, and are more easily 

:ransfiortedl barked, cut and transported than the heav- 
heavier, icr and more solid species of timber. 

17 They always begin the operation of 
r:^////?^. TLftting trees at a foot or a foot and a half 
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above the ground : Tbejr labor in a sitting 
posture ; and, besides the convenience of 
this posture, they enjoy the pleasure of 
gnawing perpetually the bark and wood, 
vrhich are their favorite food. Of these 
provisions they lay up ample stores in their Amtile \ 
cabins to support them during the winter. 
* 1 S Each cabiB has its own magazine, magazine ? 
which is proportioned to the number of its 
inhabitants, who have all a common right to 
the store, and never pillage their neighbors, fiillage P 
Some villages -are composed of twenty or 
twenty -five cabins. 

19 But these large establishments are 
not frequent ; and the common republics 
seldom exceed tenor t\^elve families, of exceed, 
which each have their own quarter of the 
village, their own magazine, and their sep- village, 
arate habitation. The smallest cabins con- 
tain two, four, or six, and the largest eigh- 
teen, twenty, and sometimes thirty beavers. 

As to males and females, they are almost 

always equally paired. ■?-' 

20 Upon a nioderate computation, there- 
fore, the society is often composed ofl90 
or 300, who all, at first labor jointly in rais- 
ing the great public building, and after- 
wards in select tribes or companies, in select ? 
making particular habitations. comfianiet^ 

21 In this society, however numerous 
and universal, peace is maintained. Their 

union is cemented by common labors : and cemented. 
it is perpetuated by mutual conveniency, /^^/te/«areA 
and the abundance of provisions which they 
1^ amass and consume together. A simple 

taste, moderate appetites, and an aversion aversion ? 
to blood and carnage, render them desti- 
- tute of the ideas of rapine and war. 

22 Friends to each other, if they have 

any foreign enemies;they know V\ovi\5iW^\^f^Tt\^iv\ 
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them. When danger approaches, thejr ad'- 
vertise one anoilicr, by strikin^j^ their broad 
tail en ihe surface of tht water, the Roise 
of which is heard at a great dUtancC} and 
resounds through all the vaults of their 
habitations. 

33 Each individual, upon these occa- 
sions consults his own safety ; s'^'^ne plungft 
into the Wdter ; others conceal themselves 
Within their walls, which can be penetrated 
only by the fire of heaven, or the ^tecl of 
man, and which no animal will attempt to 
open or to ove^ turn. 

34 These retreats are nr>t op.ly safe but 
neat and commodious, 'jflie floors are 
spread over with verdure : t)ic b»'ancbes of 
the box, and of the fir serve tiiom fi»r car- 
pets, upon which they poimit not the small- 
est dirtiness. The windo^v which faces 
the water answers- for a balcony to re- 
ceive the fresh air, and for the purpose of 
bathing. 

25. During the greater part of the day 
the beavers sit on end, with their head and 
the anterior parts oftheirbody elevated, and 
their posterior parts sunk in the water. 
The aperture of this* window is sufficiently 
raised to prevent its being stopped up with 
the ice, which, in the beaver climates is oft 
ten two or three feet thick. ^ 

26 Wlien this accident happens, they* 
slope the hole of the window, cut obliquely 
the stakes which support it, and thus open' 
a communication with the unfrozen water. 

27 The continual habit of keeping theic 
tail and posterior parts of their body in the> 
water appears to have changed the nature- 
•f their flesh ; for that of the anterior parts^ 
asfar as the relnsi has the taste and consist* 
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ence of the flesh of land animals ; but that 

of the tail and posterior parts has the odour Odour \ 

and all the other qualities of fish. « 

28 The tail, which is a foot longi an 
inch thick, and five or six inches broad, is tlnck^ 
a genuine portion of a fish, attached to the 
body of a quadruped : It is wholly covered ^uadntflftL 
with scales, and below the scales with askiu 
perfectly similar to that of large fishes. In 
t>eptember, the beavers collect their pro- 
liaioD of bark ai|il of wood. 

39 Till the end of winier, they remaia 
in their cabins, enjoy the fruits of their la- 
bors and taste ttiC sweets of domestic hap* domestic ? 
piness. This is their time of repose, and 
their season of love. Knowing and loving 
one another, each couple unite net by 
chance, but by taste and a real selection. selection P 

30 The fcmaleb bring forth in the end of 
winter, and generjiily produce two or three 
at a time, ^bout this period they are left 

by the males, who retire to the country to retire ? 
enjoy the pleasures and the fruits of the 
spring. They return occasionally, however, 
to their cabins, but dwell there no more. 

3 1 The mothers continue in the cabins 

und are occupied in nursing, protecting and occupied \ 
rearing their young, which in a few weeks nurnng. 
are in a situation to follow their dams« The damt ? 
beavers assemble not again till autumn, 
unless their banks or cabins be injured by 
inundations ; for, when accidents of this 
kind happen, they suddenly collect their 
forces and repair the breaches that have 
been made. 

33 This accQiiiBt of the society and ope- 
rations of beavers, however marvellous it marteUous^ 
may appear, has been established and con- 
firmed by so many credible eye-witness^^^ crtditU '. 
that it is impossible to doubt oC \xs Tt^Xv.v« 
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^ The Creation t^the World. 

« 

1 MEANWHILE the 8UB 
JLgfieiiHoH. On this great expedition appear'dy 
rmdiance I Girt with omnipoteocei with radiance 

crown'd 
Of majesty divine^ sapience and Iotc 
Immense^ and ail his fether in him shone. 

2 About his chariot numberless wer^ 
poui'M ^ 

Cherub and seraph, potentates, and thrones, 
And virtues ; winged spirits and chariots 

wingM, ^ 

From the armory of God ; where stand of old 
Myriads t>etween two brazen mountains 

lodgM 
Against a solemn day harnessed at hand. 

3 Celestial equipage ! and now came forth 
9p9ntaneou9* Spontaneous, for within them spirit liv'jl, 

Attendant on their Lord : heav'n open'd wide 
Her ever during gates, harmonious sound 1 
On golden hinges moving to let forth 
The King of glory, in his powerful word 
And spirit, coming to create new worlds. 

4 On heavenly ground they stood, and 
from the shore 

They view*d the vast immeasurable abyss, 
Outrageous as a sea, dark, wasteful, wild : 
Up from the bottom turn*d by furious 

winds, 
And surging waves ; as mountains to assault 
Heaven's height, and with the centre mix 

the pole. 

5 Silence ye troubled waves, and thou 

deep, peace I « 

•mni/ic ? Said then the omn ific word, your discord 

end : 
Nor stay'd, but on the wings of cherubim 
(/plifted in paterudY gVoT^ ^^^ 
cAaos / jfar into ChaoSj aud V.Yv« ^ovVd \3Xi>awii v 
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r Chaos heard his voice, him all his train 

I lowed in bright procession to behold Procenicn^ 

eation»and the wonders of his might. 

6 Then stayed the fervid wheels, and in fervid I 

his hand 
i took the i<bluen compasses, prepared, 
God's eternal store, to circumscribe eircum" 
lis universe, and all created ^hin^s 9crUe* 

ie fooi he ceiuerM and the othei turn'd 
>und Lhroughthe vast profundity obscure, firojundity. 
id said, Thus far extend,, thus iar thy 

bounds, 
lis be thy just circumference, O world I tircumftr- 

7 Thus God the heaven created, thus the tnce \ 

earth, 

alter unformMland void, darkness pro-'OoiW. 
found 

)ver*d th' abyss : Biit on the watery calm 

is brooding wings the spirit of God out- 
spread, 

nd vital virtue infus'd, and vital warmth, infiited ? 

hro' the fluid mass ; butdownwavd purg'd^mV/ ^ 

he black, tartareous, cold infernal dregs, 

dveirse to life : then founded, then con* adver$c ? 
^lobM 

ike things to like ; the rest to several 
place 

disparted ; and between, spun out the air ; 

Lnd eai^h, self balanced on her centre hung. 



RiUea/or moderating 0ur Anger* 

I OUR Natures are so perverse m^Pervenel 
irrupt, that it is very hard for us to give 
loose to any angry passion against men, 
ithout running into some sentiments of 
lalice or revenge and thereby sinning a- i^^^liee I 
ainst God. Our anger is very api \o Vvcvr _*^- -^i^i. 
fe about trifles or upon mere a\iap\c\ow^*^*i?^^^***^ 
'tboucjuBt cause ; or sometimes nne^Voo 
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high where the cause may be just ; or. 
continues too long, and turns into hatred 
and in either of these three cases it bi 
comes sinful. 

2 It is therefore with the utmost cauti( 
that this passion should ever be suffered 
arise ; and unless we quickl^r suppress 
again, we shall be in great danger of brin] 
ing guilt upon our souls. The blessed 
postle therefore, connects the permissio 
the caution, and the restraint togetbe 
<< Be angry and sin not, let not the sua | 
down upon your wrath.*' 

3 Suffer not your thoughts to dwell c 
the injuries you have received, or on tl 
provoking words that have been spoken 
gainst you. Not only learn the art of ne 
lecting injuries at the time you recei 
them, but let them grow less and less eve 
moment, till they die out of your min 
buffer not your musing imaginations vh< 
you are alone, to swell and magnify thepr 
vocations that have been given you, nor 
blow up the fire of this uneasy passion* 

4 Avoid much conversation with Aaen 
wrath, and endeavor to keep clear of all di 
putes with weak minds, with obstinate spi 
its, and especially with persons of an ang 
and peevish temper as far as you- can. 
the flint and steel strike against each oth 
in a way of dispute, the sparksof fire will 
ready to fly out and an angry flame wiU . 
kindled. 

5 ^< Love your neighbors as yourself 
You are not immediately kindled into wi*a 
against yourself nor express it with sui 
violence, though you have often-done yoi 
self more injury by your own sins thani 
othipr|)ersons could ever do you. 
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6 You do not bear malice agtinst your- Beafm 
self nor hateyourself, though you have^ per** 
hapS) some evil qualities belonging to you, 

and you have often sinned against your own ainned. 
soul : You forbear yourself long^ and you forbear jt 
forgive yourself easily : Learn then to for- 
bear and to forgive your neighbors. 

7 Keep the sacred example of Jesus ev- 
er before your eyes : How meek under the 

vilest affronts I How patient under the ru- fiatient ? 

dcst injuries and most barbarous treatment I barharouk P 

how forgivingevento his bloody murderers! 

how did he return the highest good for the 

greatest evil ! and paid down his blood and 

life to redeem his enemies from hell, and redeem ? 

to purchase eternal joy and glory for them! 

8 ** Let such a mind be in you as was in 

** dKrist the son of God, who being reviled, reviled i 
*^ reviled not again ; and when he suffered) 
" he threatened not : l-^aving us an exam- threatened^ 
'^ pie that we should follow his steps," 

On Order in doing buaineaa ; and the utility 

of early rising. 

1 LAY down a little plan for yourself ; 
andallyour studies, exercises and employ- Studtee. 
xnentswiilbe easy and praciicablc. Youfi^^^'^^^^^^' 
will have time for every thing ; and you 

will never seem in a hurry nor embar- embarraa* 
Tassed. Order is the first law of nature, and *^^ ^ 
of nature's God. The moon, stars and tides 
vary not a moment ; and the sun knoweth 
its " hour of going down.'* 

2 Without order a thousand things will 

be improperly delayed, or wholly neglected, delayed ? 
While we are hesitating where to begin or hesitating ? 
what to do, hours fly away inaensibly^ never 
to return. If every thing know its place, 
you will escape the loss of many v^\>^\Aft 

10 
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moments and the anxiety of as many j\b^ 
Searches. profitable searches. 

3 Bractneae is by no means the neceasa^ 
afifiendage, ry appendage of an old maid. Order is the 

very parent of traquillity. A person is 
always easy whose affairs are always in a 
re^ul^r arrangement. At the same time 
mechanism. \e\.\\i^'fnechaniam of your process be i^ 
viaible, 

4 The perfection of art, you know^ is t« 
conceal- conceal it. Be always ready to receive 

your friends with an open countenance and 
connection, a cheerful heart. Society and connection 

have claims upon us to which we should 
sacrifice ? sacrifice every selfish consideration. 

5 If you be an early riser, you may find 
-amazing. time for every thing, it is amazing J^ow 

lofifiing. much is gained by lopping off an hour or 
two, from indulgence in the morning. Nor 
is the mere saving of time the only advan- 
tage. Our spirits are more lively, and our 
faculties are more awake. 

practice. e I do not know a practice, which I 

sliould more recommend, whether devo- 
tion, health, beauty, or improvement of 
the mind, were the object in view. How 

animated ? cheerful and how animated are the medita- 
tions of the morning ! What a delightful 
bloom flushes into the cheeks from its bal- 

exhalations, ^^y exhalations I 

7 What an unspeakable cheerfulness 

glides into the soul, from hearing the devo- 

matinsm tional marms of the lark, and from behold* 

scenery i j^g ^^^ u^^ Jjqpj, scenery of nature I How 

necessary is such a regimen to preserve 

complexion, ^y^^^ sweetness of complexion and of breath 

which aie the very essence and perfutr\e 

of beauty ! 

.8 When people think of accounting td 
Cod for the talents wV\\c\v \h^7 Wn^ x^tw- 
cd/ they overlook tV\e Vioxxrs viYacXx v^^Vi^v. 
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'ia Bloth and. unreasonable indulgence, i 
have inured myself for many yearg io this Inured f 
habit of early rising, 

9 In the spring months of April and 
May particularly, 1 grudge every moment grudge ? 
that is vrasted after five. I consider it as a 
rude neglect to all those sweets, which 
open to salute me. And i always find so 
much more deducted from the firmness of 
my healib, and the vigor of my understand- vigor. 
ing. 

Frailty of Life. 

1 LIKE as the damask rose you see, 

Or like the blossom on a tree, £lo9iom. 

Or like the dainty flower of May, ^ 

Or like the morning of the day; 

Or like the sun, or like the shaae, 

Or like the gourd which Jonah had ; gourd. 

Ev'n such is man, whose thread is spuni 

Drawn out and cut, and so is done. 

The rose withers, the blossom blasteth> 

The fiower fades, the morning hasteth, 

The sun sets, the shadow flies, Jlies.. ^ 

The gourd consumes, and man he dies. 

2 Like to the grass that's newly sprung. 
Or like a tale thal'B new begun, 

Or like a bird that's here to-day, 

Or like the pearled dew of May, fiearUdi 

Or like an hour, or like a span^ 

Or like the singing of a swan f swan, 

Ev'n such is man, who lives by breath, 

Is here, now there, in life and death. 

The grass withers, the tale is ended. 

The bird is flown, the dew's ascended, ' 

The hour is short, the span not long, sfianm 

The swan near death, man's life is done. 

3 Like to a bubble in abTooV> 
Ox in a glass much l\li.6 ^\oqV^v 
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Oc like a shuttle in a weaver's bandy 
Or like a writing on the sandy 
Or like a thought, or like a dreamy 
Or like the gliding of a stream ; 
£v'n such is ftian, who lives by breathy 
Is here, now there, in life and death. 
The bubble's out, the look's forgotten. 
The shuttle's flung, the writing's blotting, 
The thought is past, the dream is gone. 
The water glides, nan's life is done. 

4 Like to a blaze offend delighty 
Or like a morning clear and brighty 
Or like a frost, or like a shower. 
Or like the pride of Babel's tower, 
Or like the hour that guides the time. 
Or hke to beauty in her prime ; 
Ev'ti such is man, whose glory lends 
His life a blaze or Iwo, and ends. 
Delights vanish, the morn o'ercasteth. 
The frost breaks, the shower hasteth. 
The tower fuils> the houi* spends, 
The beauty fades, and man's life ends, 

5 Like to an arrow from the bow, 
Or like swift course of vater flow, 
Or like that lime 'twixt flood and ebb, 
Or like the spider's tender web, 

Or like a race, or like a goal. 

Or like the dealing of a dole,* 

£v'n such is man, whose brittle state, 

Is always subject unto fate* 

The arrow's shot, the flood is spent. 

The time's no lime, the web is rent, 

The race soon run, the goal soon won, 

The dole soon dealt, man's life is done* 



lightning. 6 Like to the lightning from the sky, 

hie I Or like a post that quick doth hie, 

* A collection made by the Roman CalhoWts a\. vVv^Sx Ivmvw^As. 
a/id distributed or dealt out by a friend o^ \Xie d^c^^-sfc^Xft vV'c 
Hfortoprajrfov the soul of the depaiXsAjt»^t«iU. 
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Or like a quaver in a song, 

Or like a journey three days long. Journey^ 

Or like the snow when summer's come, 

Or like the pear, or 4ike the plum \ 

Ev'ii such is man who heaps up sorrow, heafii» 

Lives but this day and dies tomorrow. 

The lightning's past, the post must go, 

The song is short, the journey's so, 

The pear doth rot, the plum doth fall, pear. 

The snow dissolves, and so must all. plum. 

An account oj the Snow Storm in Feb» 1802# 

I ON the Atlantic coast of America, Coaafm 
northeast storms begin in the south-west, 
and proceed thence to windward, at the rate 
sometimes of about one hundred miles an 
hour, it has been remarked long ago by 
Dr. Franklin that storms from the north- 
cast, on the eastern side of this continent, 
begin at the opposite poipt or to leeward, leewardl 
Whether this rule universally obtains may 
perhaps as yet admit of some doubt. But 
during the uncommonly mild winter of 
1801— -3, there was a strong, confirmation 
©fit. 

2 On the 21st, 22d, and 23d of Febru- 
ary, i8C2, there was one of the most re* 
markable and long continued snow storms 
that had been known for twenty years. It 
paged with extreme violence on the land, 
and wa^^ cause of several shipwrecks Mp*xreck^, 
^^^^^^J^Bk^: coast y many lives, and much 
propoHKere lost. The movements in the 
SiinxospfSBtt were first felt at the southward, atmo^ikerc. 
and gradually progressed northward, so as 
to be^sensible there r but not until af^er 
son:)^ours. 

3j^he Tacts were collected by Dr. 
Mitchiil, at Washington, the seat of the 
national Government, during the ^e^^vo^ <i^ aewwi, 
Ctwgress, whenihey could be «kac«xx\iAafc^ gAceTioi^w 
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commence' 

meng ? 
Potomack, 

bckteroua* 



watchmen. 



MtchilL 



Enpfieditionl with the greatest expedition, correctness 
and carC) and are as follow : 

4 After a fine warm and clear morning, 
the air towards evening grew cloudy, and 
it became rainy and stormy. The time of 
its commencement near the capital, on the 
banks of the Potomack:, as observctd by Gen. 
Smith, was about /ifl^/'cn hour fiaat Jive in 
the afternoon ; and before eight, the rain 
was excessive, and the wind boisterous. 
Here the weather did not become cold 
enough for snow until towards morning. 

5 The city of New- York, which is situa- 
ted rather more than 240 miles to the N. E. 
did not feel this commotion of the atmos- 
phere until about eleven. Then the city 
watchmen observed that the weather was 
changed from clear to cloudy, and that snow 
began to fall ; and at twelve Mrs. Mitcbill, 
who opened a window and looked out, ob- 
served that the ground was already white 
with snow, the tempest was brewing, and 
properly speaking, was formed at two. 

6 That night Mr. Humphrey Wood, 
was on board a sloop bound from Newport 
(K. 1.) to New- York. The tempest drove 
the vessel ashore, before morning, on 
Mount Misery Neck, upon long Island. 
They sailed from Fisher's Island, where 
they had been waiting for a wind, at 10 
o'clock at night, with a wind at £^|L E. and 
warm and pleasant weather. ^^I^B^ ^^i^' 
night it hauled E. N. E. and blc^a gale 
with hnow. Fisher's Island may be cora- 

comfiutedt puled to be about 140 miles E". N. E. cff 
New- York. 

7. Mr. Webster observed some of the 

*ihen97nena ? phenomena of this change of weather in its 

* beginning at New-Uaven. This place is 89 

miles from New-York> or 33 1 from Wash- 

iogton. Herelhcv^t^vYv^t \N^^Oi^tSxv\\vb 
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early part of the evening, but w^as overcast 

by nine. The stormy commotion of the at- CommoUotit 

mosphere seems to have begun about twelve m 

At Boston it was rather more than an hour 

later. 

8 Mr. Blair, an officer who was on board 
one of three ships from ^alera, in Massa- -^aaaacAu" 
chusetts, that were lost on Cape Cod during t^tts. 
the storm, relaied,after his escape, that the 
weather, on the day of their sailioq:, iiunday 
Feb. 3 1, was remarkably fine and favorable. 
At sunset, ihey were about four leagues ^^agues. 
from Cape Ann light house^ with a light 
breeze from S. E. breeze ? 

1> Jijter midnight the weather grew very 
threatening ; and at half past two in the 
morning of the 32d, the wind veered to the '^^e^e<i ^ 
N. E. and it snowed so fast that the ships 
could hardly discern each other.— The ship- discerji, 
wrecks during the storm were numerous ^htfiwrecks, 
and dreadful. Many persons were frozen A^^^'*' 
lo death. Satlem is distant from washing- 
ton 499 miles, or 257 from New- York ; so 
that this latter place is about midway be- 
tween the two places, 

10 At Portland in Maine, distant ^OZ Maine. 
miles from Washington, the snow began • 
between day light and sunrise. It ivas ob- 
served by young Mr. Vaughan, who was 
travelling on the morning of the 22d. At 8 fraveUing, 
A. M. jUp wind blew violently. 

I \ Vie storm began still later at Hal- 
lowell on Kennebcck river. This place is ^^f^^^^^c^* 
683 miles from Washington. There the 
sun rose clear on the morning of tltc 2 2d, 
The air became cloudy in about a quarter 
of ao hour. The snow began about cic .ea, 
and the storm had become furious within 
two hours after. Professor WaVevViou^^wv^ 
Benj> ^ughdn, Esq. have parvXcxAaitV^ *!• mcttoT^X^^ 
tended to tlrese curious meleoru\o<^\^Q\^x:ih« '^ 
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cverdng. 



Foughkeefi" 1 2 At Poughkcepsie, 83 miles N. of New^ 
•te. York, and situated beyond the first range of 

mountains, the sno^v began about 4 o'clock, 
on the morning of the 22d. And at Albany, 
1 65 miles north of New- York, it did not 
begi|i until a little before day-break on the 
morning of the i2d. 

13 At Providence, (R. 1.) Dr. Wheaton 
observed the evening of the 2 1st. to be 
clear and pleasant. The watchmen inform- 
ed him ** the weather changed before 12 
o'clock and continued cloudy, with variable 
winds, unill ihe violence of the storm began, 
which was at half past three on the morn- 
ing of the 22d.*' — Providence is 439 miles 
from Washington. 

€harl€$ton, 14 Accounts from Charleston (S. C). 
state that it begun there on the 21st, be- 
tween two and three o'clock in the after- 
noon.— The distance of Charleston from 
Washington is 550 miles — .By the news- 
papers it appears to have been felt on the 
Bahama Islands. 

15 It will be found on calculation, that 
between Charleston and Cape Ann, along 
the coast, this stormy movement proceed- 
ed to windward at the rate of nearly one 
hundred miles an hour ; for it begun at 
Charleston, say at three o'clock, at New- 
York at eleven and off Cape Ann at two the 
next morning. There is a distance of eight 
hours between Cliarleston and New-York, 
and of three hours between the latter city 
and Salem, making in the whole elevea 
hours. 

16 Now computing the distance from 
Charleston to New-York at about 800 miles, 
fttid from New- York to Cape Ann more 
than 250^ there will be a sea coast of almost 
i 100 miles swept over by this s.orm in 
isomewhat more VhSiU eiVe\«tv Vtf>Mi^« ^>dii;. 
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this computation applies only to the sea JtflflUti, 
coast: For if we take any ^ven pdm, as 
the city of New-York for example^ and in- 
stead of N.E.reckon due N. it will be found 
that the progress is eontiderably slower : firogrets* 
For it took all the time between eleven at 
night and day break next morning to reach 
Albany, only 165 miles distant in that di* • 
rection. 

17 Now, these remarks explain some 
meteorological facts, which though of com* 

mon observation, have hitherto seemed par- fiarad§xicuL 

adoxical or unaccountable : For mariners 

know, that to form a good jadgment of 

wind and weather, they must kee^ a look 

out for clouds and chan$>:es of atmosphere 

to leeward . In New- York, the rain or 

snow which accompanies a N. E. storm acc^m/mnic^ 

can be seen by laborers along the docks and 

wharveS) in the b>, W. at Staten Island, ten wiarveit, 

oreleven miles distant, for some time before 

it begins in the city, so as frequently to 

break off work, and put away their tools. 

18 And it is confirmed by long obscrva- 

lion among the faumers in that vicinity, vicinity, 
Lhat snow banks, as they term them, are to 
DC seen in the 5. W. many hours before the 
umosphere where the obser\ers aie, i« 
:louded in the smallest degree, or any cur- 
rent of air preceptible. They remark fur- fireetjitible. 
Iher, that a judgment can be formed o{ judgment, 
he weather by nothing whether the gather- 
ed clouds^ lowering in the distant horlBon, 
ire visible to the northward or southward 
)f the setting sun. If at sunset they are to 
.he S. of the sun, they predict a northeast 
(term witb snow ; if to the N. a southeast 
►term, with sleet or rain. dctt. 
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»1» UNDERSTANDING REA DER ; &n, 

06ierv€tions and refleetiont on STORMSy and aome oi 
er Pheomena of the atmosfihere^ 

In a letter from Professor Waterhouse, to Dr. Mitchell, dat 
Cambridge. Mass. Mardi 20, 1802. 

*^ Dear SiR} 

I « YOUR letter of the «th instant, i 

PretiH* questing information of the precise tin 

• the late wide spreading storm commenc* 

at this place, came to mj hands e"^ enii 

before last. 1 hasten to gratify you as f 

as f am able. 

5 " Sunday the 2 1st of February, tl 

day preceding the stopmhere, was remarl 

chimneya, ably calm and pleasant. The smoke a 

thertnome^ cended from the chimneys in a straigl 

ter» column. The thermometer at noon was 4 

hygrometer^ ^Neither hygrometer nor barometer indie 

barometer ? ted, at that period,any disposition cfchan^ 

ia the atmosphere* 

3 As late as half past ten at night, tl 
sky was clear and starligl^t. At about x.v 
hours and a half after this, viz. oRe o*cloc! 
in the morning of the 2id, the snow stori 

intelligent \ began. My information cdmes from an ii 
telligent market man who set out from h 
own house, for Cambridge, at midnigh 
Wednesday, Excepting for a few hours on Wednesd? 
2.4th, we saw not the sun for nine days, 
was the longest if not severest snow ston 
I ever knew. 

4 " 1 can readily conceive several goc 
purposes may be answered by this inquiry 

Kennebeck / 1 have therefore written to Kennebeck an 

Halifax. to Halifax^ and requested ray correspon( 

ent at the last place to extend his enquirie 

to J^ewjoundland. I hope you will exter 

Jamaica* yoars to Fensacola and even to Jamaica*'^ 

The severity of the storm was from nort 

north east ; that is, north two points to th 

east, being you \5.tio\ir, v<W\. vVv^ ^tvwjRS 

termed ag[uil/u. 
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5 These observations will probably 
'istrengthen the opinion prevelent in this Preveltnt ? 
quarter) that all our severe north eaai 

storms beg^n first, in point of time, in the 

90utk west, Franklin was first led to no- 

tice this, on being prevented by a stormy 

«ky fron> observing an eclipse of the moon eclifitt^ 

«it Philadelphia ; when at Boston,400 miles 

north sast of that city, the hemisphere was Aemisfihfn, 

sufficiently clear for that purpose clear, 

6 <^ it has always impressed me with 
something bordering on wonder, that, du- • 
ring the eix and twenty centuries wherein centuries ? 
the memory and learning of mankind have 

been exercised, there has been found one 

secretary of nature sufficiently instructed to 

give us a complete history of the ascent of ascent » 

vafiorsfrom the ocean ^ their sua/ienaion in 

the air^ the formation of cloudn^ of snow^and 

of the descent of rain^ with an entire and deicfint, 

connected chain of causes, • 

7 Descartes^ Nieuwentyt, Dr. Halley, 
Hunter, and some few otl)ers,bave amused 
the world with their theories on this sub- 
ject ; but which of them is unincumbered 
with difficulties ? What facts we have in 

this sublime part of nature are mere fra|^-/ra;^fM/«. 

ments widely scattered. The phenomena phenomena ? 

of these lofty regions of the air have been 

rather terriffic objects to purblind supersti- fiurbUnd t 

tion, than instructive appearances to calm 

philosophy. 

d « The ne ver ceasing drculation of wa- 
iter between the ocean and the dry ground ocean. 
has been contemplated, from the earliest earUest. 
ages, with grateful admiration ; but not be- 
ing an object of sight, has been ranked a- 
mong the inexplicable worksof Deity. The inex/iUea* 
clouds dispensing refreshing showera ^£ *^« ^ 
rain on the diy and thirsty ^toutv^ \ \V^ 
/iFojr of riirer»,with bheir long Utixv o\V^ti<^« - 
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iicial consequences, could hardly escape 
the notice of any thinking being in every 
age of vhc' world. We accordingly find the 
si^pply of water frequently mentioned in the 
OLDEStT Boo|[ we have, among the inost 
wonderful, as well as valuable of Heaten'k 
btessings. 

9 ^» Seeing the earth annually covered ~ 
Vegetablen. with a rich and beautiful carpet of vegeta- 
bles, and these astonishingly variegated^^ 
develofiing. gradually deTeloping, ♦' from seed time to 
ancient, bravest timcy' must have led those of an* 
recognize ? cient day s to recognize the proximate cause, 
the warmth of the sun and the moisiture 
from the clouds ; and these again to an ac- 
quainthnce with that perpetual circulation . 
subsisting between the ocean and the moun- 
tains through the instrumentality of the 
atmosphere, and by the medium of rivers 
to the ocean again. 

(0 But the philosophy or explanation of 

vivijytng i this vivifjring phenomenon is spoken of as 

inscrutable t inscrutable and past finding out. They did 

then, as we do now,carry our investigations 

as high as we can,as in the case oigravita* 

tiony and beyond that principle say, with 

them, " it ia the hand of Gody* an exprea* 

sion denoting the last term of our analytical 

investigate, roautts. Unable to investigate the essence 

inex/tlica* ©f ligh t and of^ri?, the Deity was called by 

^^ ^ the name of these inexplicable agents. 

1 i '< In those early days when the knowl- 
, edge of nature was confined to narrow lim* 

Indians. its, they like our Indians, 

** Saw God in the clouds and heard lum in the 
wind." 

Mtyled, Hence they styled the Deity, ^ the^Mrrof 

the rain." and represented him as, *« coil* 
/louring. ing forth thevfatcrs of the sea, figuring (hem 
tf^^0r, down according to the v«q^ot tKcreqfr^ 
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13 Whence wc infer thejr believed the 
vrater rose in form of rapor, from the ocean 
and that it became freshened in its passage 
through the air ; and it moreover appears 
that they were sensible that this process Proceta P 
was regularly and perpetually performing ; /lerfietually* 
for they remarked that ^' although all the 
rivera run into the aea^ yet ivaa the aea not 
full ; unto the place whence the rivera come^ 
thither they return again^ 

1 3 They seem also to have known that 
MOUNTAINS made a part of this grand ap- aflfiaratua ? 
PAKATUS and to have believed that iiwas 

not a fortuitous or random process, but for tuitoua ? 
regulated as we now find it| by weight and 
measure. May not this be inferred from 
that sublime question of Isaiah— << fVho 
hath measured thewatera in the holloiv qfhis 
hand^and weighed the mountaina in acalea," acalea^ 

1 4 Although they discerned this mag- diacerned, 
nificent apparatus, and saw its effects, yet 

were they restrained by a religious awe 

from attempting its investigation, because 

atorma^ lightning and hail were conceived to 

be the precursors of the chariot of the Dt\'firecuraora. 

ty 1 " who maketh the clouda hia chariot''^ 

■who walketh on the winga of the wind^^"^ 

accompanied with " hailatonea and fire ;" 

Or^ if you choose to have the spirit of these chooae, 

passages expressed in Englu^h metre ■ 

•* On cherubs, and on cherubims, 

** Full royally he rode. 
*' Aad on the V'ings of tniehty winds, 

*' Came flying all abroad." abroad. 

15 For this reason, probably, the origin 
and course of the winds," whence they come 

and whither they gOy* were deemed myste- myaterioual 
rious. Hence, instead of investigating the awe\ 
cause, their pious minds, overwhelmed >NkVx und\%cwTv.- 
aiwe^ sunk into undiscerning am^x%tti^*iA.\ Itv^- 
II 
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Under such impressions I cease to wonder 
that he who wrote that ancient drama, the 
book of Job^ puts amongst the most difficult 
of bis questions, that which demands an ex- 
planation of the " balancing of the cloudy** 

16 But shall not we, who are happily free 
from the terrors of the Mosaic, as well as 
Pagan systems, and who enjoy the encoura* 
ging intellectual scheme of Christianity, 
which never forgetting Deity, postpones 
everything cor/ioreal to the primary mental 
cause '^l say, shall we not unite our efforts 
to fill up that dreary blank left in science 
by the ancients ? 

17 And as man, who is the servant and 
ihterpreter of nature, can act and under- 
stand no further than he has, either in ope- 
ration or iti contemplation observed of the 
method and order of nature, let us com- 
mence a patient observation of the ordinary 
and extraordinary phenomena that occur in 
this scene of wonders, the atmosphere : 
and then collect those fragments of knowl- 
edgcj widely scattered through the world, 
on the same subject. 

18 '< Although much of the operations 
going forward in the atmosphere may have 
some links that have hitherto escaped the 

p most inquisiiive eye, and others, though 
seen, may not be fully understood, still we 
ought noi to be discouraged. These de- 
tached links will one day be united, and 
form a part of the great chain of natural 
causes, adding still stronger proofs oi that 
unity of design which pervades the great 
temple of nature. 

19 " Some men seem destined to ob* 
serve and record naked facts $ others, of a 
superiorgeniuSjfoUowafterand apply them* 
borne future Ftauklin may do with thcsa 
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deaiderated facts^ what Newton did with 
those collected by Kepler and Galileo, and 
therewith form a^system which may teach System ? 
us to bridle the winds themselveS) and ren- 
tier themfurther subservient to human uses/' aubaervientt 

An affect ng Scory, 

1 A POOR, idle, drunken weaver in Drunken, 
Spitalfields, had a faithful and laborious 

wife, who by her frugality and industry, /rw^a/:/y ? 

had laid by her as much money as purchased 

her a ticket in a late lottery, She had hid lottery, 

this very privately in the boitom of a trunk, 

and had given her number to a friend and 

confident: who had promised to keep the 

secret, and bring her news of the success. 

2 T/.« poor adventurer chanced one day chanced, 
to go abroad, when her careless husband, 
suspecdfig she had saved some money, suifieciinff, 
searches every corner, till at length he finds 

the same ticket, which he immediately 
seizes, sells, and squanders away the money, Bcizea, 
without the wife suspecting any thing of 
the matter. 

3 A day or two afterwards, this friend, 
who was a woman, comes and brings the 

wife word, that she had a prize of five hun- firize. 
dred pounds. The poor creaturp, overjoy- ^/es, 
ed, flies up stairs to her husband, who was stairs. 
then at work, and desired him to leave his 
loom that evening, and come and drink 
with a friend of his and hers below. 

4 The man received this cheerful invita- received* 
tion, as bad husbands sometimes do, and af- 

t^ra cross word, told her he would not 

come. His wife with tenderness renewed 

her importunity, and at length said to him, imfiortunity , 

*' My love, I have within these few months, montha, 

unknown to you, scraped together ^^ tivMcV 

jnoncyas has bought us a lickel \x\ vYi^\oV 
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^'^ ., tcTf ; and now here is Mrs. Quick, come ta 

, tell me that it ia come up this rooming a 

five hundred pound prize." 

TiipUed. s The husband replied iromeiliatriy, 

" Yoa lie, you slut, you have no ticket, fat 

J have sold it." The'poor woman,oponthis, 

fainted away in a fit, rccoTered, and imme' 

diately ran distracted. As &lie had no de 

dr/raudi sign to defraud her husband, but wasV'ii- 

fiarticijialc, ling only to participate in his good fortune, 

every one nill naturally pity her, but think 

,her husband's puniabineiit was just. 




The CMIEL and the BUOMEDJMT. 

Camei^ 1 THESE names do not make distinct 

dromedary, kinds, but are only given to a variety of the 

same animal, which has however, subsisted 

iwrnfMoriff/? time immemorial. The ■ principal, and 

firinci/ial? perhaps the only seHsible difference, by 

which those two races arc dialinguished, 

consists in this, that the camel has two 

t bunches upoi\ hi* 'ca.zV.-, whevcasthe diomc- 
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dary has but one ; the latter also, is neither 
so large nor so strong as the camel. 

3 These two races, however, produce ^ 

with each other, and the mixed breed form* 
ed between them is considered the best,the 
most patient, and the most indefatigable of Patient ? 
ail the kind. Of the two varieties, the indefatiga* 
dromedary is, by far the most numerous : ble P 
The camel being scarcely found except in 
Turkey, and the countries of the Levant^ Turkey ? 
while the other is found spread over all the 
deserts of Arabia, the southern parts of Af- 
rica, Persia, Tartary, and a great part of the 
eastern Indies. Indies I 

3 Neither, however, can subsist,or prop- . 
agate, in the variable climate, towards the 
north ; they seem formed for those coun- 
tries where shrubs are plenty and water 
scarce; where they can travel along the f^^'^ ^ 
sandy desert, withoutbeing impeded by riv- ^^tcded ? 
ers, and find food at expected distances ; 

such a country is Arabia, and thisofalloth- 

ers, seems most adapted to the support (^dafited 7 

and production of this animal.^ 

4 The camel is the most temperate of temfierate ? 
all animals, and it can continue to travel sev« 

eral days without drinking. In those vast 

deserts, where the earthis every where dry 

and sandy, where there are neither birdsnor 

beasts,neither insects nor vegetables, where ^^ffatablea P 

nothing is to be seen but hills of sand and 

heaps of bones, there the camel travels, 

posting forward, without requiring either 

drink or pasture , and is often found six or sev- A^*^"'*^ ? 

en days, without htiy sustenance whatever, sustenance P 

5 Its feet are formed for travelling upon 
sand, and utterly undt for moist or marshy 
places ; the inhabitants, therefore, find a 
most useful assistant in this animal, where 
no other could subsist, and bj \i^ wv^asw^ 

JJ* 
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GroB» those deserts with safety, which wo\ 
be unpassable by any other method of cc 
veyance. 

6 An animal) thus formed for a sar 
and desert regton, cannot be propagated 
one of a different nature. Many vain ef!b 
have been tried to propagate the camel 
Spain ; they ha^e been transported ii 
America, but have multiplied in neither, 

7 It is true, indeed, that they may 
brought into these countries, and may, p< 
haps, be found to produce there, but 1 
care of keeping them is so great, and 1 
accidents to which they are exposed, fn 
the changeableness of the climate, are 
many, that they cannot answer the care 
keeping. In a few years also, they are sc 
to degenerate ; their strength and their 
tience forsake them ; and, instead of m« 
ing the riches, they become the burden 
their keepers. 

8 But it is very different in Arabia, \ 
those countries whei^ the camel is tun 
to useful pirrposes. It is there considei 
as a sacred animal, without whose help, i 
natives could neither subsist, traffic, i 
travel. Its milk makes a part of their no 
ishment ; they feed upon its flesh, parti 
larly when young ; they clothe themscl 
with its hair,which it is seen to moult rei 
larly once a year, and if they fear an inv 
ing enemy, their camels serve them 
ilight, and in a single day, they are kno 
to travel above a hundred miles. 

9 Thus by means of the camel, an A 
bian finds safety in his deserts ; all the 
mies upon earth might be lost in the p 

. suit of a flying squadron of this coun 
mounted upon their camels, and taking ] 
vgc in solitudes, where nothing inierpo 
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to stop their ^ght^ or to force them to a- 
"nait the invader. 

\0 i^othing can be more dreary than the Dreary I 
aspect of these sandy plains, that seem en- as/iecf } 
tirely forsaken of life and vegetation : 
wherever the eye turnS) nothing is pre- 
sented but a sterile and dusty soil, some- sterile ? 
times torn up by- the winds, and moving ia 
great waves along, which, when viewed 
from an eminence, resembles less the earth 
than the ocean. 

1 1 Here and there a few shrubs appear 

that only teaches us to wish for the grove, grove I 
that reminds us of^the shade in these sultry sultry I 
climates,^ without affording its refreshment: 
the return of morning, which in other places ' 
carries an idea of cheerfulness, here serves 
only to enlighten the endless and dreary 
waste, and to present the traveller with an 
unfinished prospect of his forlorn situation; forhm ? 
yet in this chasm of nature, by the help of chaaml 
the camel the Arabian finds safety and 
subaistance. 

12 Thu9 these deserts, which present 
the stranger with nothing but objects of 
danger and sterility, afford the inhabitant sterility ? 
protection, food and liberty. The Arabian 

lives independent and tranquil in the midst tranquil ? 
of his solitudes ; and instead of considering 
the vast solitudes spread around him as a 8oliiude$ ? 
restraint upon his happiness ; be is, by ex- 
perience taught to regard them as the ram- ramfiarts* 
parts of his freedom. 

13 The camel is easily instructed in the 
methods of taking up and supporting his 
burden ; their legs, a few days after they 
are produced, are bent under them ; they 

are in this manner loaded, and taught to loaded, 
rise ; their burden is every day thits in- 
creased by insensible de^veesi uW. vXx^^^sDi- 
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jidcguate I 



patient n 
thirst. 



sustaining ? 



stomachs 
nbatinence ? 



reservoir ? 



capacity* 



adulterated, 
aliments I 
resource I 



macerate \ 



travellers* 
straitened ? 



carnage, 
9jieedy, 



mal is capable of supporting a weight ade- 
quate to its force. 

14 The same care is taken in making 
them patient of hunger and thirst ; while 
other animals receive their food at stated 
timeSj the camel, is restrained for days to* 
gether, and these intervals of famine are in- 
creased in proportion as the animal seems 
capable of sustaining them. 

15 By this method of education^ they 
live five or six days, without food or water ; 
and their stomach is formed most admira* 
bly by nature, to fit them for a long absti- 
nence ; besides the fouf stomachs, which 
all animals have that chew the cud, (and the 
camel' is of the number) it has a fifth sto« 
mach, which serves as a reservoir^to hold a 
greater quantity of water, than the animal 
has an immediate occasion for* 

16 It is of a sufficient capacity to con- 
tain a large quantity of water, where the 
fluid remains without corrupting, or with- 
out being adulterated by the other aliments; 
when the camel finds itself pressed with 
thirst, it hiis here an easy resource for 
quenching it ; it throws up a quantity of 
this water by a simple contraction of the 
muscles, into the other stomachs, and this 
serves to macerate its dry and simple food. 

17 In this manner^ as it drinks but sel- 
dom, it takes in a large quantity at a time ; 
and travellers, when straitened for water, 
have been often known to kill their camels 
for that which they expected to find within 
them. 

18 In Turkey, Persia, Arabia, Barbary 
and Egypt, their whole commerce is carri- 
ed on by means of camels, and no carriage 
is more speedy, and none less expensive in 
these countries. Id^tcb^txit's aud traveilert 
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unite themselves into a body^ fumifthed witb 
camels, to secure themselves from the in- 
sults of the robbers that infest the countries Infett P 
in which they live. 

1 9 This assemblage is called the caravan, asiemblagCi- 
in which the numbers are sometimes known caravitn I 
to amount to above ten thousand, and the 
number of camels is o^len grater than 
those of the men ; each of these camels is 
loaded according to his strength, and he 
is so sensible of it himself, that when his 
burden is too great, he remains still in 
the posture in which he is loaded, refusing poitttrt^ 
to rise) (ill his burden is lessoned or taken 
away. 

30 In general, the large camels are ca* 
pable of carrying a thousand weight, and ^^JTA^* 
sometimes twelve hundred ;. the drome* 
dary from six to seven. In these trading 
joumies, they travel but slowly, their stages /otff^iV*. 
are generally regulated, and they ^tl^om regulated T 
go above thirty, or at m«st, above five and 
thirty miles a day. 

2 1 Every evening when they arrive at a 
stage, which is usually some spot of ver- verdure t 
dure> where water and shrubs are plenty, 
they are permitted to feed at liberty ; ihtjjeed^ 
are then seen to eat as much in an hour as 
will supply them for twenty- four« 

23 They seem to prefer the coarsest ^r^r. 
weeds te the softest pasture : The thistle, thiatle, 
the n^tle,the cassia, and other prickly veg- 
etlbles are their favorite food ; but their 
drivers take care to supply them with a 
Idnd of paste composition, which serves as 
a more permanent nourishment. fiermanent ? 

33 As these animals have often gone the 
same track, they are said to know their way 
precisely, and to pursue their ^a%^9>.%« tittw^lvi '- 
TfJitfo iiieir guides are utterly ^slv^^ v^Vxtl 
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Bating. 
BOgaciouaiy? 

vivacity^ 

fiatience. 

loaded, 
cries. 

knees^ 

practice. 



panniera P 
Aamfiera ? 



converted \ 



victuals, 
comfirize ? 
quadruficds. 
manageable, 



thef come within a few miles of thel 
ing place, in the evening, they sagac: 
scent it at a distance* and, increasing 
speed* are often seen to trot, with vi> 
to their stage. 

34 The patience of this animal is 
extraordinary ; and it is probable, th 
sufferings are great, for when it is 1 
it sends forth most lamentable cries, bi 
er offers to resist the tyrant that opp 
it. At the slightest sign, it bends its J 
suffering itself to be loaded in this po: 
by this practice the burden is more 
laid upon it,than if lifted up while sta 

25 At iinothcr sign it rises with it: 
and the driver getting upon its bac 
tween the two panniers, which, like 
pers, are placed upon each side, he ei 
ages the camel to proceed with his 
and with a song. In this manner the 
ture proceeds contentidly forward, 
slow and easy walk of about four m 
hour, and when it comes to its stag 
down to be unloaded as before. 

26 Almost every part of this anii 
converted to some useful purpose 1 
keepers. Of the urine salammor 
made ; and of the dung, litter foi 
horses, and fire for the purpose of dr 
their victuals. 

27 Thus, this animal alone see 
comprize within itself, a variety of q^ 
any one of which serves to rendei 
quadrupeds absolutely necessary f 
welfare of man ; like the elephant 
manageable and tame ; like the ho 
gives the rider security ; it carries ^ 
burdens than the ox, or the mule, 
milk is furnished in as great abunda 
that of the cow ; xVve ^^^Yi o^ ^qutv^ ^ 
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•supposed to be as delicate as veal ; their Delicate I 
hair is more beautiful, and more in request veaL 
than wool ; while even of its very excre- 
mentsi no part is useless. 

The Bible. 
1 HAIL I Holy Kb/ttwiff, whose blest page Vohime, 
Instructs our youth, supports our age, 

Beams thro' theshades of death's dark night 

And brings eternity to light ! 

Despis'd, neglected^ though thou art. 

Where vice usurps the poison 'd heart ; utur/is i 

Though Deists, dazzled \%ith the ray, Deuta ? 

Of reason's glimmering twilight day, dazzled. 

'Wilder'd in speculative maze. 

In error lost which clouds thy blaze, 

Nor truth, nor beauty, in thee 

btill thou art very dear to me. 



2 Say, thou who deem'st this book a lie^ 
If thou canst give one reason why ? 

If one fair reason can be shown. 
Which reason would not blush to own ? 
Hast thou its various proofs survey'd, 
And all its evidences weigh'd ? 
Go, dive the depths of ancient times, 
The records search of various climes, 
Whaie'er may prove it false or true, 
External or internal, view, 
With candor's bright impartial eye* 
.And tisink it if thou canst, a lie. 

3 Thy reason, learning, wit, may look 
Disdainful on this humble book ; 

But has thine eye with keener view 
Than J^ewtorCs look'd creation through ? 
Or trac'd like Locke*a ihc laws that bind 
The subtle movements of the mmd \ 
Is Milton's boundless learnhig thine, 
•Heir of antiquity's rich minCf 



surveyed^ 
weighed, 
ancient i 



imfiartial 7 



Locke, 
subtle .? 

Heir- 
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Stretch, His stretch of thought^ his fiuicy vast. 

Creation's utmost bounds that passM t 

Have brighter beams from glory's sun 

Chriitiana ? Been shower'd on thee than Washington i 

revered ? Yet these were ChrtstUnUf and revcr*d 

jeered I Those pages thou perhaps hast jeer'd ! 



lucid I 
9canl 



Inculcate ? 



adequate ? 

fnvironed i 

fiOBsible^ 
Uaues i 

grandeur, 
discernible, 

exquisite. 

size, 

canofiy ? 
delicious \ 



4 Blest book ! may I with rev'rence di 
Thy lucid leaves forever view : 
Each truth with aVd attention scan 
Which points the way of life to man. 

On Religion, 

1 IF your mind is in a proper frani< 
every thing in you, and about you, will ii 
culcate the necessity, and prompt you to tfe 
continual exercbe of devotion. You wi 
find yourself encompassed with inumen 
ble fears, weaknesses, wants, sorrows, dii 
eases, wishes, hopes, under which all hi 
man creatures will be unable to assbt, c 
give you any adequate relief. 

H But wherever you cast your eyes, yo 
will at the same time, be environed with tb 
immensity of a Beings who is possesse 
of all possible perfections, and who holdei 
the issues of life and death, of happines 
and misery solely in his own hands. 

3 The power, majesty, grandeur an 
wisdom of this Being, are discernible in ei 
ery part of your frame, in every function ( 
your body, and operation of your mind 
nay in the curbus and exquisite formatio 
of every ammal and insect. 

4 They are seen, on a still subUmer scak 
in the size, the distances, grandeur, an 
wonderful r&volution of the heavenly boc 
ies; in the beautiful variegated canopy i 
heaven, in all the delicious landscapes of ni 
ture> in the pleasing succession of day an 
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night, spring! and autumn, summer and 
winter. 

5 In short, wind and storms, thunder and 
lightning, earthquakes and volcanoes, the Volcanoes ? 
grand magnificent ocean, waves and comets, 
fulfilling his word, appearing and receding receding, 
at his command ; dowers, blossoms, fruits, 

fossils, minerals, petrifactions, precipices, p.ctrifac' 
hills, caverns, valleys, ali tell you that their iiom. 
Fornfier is immensely magnificent. vaticys, 

6 This God is able to gratify your wish- 
es, and support you under all your suffer- 
ings. He has wisdom enough to protect enot/^/i. 
and guide you. The question then is, is he 
willing ? On this head, hearken to all na- hearken* 
ture, for it speaks aloud. 

7 Look through the numberless orders 

and gradations of animals and insccis, nsiy, gradation,^, 

of the meanest reptiles, and you will be as- re/itUea. 

tqnished with the attention, that has been 

lavished on them, in the contrivance of their 

frame, the allotment of their situation, and 

the provision made for their continual sup- fitoviaion, 

port. 

8 They are happy. Shift your eye to all 
inanimate creation, and you will find it a inanimate t 
scene of harmony, of order, and beauty, and 
seemingly constructed for our gratification. 

Lovely picturesque views delight our im- fiicturesgue. 

agination ; shrubs, and plants, and flowers, 

regale us with aromatic smells. regale ? 

9 ■ * ' In ev 'ry part 

We trace the bright impressions of his hand. ircce. 

In earthy on air, the meadow's purple stores, irnfiressicnt. 

The moon's mild radiance* or the virgin form 

Blooming with rosy smiles, we see portray 'd fidrlrayed i' 

That uncreated beauty, which delights 

The mind supreme.— " 

10 Indeed, if you reason for amon\etvt^ 
yrhy &)u}d the A/«ighty create atX ^\\^\i^]L^^.o 
12 
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myriads ? 



infinite^, 
sketched. 



Diffuse ? diffu8e?iii6i vaiiegate enjoyment : Inexhav 
variegate ? tible source of happinessi from all etemii 
be needed not^andi ia facti could not recei 
addition to his own* 

1 1 In himself supremely blessed^ fou 
tain of eternal majesty and splendor, ad< 
ed by seraphs, surrounded by myriads oft 
gels and archangels, what dignity could 
derive from the existence, or services 
man, who is but a worm, or the producti 
often thousiand worlds ? It was infinite w 
dom, therefore, that sketched out the p] 
of universal nature,- and all communicati 
goodness, that bade so many worlds exi 
and bade them be happy. 

12 The supreme and gracious Fornn 

wished to communicate some scattered n 

of his glory and of his blessedness^ to t 

extended world of matter and of life ; a 

re/Mtiished, he has therefore replenished every leaf, < 

ieaf. cry drop of water, and every fioasibility 

thoaU P space with shoals of inhabitants. 

i3 Scarce btids a leaf, or springs the low 
But little flocks upon its bosom feed : fwe 
Ko fruit our palate courts, or taste, or smelly 
But on its fragrant bosom nations dwell. 

U Is it not then a certain conclus 
that he created you, as well as all i?i/er 
animals, ipr happiness i On this you n 
depend, as much as, you can on xhecertaii 
of your existence, and that he is alwi 
more willing to be your protector, than ) 
are ready to request it. 

1 5 If you draw nigh to the Almighty, 
will draw nigh to you; if you seek his fa^ 
and friendship, all things shall work toge 
er fur your good. Tribulation, anguish, 
fcedness, or famine, or peril, or the s\Tt 
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fragrant ? 
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ndll all be used as so many instruments in 
his hand| of procuring your eternal happi- 
ness and glory* 

16 Remember the gift of his only son 
to be a sacrifice for your sins^ and it is Sacrifice I 
more than a thousand lessons of mercy be- 
yond a parallel} and that far exceeds all hu» exceeds. 
man comprehensions. On so delightful a 
subject, it is difficult tostopone*s peni or 
restrain the sallies of imagination. 

17 This idea of the Supreme Being 
casts a delicious fragrance over all the en- delicious ? 
joyments of life ; it gives an inexpressible 
poignancy to friendship and to the affection fioignancy ? 
with which, I shall ever feci myself, in- 
violably youi*s. 

wi Sermon. 

— THB TEXT— 

" At ten, a child ; at twenty, wild ; 

•* At thirty, strong; (if ever) 
•* At forty, wise ; at fifty, rich ; 

At sixty, good— or never. 

1 HERE is the picture of man, and my Picture*^ 
first address shall be to those of the first ^r^r ^ 
class* Now is your time, by a careful at- 
tention to reading and instructioni to lay 
the foundation for a happy life ; time runs 
fast and will soon carry you out of the 
world) or make you old in it. 

S Mark how soon an hour passes on the hour \ 
clock, or the sun dial, and there see the 
swiftness of time ; recollect how many 
months, and weeks, and days, you have al- mfeeks ? 
ready spent of your portion, and every min- minute I 
ute advances your age, and shortens your 
life. Let this be the first lesson that is 
written on your heart, " The fear ofth<i 
hordis the beginning of wisdom,*' wv^vV^ 
pleasures of virtue arc cieru^\% 
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Fcrihua I 

Irilliant ? 
fcen€Mm 
-jictiiriM ? 



concur / 
,ead, 

.-■abiCual ? 



/elicity ? 

meridian: I 
taught ? 

easential ? 



ttxtrt ? 
fireccding ? 

a/itiellation. 
JireciouBt 



3 To the second cUss, who are wild 
with passion, andi^orant of danger for 
want of expciience — Now is the mostperii- 
ous [<riod of human days ; your pulse beats 
high with health, and bids you forget every 
thing but the brilliant scenes of tinne, al- 
though millions have fallen victinis in the 
path in which you tread s Those millions* 
are forgotten. Experience was designed 
to be the instructor of man ; and the wis- 
dom of the young is manifested by their 
attention to the maxims of the wise. 

4 A thousand circumstances concur to 
lead you wrong ; and it is bard to &tand 
when all the passions move, but it may be 
done. Habitual consideration before you 
act, and a constant thought of death and 
eicrntty, arc the best preservatives from er- 
ror, and the best means to attain happiness 
in this life : Without these, your life will be 
folly, and your end destruction. With these 
you may expect glory and felicity in both 
worlds. 

5 The third class are in that period of 
life which may be called man's meridian,or 
strength of body, though perhaps not of 
mind ; and we are hereby taught an early 
attention to health and all the means for ac- 
quiring and preserving ihatvigor of consti- 
tution so essential to our welfare and use* 
fulness. For want of this attention thous* 
ands and tens of thousands are miserable 
and useless beings. 

6 The fourth class are in that period in 
which the mind can exert its full vigor; but 
unless a man has improved the preceding 
periods, he is not likely ever to acquire the 
appellation of a wise man. Wisdom is a 
treasure too precious to be acquired by 
chance, or the idle §\wvc^ o^ ^\\v^w'?>\. % n^-tk 
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must << dig for it as for silveri tuid search 
for it as for hidden treasure." 

7 The fifth class are looking out for 
rlchesi and if they find them not in this me* 
ridiani the evening of life gradually closes 
an unsuccessful search. As << money is a 
defence/* and a competent portion of the Comfietcnt \ 
world is necessary to personal independence^ ^ 
and independence essential to dignity and 
happiness, it is good to be labored for and 
sought after ; but in the straight line only straight ? 
of truth and justice; lest the curse of heaven 
cleave to what is ill gotten, and therefore cleave I 
bring poverty and a curse with it. 

fti The sixth class now, ^'gpod or never/' 
Three score years and ten, are called the 
age of man, and they who live three score 
years unchristianized, are not likely with 
their dim optics and the faint rays of life's ofiticti f 
setting sun, to discern the " narrow way discern ? 
which leadeth unto life eternal." 1^ as Di- 
ves tells us, man is naturally more inclined 
to evil, than to good» what moral chance, 
l^hat human probability, that he will choose choose I 
" the ways of wisdom,'* when confirmed in 
error by the strong cords ef sixty years 
habit. 

9 And therefore, the moralist may moralist ? 
preach in the church yard to dead C^sarsj C^s^rs f 
with nearly the same prospect of success,as 

to the sixty years old sinners. And this 

may apply to every dark character. Was.* 

It ever known that a stingy wretch, when old 

became liberal I or the peevish and pas- fieevish P 

sionate ever acquired the habit of sweet se- eereniiyjf 

renity ; or the rude churl, politeness ; or churl? '■ 

the disagreeable became amiable f 

10 It is not in nature to form such chan« 
ges, at such a period. He only, who first 

made man of the dust, can new moMXi \\vca m«iu\d\ 

J2» 
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at sixty. Therefore^ in the spring of life^ 
Cultivate ? plant every virtue^ cultivate every principle 
vhich adorns and sweetens life ; then shall 
precious fruits cluster in glorious profusion 
round thy happy days, whilst heavenly hope 
gilds thy calm evening with beams pf bliss* 



fireciouB \ 
firofunon ? 



Neighbor WinrQ'aJ'a advke to Haymaken ufion drinh- 

ing. 



Sweat ? 
thirst ? 
liquor \ 



sultry ? 



ieer ? 
stomach I 
inflamma- 
tory \ 
toddy f 



draughts ? 



magazine t 



molu98Cs ? 



cider ? 



Fellow Laborers, 

i WHEN we sweat most, we thirst 
most, and drink most abundantly.-— You 
will all pronounce that l^uor best, which 
makes you most strong and healthy. 

2 Then do not drink yLip. — Tile body 
in this sultry season being extremely heat- 
ed,acls like a still^and the rum immediately 
flics off, and the heavy, clammy dregs of the 
beer and sugar remain to clog the stomach, , 
render the laborer dull and weak, and often 
excite inflamatory disease* 

3 Do not drink toddy or milk punch, for 
the same reason* 

If rum, brandy, whiskey, gin, or other ar- 
dent spirits must be drank, take half a gill 
at a time, unmixed, and immediately drink 
large draughts of water after it. For the 
same reason, when a man is crack brained 
enough to throw afire brand into a maga- 
zine of powder, he cannot do better than to 
ahrow water upon the burning coals as fast ^ 
as possible. 

4 Drink switchel— that is, molasses or 
maple sugar mixed with water* 

Drink whey, or milk and water, two 
thirds water, spruce or hop beer. 

Drink cider. — Not boiled— if you would 
be merry, but cider and water, if you woitid 
be healthyj happy and wise. The acid in 
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tWeris the best prcvenlaiive against all 
putrid disorders. 

5 Drink vinegar and water for the same Vinegar. 
reason. 

Drink pure water-— you have been 
iold of many people whose fat has been 
<^ooled, and i\ho have died suddenly by died, 
drinking cold water, bet the pail in the y^'/ f 
sun, half an hour before you use it; Or 
rinse your mouth three or four times with rime ? 
the coldest water, and you may then drink 
freely from the coldest spring. 

6 if the wfttcr is much colder than your 
bodies, it will then do you no harm ; it will bodiee \ 
strengthen and quicken yo^r animal func- 
tions, will make you sweat copiously and 9V)eat f 
freely ; your nap at noon, and blumbers at copiously i 
night, will be pleasant and refreshing, and 

you will need, at the next dawn, no other 

call to awake you, than the chirping of the chirping I 

early bird—-you will arise to the next day's 

labor like a giant refreshed with wino, 

7 Do you doubt what 1 say, let the 
strongest grog bruiser come and try a fall bruiser,' 

at wrestling with me, a temperate water tcmfieraie If 
drinker of sixty-five years of age->— or stake 
out an aci-e of fowl meadow and see who acre, 
will cut it first. 

8 Fellow Loborers, when you \^"ork for 
yourselves, you will readily allow that the 
disuse of strong liquors will be a great sav 
ing to your purses. If you want to know 

how great, go and inspect your accounts at inaficct i 
the trader's ; if not, listen to my calculation, listen. 

9 Say the hay season lasts^ taking the 

after growth into calculation, one month, growth, 
say thut you have three hands at work— -al- 
low them each half a pint of rum each day* 
This will amount, by a rough calculatiOD> rough* 
to six gallons, which at twelve shillinga a 
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£xfienMe» 



fiurehate. 
calves* 



buy. 
efftcl \ 



sheriff. 
emJiloyer»» 



q'uarreL 

ataaulf ? 
PAy%icicn, 



gallon for West India Rum, vfould c 
twelve dollars, besidea the expense of 
gar. New Engbad Rum, it is true, wo 
be somethinsr tesS) but brandy sometb 

more* 

10 Now the sum of twelre dollars 
these hard times, would do many valua 
things for a farmer— it might purch; 
three caWes, which would treble in t 
years. It would pay the ministerial, ' 
town, the county, or state taxes of a snr 
farmer. It would buy many a comforta 
matter for his wife and famii/. 

11 It might effect a valuable swop 
oxen, or perhaps pay two or three sn 
notes or accounts, or such a part of them 
may prevent the lawyer from making \ 
orthreebillsofcosts, each larger than i 
original debt, and to save the favorite ma 
or the likely two year old from being ta) 
by the sheriff, and sold for half their val 
at the post. 

13 But some of you, fellow laborc 
drink strong liquors when you work out 
we do now, because you say they cost y 
nothing ; and you are ready to call yc 
employers stingy who wish to discoun 
nance the use of spirits. You are mistak 
my friends, every gill of rum given you 
those who hire you, costs you much. 

13 Sometimes it costs you a quar 
with your best friends, sometimes a bloo 
nose, or broken limb, and often a Jawsi 
and bill of cost, or a fine upon confessl 
before a Justice of the Peace, for assa 
and battery ; and oftener a long Docto 
bill, for a disorder which you may not, t 
the Physician knows, arose from this vc 
cause of strong liquors. 
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14 Sometimes it costi you the respect of - 
youp townsmen ; the regard of your chil- 
dren and love of your wife. Sometimes 
your reputation in this world, and I fear, 
your happiness in the next. Friends, are IIafifiine$$ I 
not these heavy costs ? heavy P 

AFFECTING STORY, 

Related by Prof eator Junker y of the UniverBi' 

tyofHnU. 

1 MANY, who are personally acquaint- 
ed with this celebrated ^character, have fre- Celebrated \ 
quently heard him relate the following 

story : 

2 Being Professor of anatomy, he once onatomy I 
procured for dissection, the bodies of two dfbaection i 
criminals, who had been hanged. The key 

- of the dissecting room not being immedi- 
ately at hand when they were carried home carried ? 
to him, he ordered them to be laid down in 
a closet which opened into his own apart- 
ment ; the evening came, and Junker, ac- 
cording to custom, proceeded to resume his resume ? 
literary labors before he retired to rest. 

3 It was now near midnight, and all his 
family were asleep, when he heard a tumb- 
ling noise in his closet ; thinking that by 
some mistake the cat had been shutup with 

the dead bodies, he rose, and taking the bodies ? 

candle, went to see what had happened. 

But what must have been bis astonishment, 

or rather his panic, on perceiving the sack, fianic ^ 

which contained the two bodies, was rent fierceivintf. 

in the middle, he approached and found one 

of them was gone. 

4 The doors and windows were all se- secured ? 
cured and he thought it impossible the body 

could be stolen, he trembling, looked round 
the closet, and perceived the deadnv^u ^^-aX- %e«LXtd* 
ed in the corner* Junker stood iov ^ rcvo- 
ment motionless ; the dead mau ?)e«rcv^'\ \.<^ 
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Metircd I 



hideout \ 

fon^irrcd. 
candle* 



fiursued f 
releaaed. 



reaumed ? 
reanimated. 



adventure ? 



imfdore ? 



gueat ? 

gibbet ? 

ft/retch. 

aoldier. 



look towards him ; he movedi both to the 
right and Icfti bit the dead man still kept 
his eyes on him. 

5 —-The professor retired step by step, 
ivitb his eyes still fixed on the object of his 
alarm ; and holding the candle in his hand} 
until he reached the doort the dead man in- 
stantly started upland followed him. A fig- 
ure of so hideous an appearance^ nakedf and 
in motion, the lateness of the hour,the deep 
silence which prevailed—every thing con- 
curred to overwhelm him with confusion. 

6 He let fall the only candle which he 
had burning, and all was darkness, he made 
his escape to his bedchamber, and threw 
himself on the bead ; thither, however, be 
was pursued, and he soon felt the man em- 
bracing his legs, and loudly sobbing. Re- 
peated cries of " leave me ! leave me V* re- 
leased Junker from the grasp of the dead 
man, who now exclaimed, <^ Ah, good exe« 
cutioner, have mercy on me." 

7 Junker soon perceived the cause of 
what had happened, and resumed his fortjp 
tude. He informed the reanimated suffer- 
er who he really was, and made a motion 
in- order to call up some of the fiimily« 
<< you wish then to destroy me,'* exclaimed 
the criminal. *' If you call any one, my ad* 
venture will become public, and i shall be / 
taken a second time and executed ; in the ' 
name of humanity, I implore you to save 
my life." 

8 The physician struck alight, deco- 
rated his guest with an old night gown, and 
having made him take of a cordial, request- 
ed to know what had brought him to the 
gibbet I The poor wretch informed him* 
that he had enlisted for a soldier, but that 
havipg no grcaX uvi3itYvvcit^\.\a NXv^^vwi^^-?*^ 
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diony he had deterxnuied to desert : Tbtt 
he had unfortunately en trusted his secret to 
Si kind of crimp, a fellow ofnoprincipkf 
who recommended him to a woman* in 
vrhose house he was to remain concealed ; 
tliat this woman had discoTered his retreat 
to the officer of police. Sec. 

9 Junker was extremly perplexed bow 
to save the poor man ; it was impossible to 
retain him in his own bouse and keep the 
dirffair a secret, and to turn him out of doorsy 
was to expose him to certain desiruciioo ; 
he resolved to conduct him out of the citjr, 
in order that he might get into a foreign ju- Foreign ? 
risdicdon, but it was necessary to pass i^ juriadietiony 
gates of the city which were strictly guard- 
ed ; to accomplish this point, he drested 
the man in some of bis old clothes, covered 
him with a cloak, ^nd at an early hour set 
out for the country with his firouge behind fifttge \ 
him.— 

10 On arriving at the city gate where he 
was well known, he said in a hurried tone, hurried. 
that he had been sent for to tisit a sick per- 
son who was dying in the suburbs He was tMtyrk9i 
permitted to pass. — Having both got into 
the open fields, the deserter threw himself 
at the feet of his deliverer to whom he 
• vowed eternal gratitude,and after receiving 
some pecuniary assistance departed offering fieeuniary f 
Qp prayers for hi& liappineas. 

i I Twelve years after, Junker havingf 
occasion to go to Anisterdam,was acco&tcd accosied ? 
on the exchange by a man well dressed exchange, 
ahd of the best apfiearance, who he had 
btexi informed was one of the most respect* 
able merchants in that city.— The mer- 
chant in a polite tone inquired whether he 
w^s not Professor Junker of Hull, aud o^ tit oJe%%nTX 
hting aiisweredJn the affirmavivt^Vvt t^** 
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Shewn I 



9Ufifire»$ ? 
cordial 9 



erased ? 
itene/actBr 



quested in an earnest manncrj his t 
to dinner ; the Professor consented 
12 Having reached the in< 
house, he was shewn into an elega 
xnent, where he found a beautiful 
two fine healthy children) but h 
scarcely suppress his astonishment 
ing with so cordial a reception froi 
ily with whom be thought he was 
unacquainted. 

i i After . dinner the merchan 
him into his counting room saic 
not recollect me-^noi at all*— but i 
collect you, and never shall your 
be erased from my memory. Yoi 
^ benefactor, ( am the person who 
life in your closet, and to whom ; 
so much attention. 

14 On parting from yeu, I took 
to Holland. 1 wrote a good hand, 
erably expert at accounts, and soon 
employment as a clerk. My good 
and zeal for the interests of my pat 
cured me hb confidence and his da 
love. 

15 On his retiring from busines 
ceeded him and became his bon 
But for you, however, 1 should not 1 
ed to experience these enjoyments, 
forth, look upon my house, my forti 
myself as at your disposal. Thi 
possess the smallest portion of sei 
can easily represent to themselves i 
ings of Junker. 



Deicrifition of the POISOJV TREE of the island 

Translated from the original Dutch of N. P. Foe i 

I THIS destructive tree is calie 

Malayan language, Bohon U/ias, i 

JiTaturaiiettl been described by Ta.l\it^\\skV^ •, U 



exfiert^ 
fiatron ? 

succeeded ? 
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accounts have been so tinctured \^ith tho 
marvellouBy that the whole narration has Marvellous, 
been supposed to be an ingenious fiction, ^c//on ? 
by the generality of readers. Nor is this 
in. thtf least degree surprizing, when the 
circumstances, which we shall faithfully re- 
late in this description are considered. 

3 I must acknowledge, that 1 long doubt* doubled ? 
ed the existence of this tree, until a stricter 
enquiry convinced mc of my error. 1 shall 
now only relate simple unadorned facts, of 
which 1 have been an eye witness. My 
readers may depend upon the fidelity o^ ihis^delity ? 
account. In the year i774, 1 was stationed 
at Batavia, as a surgeon > in the service of surgeon, 
the Dutch East India Company. Dutch. 

3 During my residence there, 1 received received I 
several different accounts of the BohonUpas 

and the violent effects of its poi^son. They . 
all then seemed incredible to me, but raised incredible ? 
ray curiosity in so high a degree, that i re- 
solved to investigate this subject thorough- investigate* 
Ify and to trust only to my own observation, 

4 In consequence of this resolution, 1 ap- ^^Pfi^i^d ? 
plied to the Governor General for a pass 

to travel through the country : My request 

was granted ; and having procured every 

information, 1 set out on my expedition. 1 exfiedition 7 

had procured a recommendation from an 

old Malayan priest to another priest, who 

livfes on the nearest habitable spot to the habitable I 

tree, which is about fifteen or sixteen miles 

distant. 

5 The letter proved of great service to 
me in my undertaking, as that priest is ap- 
pointed by the emperor to reside there, in emJieroT ? 
order to prepare for eternity the souls of 

those who, for different crimes, are sen- 
tenced to approach t1ie tree, and to ^rocurt 
\he poison, 

13 
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Leagues ? 



circle. 



barren^ 



tour 1 
centre* 
ai/icct ? 
dreary. 

Kicent. 



6 The Boh^n U/uu is tttuated in the 
Island ofJava^ about twenty-seven leagues 
from Batavia^ fourteen from Soura Charta^ 
the seat of the Emperor, and between cigh* 
teen and twenty leagues from TUnkjoaf the 
present residence of the sultan of Java. It 
is surrounded on all sides by a circle of high 
hills and mountains ; and the country round 
it to the distance of ten or twelve miles 
from the tree, is entirely barren. Not a 
treey nor a shrub, nor even the least plant 
or grass is to be seen. 

7 1 have made the tonr all round Uus 
dangerous spot, at about eighteen miles dis- 
tant from the centre, and 1 found the aspect 
of the country on all sides equally dreary. 
The easiest ascent of the hills is from the 
part where theold ecclesiastic dwells. From 
his house the ciiminals are sent for the 
poison, into which the points of all warlike 
instruments are dipped. It is of high val- 
ue, and producer a considerable revenue to 
the Emperor. 

Account of the manner tn which the fioUon 

is /irocured. 

8 The poison which is procured from 
Ihife tree, is a gum that issues out between 
the bark and the tree itself, like the cam* 

\alcfacioru,t^hor. Malefactors who, for their crimes, 
jtre sentenced to die, are the only persons 
who fetch the poison ; and this only chance 
they have of saving their lives. 

9 After sentence is pronounced upon 
them by the judge, they are asked in court, 
whether they will die by the hands of the 

xecutioner. executioner or whether they will go to the 

Upas tree for a box of poison ? They com* 

monly piefer the latter proposal, as there is 

/jreserving ? not only some cV\av\ce o^ v^^^^tNW^ their 

/ives, but aho a^ew^tuvv^ \t\ c^%^ o^ vWvc 



>/2( 



fetch* 
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safe return that a provision will be made for 
them in future by the Emperor. 

10 They are abo permitted to ask a fa- Permitted. 
vor from the Emperor^ which is generally 

of a trifling nature and commonly granted, trifling I 
They are then provided with a silver or 
tortoise shell box, in which they are to put torloisc. 
the po'isonous gum, and are properly in- 
structed how to proceed while they are up- ' 
on their dangerous expedition. 

1 1 Among other particulars, they are 
always told to attend to the directions of the 
winds ; as they are to go towards the tree 

before the wind, so that the cfHiivia from effluvia ? 
the tree is al^rays blown from them. They 
are told likewise, to travel with the utmost 
dispatch, as that is the only method of in» dUfiatch ? 
suring a safe return. 

13 They are afterwards sent to the house 
of the old priest, to which place they are 
commonly attended by their friends and re- 
lations. Here they generally t^main some 
days in expectation of a favorable breeze, ^^^eze. 
During that time, the ecclesiastic prepares ^-cleMitic. 
them for their future f^t-c by prayers and 
admonitions. 

13 When the hour of their departure ar« ^^c«r. 
rives, the priest puts on them a long leath* 

er cap, with two glasses before their eyes, 
which comes down as far as their breast ; 
and also provides them with a pair of fcath- -^*''* • 
er gloves. They are then conducted by the 
priest, and their friends and relations,about . 
two or three miles on their journey. journey. 

14 Here the priest repeats his instruc- 
. tions and tells ihcm where tl)ey arc to look 

for the tree. He shews them a hill which 

they are told to ascend, and that on the other 

side they will find a rivulet which ihcy arc rivuUt >- 

to follow, and which will conv\ucX v\\tt«v ^\- 

racily to the Upas. Thej iMiNSi:UVL<&\^vi^ts5L 
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Deiinquenti 
dismisied. 



annexed. 



j:;ecea. 



thickne%9. 



size. 



imfiractica* 
blel 

incredibie ? 



veracity 1 



1 
each other ; and amidst {M'ayers for their < 

success, the delinquents hasten away. 

15 The worthyold ecclesiastic has assur- 
ed me, that during his residence there for 
upwards of thirty years, he hatl dismissed 
above seven hundred criminals in the man- 
ner which I have described ; and that scarce- 
ly two out of twenty have returned. He 
shewed me a catalogue of all the unhappy 
Aufferers, with the date of their departure 
from his house annexed : And a list of the 
offences for which they had been condemn- 
ed : To which was added, a list of those 
who had returned in safety. 

16 I was present at someof these melan- 
choly cerimonies, and desired different de- 
linquents to bring with them some pieces 
of the wood, or a small branch, or some 
leaves of this wonderful tree. 1 have also 
given them silk coi;ds desiring them to 
measure its thickness. 

1 7 i never could procure more than two 
dry leaves that were picked up by one of 
them on his return ; and all I could learn 
from him concerning the tree itself, was, 
that it stood on the border of a rivuleti as 
described by the old priest ; that it was of a 
middling size ; that five or six. young trees 
of the same kind stood close by it ; but that 
no other shrub or plant could be seen near 
it ; and that the ground was of a brownish 
sand, full of stones almost impracticable for 
travelling, and covered with dead bodies. 

18 This however, is certain, though it ' 
may appear incredible, that from fifteen to 
eighteen miles round this tree, not only no 
human creature can exist, but thai in that 
space of ground, no living animal of any 
kind has ever been discovered* 1 have also 
been assurM by several persons of veracity, 
(hat there are nofts\\\u x.Vi^ \«^\.%t%\ w\^ 



^ 



when anf birds fly so near this trecy that the 
efHuTia reaches them, they faU a sacrifice 
to the effects of the poison. 

19 This circumstance has been MCtt' Mc^nainen 
taioed by diiTerent delinquentSy who in their 
return ha?e ffeen the birds drop down, and 
have picked them updeacf^d brought them brought^ 
to the old ecclesiastic. I will here mention 
an instance which proves the fact beyond 
all doubty and which happened during my doukt, 
stay at Java. 

20 In the year 1775, a rebellion broke 
out among the subjects of the Massay, a 
sovereign prince^ whose dignity is nearly 
equal to that of the £mperor. They refus* 

cd to pay a duty imposed upon them by intfioicd i 
their sovereign, whom they openly opposed. 9QverHgn f 
The Massay sent a body of a thousand troops 
to disperse those rebels, and to drive them dhfifrte ? 
with their families out of hiw dominions. 

2 1 Thus four hundred fiMnilies, consist" 
iog of about sixteen hundred souls, were 
obliged to leave their native country, Nei'* 
ther the Emperor nor the Suitan, would 
give them protection, not only because they 
were rebels, but also through fear of dis- 
pleasing their neigbborihe Massay. In this 
distressful situations they had no other re- resource ? 
source than to repair to the uncultivated rr/;ai>. 
parts round the Upas, and requested per- 
mission of the Emperor to settle there. 

22 Their request was granted on condi- 
tion of their fixing their abode not more 
than twelve or fourteen miles from the tree, 
in order not to deprive the inhabitants al- 
ready settled there, at a greater distance, of settled. 
their cultivated lands. VVith this they were 
obliged to comply ; but the consequence 

was, thatin less than two months theti-num* w^^^'*'- 
ber was reduced to about three h\iT\^rt^% 

I5* 
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survived ? 



infectious ? 



comrades ? 
itymfitoma ? 
convuhiofu, 

victima P 



surftriiflng ? 
delinquer^ts. 



malefactors, 



quarter. 



perceived. 



33 The chiefs of those who remained 
returned to the Maasay^ informed him of 
their Iosses,and in treated his pardon, which 
induced him to receive them again as »ub« 
jectsi thinking them suffidently punished 
for their misconduct. 1 have seen and con- 
versed with several of those who survived 
soon after their return. 

54 They all had the appearance of per- 
sons tainted with an infectious disorder ; 
they looked pale and weak, and from the 
account which they gave of the loss of their 
comrades, and of the symptoms and circum- 
stances which attended their dissolution, 
such as convulsions, and other signs of a, 
violent death, 1 was fully convinced that 
they fell victims to the poison. 

55 This violent effect of the poison at 
so great a distance from the tree, certainly 
appears surprising, and almost incredible ; 
and especially, when we consider that it is 
possible for delinquents who approach the 
tree to return alive. My wonder, however, 
in a great measure ceased, after 1 had made 
the following obesrvations. 

26 1 have said before, that malefdctors 
are instructed to go to the tree with the wind 
and to return against the wind. When the 
wind continues to blow from the same quar- 
ter, while the delinquent travels, thirty ov 
six and thirty miles, if he be of a good con* 
stitutionj he certainly survives. But what 
proves the most destructive is, that there is 
no dependence on the wind in that part of 
the world, for any length of time. 

S7 There are no regular land winds ; 
and the sea wind is not perceived thereat 
all, the situation of the tree being at too 
great a distance, and surrounded by high 
moi/ntains and unculiiva.t.cd fon^sis* be- 
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Mdes, the wiod there never blows a fresh 
regular gale) but is commonly merely a 
current of light soft breezes^ which pass Breezei. 
through the differentopenings of the adjoin- 
ing mountains. 

28 It is also frequently dlfiictilt to deter- 
mine from what part of the giobe the wind 
' really comes, as it is divided by various ob-. 
st ructions in its passage, which easily casify, 
change the direction of the wind) and often 
totally destroy its effects. 

39 1 therefor^ impute the distant effects 
of the poison in a great measure, to the con- 
stant gentle winds in those parts, which 
liave not power enough to disperse th^ disfitrse 1 
poisonous particles. If high winds were 
more frequent anddurabie ihere,they would 
certainly weaken very much, and even de- 
stroy the noxious effluvia of th^ poison c noxioiM I 
But without them the air remains infected 
and pregnant with these poisonous vapors. vafiof$. 

30 1 am more convinced of this, as the 
worthy ecclesiastic assured me that a dead 
calm is always attended lirith the greatest 
danger, as there is a continual perspiration 
issuing from the tree, which is seen to rise 
and spread in the air like the putrid stream 
of a marshy cavern. marshy, 

Extierimenta made 'sxnih tht Gum of the 

Upas Trbb. 

3i In the year i776, in the montli of 
February, I was present at the execution of 
thirteen of the Emperor's concubines, at 
Soura ChartUj who were convicted of infi- convicted ? 
delity to the Emperor's bed. It was in the 
forenoon about eleven o'clock, when the 
fair criminals were led into an open spaccy 
within the walls of the Emperor's palace. 
There the judge passed sentence upon 
them, by which tbey were doomed Vo &t^>X!i 
bjr a lancet poisoned with U pas. loffittft . 
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32 Thirteen postS) each nbove five feet 
highi were then erected. To these the de< 

Fauene^, linquents were iastened, and their breasts 
stripped naked* in this situation they re* 
medned a short time in continual prayersi 
attended hy several priests, until a signal 
was given by thejudge to the executioner ; 
on which the latter produced an instru« 
ment, much like the spring lancet used by 
ferriers for bleeding horses, 

33 With this instrumentt it being pois- 
oned with the Gum of the Upas, the unhap- 
py wretches were lanced in the middle of 
their breasts, and the operation was per- 
formed upon them all in less than two min- 
utes. 

34 My astonishment was raised to the 
highest degree ) when I beheld the sudden 
effects ef that poison ; for in about five 
minutes afler they were lanced they were 
taken with a tremor attended with a Bubsul* 
tu8 tendinunti after which they died in the 
greatest agoniesi crying out to God for , 
mercy. 

35 In sixteen minutes by mj watchi 
which I held in my hand, all the criminals 
were no more. Some hours after their 
death 1 observed their bodies full of lived 
spots, much like those of die PettcMa^ 
their faces s^velled, their color changed to a 
kind of blue, their eyes lo^ed yellow, 6cc. 

36 Thb account, 1 flatter myttelf, will 
satisfy the curiosity of my readers, and the 
few facts which 1 have ralatcd, will be con« 
sidered as a certain* proof of the existence 
of this pernicious tree and its penetrating 
effects. 

37 If it be asked why we have not yet 
any more satisfactory accounts of this tree, 
I can only answer ^ xYi^xxVi^ iib^^t. of most 
trar ellera to thul'pwX oi tfci^ m«tNA -txMn^nto 
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more in commercial pursuits than in the Commereiml. 
study of Natural Hbtory and the adyanee- fiurtmtt. 
ment of Sciences. 

38 Besides^ Java is so universally reput* 
ed an unhealthy island, the rich travellers 
seldom make any ]on^ stay in it ! and 
others want money, and generally are too 
ignorant of the language to travel, in order 
to make enquires. In future those who 
visit this Island will now probably be indue- induced0 
ed to make it an object of their researches, rc^tarchet* 
and will furnish us with a fuller descrip* 
tion of this tree. 

Thoughts on Sfiring. 

1 O I WITH what rapture do my long- 
ing eyes 

Gaze on the swelling bud that first proclaims 

The mild return of spring ! Ho|r tenderly 

The mimic leaf unfolds its satin vest. 

Cautious and fearful, lest the bitter breeze CatUi9U9^^ 

Should nip the infant efforts of the year breeze. 

Apd blight the embryo blossoxn in its cell ! bHght ? 

2 Range we the forest, o'er whose swing- embryo ? 
ing head 

Late rode the tempest in destructive sway. 

How calm, how peaceful now ! the southern southern^ 

breeze. 
Awaking vegetation into life, 
Creeps through the thicketi and with odor- creefin. 

Otis breath, thickets 

Prompts every feathered tenant of the grove odorous. 
To swell the song of joy.and gratitude, tenant ? 

3 Nature in every varied form and work 
How regular, how beautilul art thou I 
Compar*d with thee how vain the boasted 

art» 
How trifling all the vaunted pride of man ! trifling. 
A, Vain mortal I learn to venerate the vaunted. ^ 

power, n)cutTa\t* 

Thsit can arrest the torremt iiivl* coxxt^^'i artevx* 
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Enchain the mightjr rirer in its bedy 
Or with a breath release the fetter'dstreana; 
O reverence him that with a fkther't caret 
Gathers for all his children, and provides 
'Fr<f p. E'en for the little wren his winter store ; 

That weaves the lit ing carpet of our feet, 
With dowers en^ellish'd ^ bids the show- 
ers to fall, 
The tree to blossom, and therlpen'd fmit 
prqfitiion I To hang in rich profusion from the botigh: 
^^ugA, Think but on these, and greatefulljr adore 

The wisdom that ordains—the power that 
guides I 

The Lion, 
I THE Ir.fluence of climate upon man* 
kind is very small ; he is found to subsist 
in all parts of the earth, as well imderthc 

Torrid ? frozen pofrs, as beneath tfie torrid rone ; 

2cne f [^t in animals, the climate may be consid** 

citngtnial ? ered as congenial, and a kind of second na- 
ture. 

3 They almost all have their particular 
latitudes, beyond vvhich tbey^re unable to 

subeiit. subsist ; either perishing with a moderate 
cold, or dying for want -of a frozen airy even 

reindeer. in a temperate climate. The reindeer is 
never seen to depart from the icy fields of 
the north ; and on the contrary, the ttoa 

dege7uraU9. degenerates, when taken from beneath Ibe 
line. The whole earth is the natite i:oun- 
tryofman;but all inferior animals have 
each their own peculiar districts. 

terredtriai ? 3 ^^g^ terrestrial animals arc found lar- 
ger, fiercer, and stronger, in the warm thaii 
in the cold or temperate climates» They 

courageous, ^j,^ g^\^^ more courageous and enterprizing. 

AH their dispositions seeming to parUke of 
ardor. ^y^^ j^^jor of their native soil. The libn 

proJucel under \he\»\mti\5^^uti of Africa,. 
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isi of all others tht most tftrrib^e, the most 
undaunted. 

4 Sucb| howerer, of tliesc» aa are bred in 

a more temperate climate, or towards the Temfierate) 
tops of cold and lofty mountains, are far 
more gentle, or, to speak more properlf, 
far less dangerous than those bred in the 
torrid vaUies beneath. valliet, 

5 In the vast deserts of Zaara, in the 
burning sands that lie between Mauritania 
{\ndNegroland, in the uninhabited countries 
that lie to thcnorth of Caffraria,and in f^en- lie. 
crdl} in all the deserts of Afnca, where man 
has not iixed hb habitation, the lions are 
ibund in great numbers, and preserve their 
r:atural courage and force. courage* 

6 Accustomed to measure their strength 
1% ith eveiy anin>al they aseet, the habit of 
conquering renders them interpid and ter- intrefiid \ 
rible. liaving^iiever experienced the dan- 
gerous arts and combinations of man, they 

Jiave no apprehensions from his power. A/ifirehtn^ 
They boldly face bifls^ and seem to brave MumBl 
the force of his arms. 

7 Woulids rather serve to provoke their 

fage than repress their ardor. They are refire99 1 
not daunted even with the opposition oidauuted? 
numbers ; a single lion of the desert often 
attacks an entire caravan ; and after an ob- caravan. 
stinate combat, when he finds himself over* 
powered, instead of fiying he continues to *" 

combat, retreating and sttil facing the ene- 
my till he dies. 

Z On the contrary, the lions which inhab- 
it the peopled countries of Morocco or in- Morocco* 
« dia, having become acquainted with human India, 
power, and experienced man's superiority, 
have lost all their courage, so as to be scar- 
ed away with a shoot ; and seldom attack 
any but the unrestating ftocto ot Vvtb\^% 

1 
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which even women and children are suffi- 
Pr$tect ? cient to protect. 

9 This alteration in the lion's disposition 
auf&cieatly shows that he might easily be 
tamed, and admit of acertain degree of ed- 
ucation, <' In fact, nothing is more com* 
mon than for the keepers of wild beasts to 
play with this animal, topuUout his tongue, 
chastise ? and even to chastise him without a cause. 
He seems te bear it all with the utmost 
com/io«ttrr ^ 'Composure 4 end we very rariely have in- 
stances of his revenging these unprovoked 
m/iera'nfn^. sallies of impertinent cruelty.'* 

10 As his passions are strong, and hb 
vehement I appetites vehement, one ought not to pre« 
sumethat the impression of education wiH 
firevail. always prevail ; so that it would be danger- 
ous in such circumstances, to suffer him t» 
firesist ? remain too long without food, or to persist 
in trriiating and abusing him: HoMiever, 
numberless accounts assure us that his an- 
magnanf ger Is noble, his courage magnanimott8,u»4 
m9u% ^ his disposition grateful. 

i* He has been^often «een ^to despite 
rontemfitibie contemptible enemies, and pardon their In- 
sults when it was in his power to punish' 
them. He has been seen to spare the lives 
of such as were thrown to be devoured bf 
fieucably* him, to live peaceably with them, to affoM 
subsistence them a partof his subsistence, and tome- 
times to want food himself rather than -de- 
prive them of that life which his generotitf 
had spared. 

18 It may also be said that the lion is not 

cruel, since he is so only from necessity, 

and never kills more than he consumes. 

satiated ? When satiated, he is perfectly gentle ^ 

while the tiger, the wolf, and all the inferior 

kinds, such as the fox, the polecat, and the 

tndiscrimi' ferret, kill wit\\ouXtetnot*^^w^ ^tc)^^VlV!> 

nae€ / out ca^se, and b^ lV\w Vci£v%txvR<kt!ix^ 
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slaughter seeoi rather to satisfy their mm- Maiignily ^ 
lignitythan their hunger. 

1 3 The outward form of the lk>o seems 
to speak his interoal geoerositf . His fig- 
ure is striking, his look is ccnfident aod 
bold, his gait proudi and hu Toicc ten^le. gmi:. 
His stature is not overgrown, like that of 
the elephant, or rhinoceros; nor is his 
shape clumsy like that of the hippcpctamus 

or the ox. it is compact, veil proponloD-' 

ed, and sizeable ; a perfect model vi nzfollc. 

strength joined with agility. mcdtl. 

14 It is muscular and bold« neither o^^rfy ^ 
charged with iat or unnecessary flesh. It 

is sufficient but to see him, in order to be 
assured of hb superior force. His Urge 
head surrounded wi;h a dreadful mane ; ail 
those muscles that appear under the s&ia mtuclu : 
swelling with the slightest czertiotis ; and 
the great breadth of his paws, with the breadth, 
thickness of his limbs, plainly evince thatoo thkknett. 
other animal in the forest is capable of op- 
posing him. He has a very brosd LicCy 
that, as some have imaginedi resemt^let iina^tnfi 
the human. 

is it is surrounded with y^ry Iccg hair 
which gives it a very majettic air. The 
top of the headythe temples, the cfaecks,tbe <Arrf«. 
under jaw, the neck, the breast, the shoul* 
der, and the hinder pan of the legs,are iur« 
nished with it, while ail the rest of the torjy 
is covered with very short hair, of a tawny ^"^w^V f 
color. '^ The length of the itiiir, in ma/iy 
parts and the shortness of i: in ethers, 
serves a good deal to disguise this animal's <Ukt^u If 
real figure. 

1 6 The breast for instar.ce, appears very 
broad, but, in rcali'.y, it is as narrow and 
contracted in proportion as that of the gen- ^^^fractcai 
erality oi dogs and horses. Vor vVve vatcv^ 
reason, the tdil seems to be ol w s^^*^ 

14 
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unffue. 

rough, 
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thickness from one end to the other on ac' 
count of the inequality of the hair with 
which it is encompassed ; it being shorter 
near the insertion where the flesh and boner 
are large, and g^wing longer In proportion 
as its real thickness lessens towards the 
point, where it ends in a tuft. 

17 The hair about the neck and breast 
is not different from that oh the rest of the 
body except in the length of it ; nor is each 
hair pointed as in most other animals, but 
of an equal thickness from one end to the 
other. The tongue is rough and beset 
with prickles as hard as a cat'sclatrs; these 
have the gr&in turned backwards ; so that 
it is probable, a lion, if it should attempt fe 
lick a man's hand, as we are told it some- 
times does, would tear off the skin. 

i 8 The eyes are always bright and fiery. 
Nor even in death does this terrible look 
forsake them, in shot t, tlie structure of 
the paws, teeth, eyes and tongue, are the 
same as in a cat; and also in the inward 
parts, these two animals so nearly resemble 
nnatomists^ e<^ch other, that the anatomist's chief dis^ 
tincticn ariise^ merely from the size. 

1 9 The lion has,aa was observed before, 
a large mane, which grows every yearlong^ 
er as the animal grows older ; the lioness 
is without this oi name nt at every age. This 
mane is hot coarse or rough as in a horse, 
but composed of the same hair with tho 
rest of the body lengthened, and shining. 
The mane as well as the rest of the body, 
is of a yellow color ; nor is there ever any 
difference to be found in the color of one 
lion from that of another. 

20 The lion seldom appears in open day, 

biit ravages chitfiy by night ; and not only 

the lion but all othet aiauiiV^Q^ v^ cAXVitid 

arc kept off by the 5ive% \nViXO[iVVv^\x\>m&Jv 

^ants lifjhtto pi:€sei^et.ViwV\^t^^wv<s.^QOt\\ 
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the brightness of the flame dazzles their Dazzles • 
eyes, which are only fitted for seeing in the 
dark ; and they arc afruid to venture blind- 
ly into those places which thoy know to be 
filled with their enemies. 

3 1 The lion when hungry, boldly atacks 
all animals that come in hi» way, but, as he 
is very formidable) aod as they all seek to 
avoid him, he is often obliged to hide, in 
order to take them by surprise. For this furftrisc 
]^urpose he crouches down in some thicket, crouckcft. 
or among the long grass, which is found in thicket. 
many parts of the forests ; in this retreat he 
continues with patient expeetation, until 
his prey comes wiihlin a proper distance 
and be then springs afrer ityfifteen or twen- 
ty feet from hims &nd often seizes it at the 
first bound. bound ? . 

33 If he mis^ the effort, and in two or 
three reiterated springs, cannot seize his reiterated i 
prey, he continues motionless, for a time, ^eize, 
seems to be very sensible of his disappoint* firey. 
ment, and waits for a more successful oppor- 
tunity. He devours a great deal at a time devouv* 
and generally fills himself for two or three 
days to come. 

33 His teeth are so strong that he very 
easily breaks the bones, and swallows them ^reaki, 
with the rest of the body. It is reported 
That he sustains hunger a very long time, *w^'«'**' 
but thirst he cannot support in an equal de- 
gree,! is temperament being extremely hot, temfiera' 
some have even asserted, that he isin a con- ment» 
linual fever. 

24 He dnnks as often as he meets with 
w^ter, bpping it like a cat ; wh'.ch as wc 
ifeow, drinks but slowly. He generally re- 
quires about fifteen pounds of raw flesh in a 
day ; he prefers that of live animals, and 
particular those which he has }ust killed. 
He seldom devours tbQbj()iiit%Ql w\\T^.'a>A^ 
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when they begin to putrefy : and he choo9« 
e9 rather to hunt for afresh spoil than to 
return to that which he had half devoured 
before. 

35 The roaring of the Hon is so loud that 
when it is heard in the night and reechoed 
by the mountains,- it resembles distant 
thunder. This roar is his natural nott ; ibr 
when enragedy be has a different growl, 
which is short, broken and reiterated • The 
roar is a deep hollow growI,which he sends 
forth five or six times a day, particularly 
before rains. The cry of anger is much 
louder and more formidable. This is al- 
ways excited by opposition ; and upon these 
occasional when the bon summons up all 
his terror-s for the cotnbaty nothing can be 
more terrible. 

26 He then lashes his sides with his 
long tail, which alone is strong enough to 
lay a man level* He moves his mane in 
every direction-; it seems to rise and stand 
like bristles round his head ; the skin and 
muscles of his face are all in agitation ; bis 
huge eye brows half cover his glaring eye 
balls : He discovers his teeth, which are 
formed rather for destruction than chew- 
ing his food ; he shows his tongue covered 
with points, and extends his claws, which 
appear almost as long as a man^s fingers. 

27 Prepared in this manner for war, 
there are few animals thai will venture to 
engage him ; and even the boldest of hu- 
man kind are daunted at his approach. 
The elephant, the rhinoceros the tiger, and 
the hippopotamus, are the only animals 
that are not afraid singly to make opposi- 
tion. 

28 Nevertheless, neither the leopard or 
the wild boar, if v>royoked^ will shun the 
combat : they do not secV rX^^ Vvqw W^nxm^V 
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but will nol fly at his approach ; they wait 

his onset* which he seldom makes unless 

compelled by hunger ; tiiey then exert all 

their strength and are sometimes success- 

fol. We are told of the combttt of a lion 

and a wild boar in a meadow near Algiersi ^kfi^rk^ 

which coQtintied for a long time with in* ^^credibU, 

credible obstinacy* obtHnMcy f 

39 At last both were seen to fall by the 
Wounds they had given each other ; and 
the ground all about them was covered with 
their blood. These instances however are 
very rare» for the lion is in general the un- 
dbputcd master of the forest. Man is the /"^^^^t \ 
only creature that attacks him with almost ^^^^ck^* 
certain sQceese; with theassistance of dogs 
and horseS) which are trained to the pur- t^^^^uit, 
suit. 

SO These atlimalsytiiat in a state of na« 
turei would huve fied from the presence of 
the lion» in agony of consternation, when ogony f 
conscious of the assistance of man, become c^nttemm- 
pursuers in turn^ and* boldly hunt their-nat* tion f 
itral tyrant. The dogs are aiways of the comeiotu 9 
large ureed ; and the horses themselvei, 
as Gesner assures us, must be of that sort ^fsnresm 
called churoasijOT lion eyed, all others of 
this kind flying at the sight of the lion, and 
endeavoring to throw their riders. 

S [ When the lion is roused, lie recedes recedct, 
wiih a slow, proud moiion ; he never goes 
off directly forv.'aFd,nor measures his paces 
equally, but takes an oblique couise, going obtiguc* 
from one siJetolho other, and bounding 
rather than running. When the hunters 
appi*oach him, thty cither shoot or throw 
their javelins : And Li mis n;anncr disable 
him before he is auaci;ed by the dcgs, ma- 
ny of whom he would othenvisc destroy. 

32 He is vtff vivacious, ai\d \% v\t.n^\ Viv^xrS.'Wk^X 

kUlcd 2Lt once^ but continues vo ?iv»Vv ^v:s^^\ - . j 

1 \* " 1 
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Morial ? ately even afier he has received his mortal 
blow. He b also taken by pitfalls ; the 
natives digging a deep hole in the ground, 
and covering it slightly over with sticks and 
earth) ivhich, however, give way beneath 
his weight and he sinksto the bottom, from 
whence be has no means of escape. 

33 But the^most usual manerof taking 
incafiable ? this animal is while yet a cub, and incapa- 
ble of resistance* The pl&ce near the den 
of the lioness is generally well known by 
the greatness of her depredations on that 
occasion ; the natives, therefore, watch the 
time of her absence, and aided by a swift 
horse, carry off her cubs ; which they sell 
to strangers, or to the great men of their 
country, 

34 In this animal, all the passions^ even 
of the most gentle kind are in excess, but 
particularly the attachment of the female to 
her young. The lioness, though naturally 
miichievouil less strung, less courageous, and less mis- 
chievous than the lion, becomes terrible 
when she has got young ones to provide for. 
dUcuTMna \ 35 She then makes her incursions with 
intrefiUUty, even more intrepidity than the lion himself; 
indiacrimi' she throws herself indiscriminately among 
m on and ether animals ; destroys without 
distinction ; loads herself with the spoil, 
and brings it home reeking to her cub3 ; 
whom she accustoms betimes to cruelty and 
slaughter. 

36 In Africa and the East Indies, the li» 
tnormoua ? on grows to an enormous height ; that of 
Bildulgerid is said to be nearly five feet 
high, aud between nine and ten feet from 
the lip of the nose to the insertion of the 
tail. We have in the tower,at present,one 
of about four feet high, that was brought 
from Morocco>whicblsvbe largest that for 

^ometimepa^t \iav\>t^xii««ti *«vlL>»Qi^^ 

• . ». ._ • - . _ — ■ 
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The ordinary uze is between three and Ordinary ? 
four feet $ the female being in all her di- dtmeruifim^ 
mensioDs, about one third less than the 
male. 

S7 As to its age, from its imprisoned 
state, VIC can have no certainty ; since it is 
very probable, that being deprived of its 
natural climate, food and exercise, its life 
must be very much abridged. However, abridged i 
naturalists have hitherto been greatly mis- 
taken, as to the length of its existence. 

38 The great he lion called Pbmpey, Pomfiey. 
which died in the year 1760, was known to 
have been in the tower for above seventy 
years ; and one lately died there which was 
brought from the river Gambia, that died (admbia. 
above sixty three. The lion therefore, is a 
very long lived animal ; and very probably, 
in his native forests, his age exceeds even 
that of man himself. 

QuES. Are animaU affected by climate P^^In what 
manner t^^Where does the lion attain its greatest fier^ 
fection\~-^In what countries it it found ?''^ What is the 
character oj the Hon -^form — Jigure ^ color l^^On what 
animals does he fir try l~^Hovf does he take his /trey ?— 
£nragedy how does he afi/tear ?— IVhat animals venture 
to engage him l-^How is the lion hunted^-^aken ?-^ fVhat 
is his size ^.^^Is he long lived \ b'c. t5^f • 

Emulation. 

I If thy soul thirsteth for honor, if thy Thirsfcth. 
ear hath any pleasure in the voice of prai^e^ 
raise thyself from the dust iir hereof thou 
art made, and exalt thy aim to something exalt, 
that is praise worthy. The oak that now 
apreadeth its branches towards theheavensy 
was once but an acorn in the bowels of the bowels, 
earth. 

3 £ndeavor to be the first tn thy calling, 
whatever it be /neither let any out: ^o >a^« 
fbrctboeia if cif doing : NevenVitVfti'i CitttiiQXi 
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eofftht merits of another, but improve- 
tbine ovn talents. 

5 Scorn alsa to depreM th3F corapcihor 

» bf dishonest or unworthy methods ; stride 

to nise thyself above himonly by excelling 

himy so shall thy contest for superiority be 

crowned with honor, if not with success. 

4 By a virtuous emulation the spirit of 
man is exalted within him ; he panteth af- 
ter lame and rejoiceth as a racer to run his 
course. He risetb like the palm tree in 
spite of oppression ; and as an eagle in the 

^ firmament of heaven, he soareth aloft and- 
fixeth his eye upon the glories of the sun, 

5 The examples of eminent men are in 
his visions by night ; and his delight is to 
ibllow them all the day long. Ho formeth 
great designs : he rejoiceth in the execu« 
tion thereof ; and his name goeth forth to 
the ends of the world. 

6 But the heart of the envious man is gall' 
and bitterness ; his tongue spitteth venom; 
the buccess of his neighbor breaketh his 
rest. He sitteth in his cell repining ;■ and 
the good that happeneih to another, is to 
him an evil, 

7 Hatred and malice feed upon his heart} 
and there is no rest in him. He feeleth in 
his owrn breast no love of goodness ; and 
therefore believeth his neighbor is like un- 
to himself. 

8 He cndeavoreth to depreciate those 
whoexcell him andputtethan evil interpre* 
tation on all their doings. He lieth on tho 
watch, and meditates mischief : But the 
detestation of a roan pursneth him, he is 
crushed as a spider in his web. 

ChamtUr qftfie truly Polite Man, 
1 A THULX ?o\:ixtiTaww\\^ V^sonof; 
a settled and cotnpi^^e^-^axt\a%e %\^ -m^^^ 
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is easy, natural and gi*aceful, he does not 
move as if he thought he was admiredi or 
was solicitous about it ; as if fie were con- 
scious of shame) or were afraid of ridicule; Ridicule \ 
He approaches you with an unstudiedi un- 
constrained, tnd simple demeanor ; he demeanor P 
has no jerk or toss with his head, nor any 
set smile on his face, nor any gesture that 
favors the dancing school, or the mirror i mirror I 
He stands steady while he is speaking to 
you, looks you in the face, and talks^notasif 
he wished others to listen rather than your* 
self, stealing perpetual glances at the com-- fier fie tual I 
pany or the bysianders. 

2 What he means for you he directs to , 
you and has nothing torturous or oblique in oblique ? 
the turn of his observations ; he is still less 
inclined to be problematical and misterious, firoblerrtat-^ 
he never tells you half a secret, to make teal ? 
you more curious about the rest and to raise 
his consequence in your eyes : When he 
converses, it is hot as if he were pumping 
from a reservoir, but drawing from a foun- reservoir ^ 
tain ; He lets a good thing perish in his 
mind, rather than protrude it unseasonably: fifotrude ? 
His humor is the relaxation, and not the 
stretch of his understanding ; and of a • 
character more to amuse than to dazzle. 

S Thus he never torments himself to 
produce mirth, and can bear his own silence 
rather than talk without ideas. He is iru* frugal { 
gal in compliment, and flatters more in ac- 
tions than in words, in which case he may 
lose the credit of a fine speech with the 
company ; but the specific value of his sflecific^. 
compliment rises proportionably in the eyes 
of the object for whom it was meant. meant, 

A He has erudition, but he can afford to erudition ? 
let it sleep at times ; it is not his only re- reuource* 
source ; and if his other resoMT«e^ oc^^* 
sJoaallyfaU him he can redeem \\vti\«t\^ 'e^v^ 
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future opportunitf.— There is between hb 
gesture and observations a correspondence 
and consent* that communicate to his man- 

M^ilibrium nera a certain harmony and equilibrium^ 
and give a secret charm to all he says and 
does. * 

5 He never employs more force than i& 

fiarade ? necessary to its object, nor makes a parade 

agility ? of grace and a^ilityi when a single thing is 
to be done. His principles, like his man- 
nj»rs are modest but firm ; and he carries 

/diancy ? his pliancy to no fundamental articles of re- 
ligion or morality, but speaks of the virlu- 
ous,and ihe vicious as they are, if he speaks 
of them at cU. 

/latlcnce, f, He hears with paiiencc what you have 

to say, and his answers prove that he has 
been attending to you. He never speaks 
of his education before an ordinary man ; 
of his riches when in company with the 
distressed ; or vaunts his happiness in the 
presence of such as are ill at ease } still 

dii/iarai^el less does he disparage himself uareasona* 

^iogy ? bly, for the sake of extorting this eulogy 
from you. 

asiduiiiea I 7 jj js assiduities are delicate and inter* 
esting, his tones natural, and hi» smiles and 

uneo/iied, j,|s i^strs unbought, uncopiedy unsubomed. 

unsuborned. He has spirit and metal enough, but it ii 
not forth coming on light occasions ; and 
rather than disturb a company, he leaves a 

fialiry, paltry victory in the hands of his antagonist, 

antaffonht? g In a word, he is 

As gentle 

^^^/ihyra ? As zephyrs blowiag beneath the violet, 

^'^urrfi^ Not waging iis iwet^t h^ad ; and ) 0: as rouglh 

If is generous bh>od iiifliime, a3 the rudest wind 
That by the top dol!i take the mountain pluc„ 
And n^ake him stn p to the vaic 
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The Fox. 

i THE Fox has, in all ages and natiom ' 
been celebrated fur craftinesaand addreaa. 
Acute and circumtpect, sagacioaa and pftr- ^cute I 
dent he diveraifies his conduct, aod always mrcum^ 
reserves some art for unforeseen accidents. 9fieet. 
Though nimbler than the wbl( he trusts dirvertifiu I 
Dot entirely to the swiftness of his course. 
He knows how to ensure safety, by provid- 
ing himself with an asylum, lo which he re- o*ylum ? 
tires when danger appears. He is not-a 
vagabond, but lives in a settM habitation vagabond I 
and in a domestic state. 

fi The choice of situation, the art of 
making and rendering a house commodi- 
ous, and of concealing the avenues which concealing ? 
lead to it, imply a superior degree of senti- avenues l^ 
mcnt and reflection. The fox possesses 
these qualities, and employs them with 
dexterity and advantage. He takes up his dexterity i 
abode in the border of a wood and in the 
neighborhood of cottages. Here he listens cottage* f 
to the crowing of the cocks, and the noise 
of the poultry. He scents them at a dis- /^©^^'■y ' 
tancc. He chooses his time with great 'f^'*^** 
judgment and discretion. 

3 He conceals both his rout and his de- ^o^^' 
sign. He moves forward with caution, 
sometimes evien trailing his body, and sel- trailing. 
dom makes a fruitless expedition. When cxfitditioni 
he leaps the wall, or gets in underneath it, 
he ravages the courtyard, puts all the fowla 
to death, and then retires quietly with his 
prey, which he either conceals under the ^ 

herbage, or carries off to his kennel. In a ^^^^^^' 
short time he returns for another, ^^ hie h he f^cnntl / 
carries off and hides in the same rBvat^w^T^c«''»'« ^ 
but IB a dyrcroot place. 
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4 la this manner he proceeds till the 
light of the sun, or some moTennents per- 
ceived in the housesi admonbh him that it 
is time to retire to his den. He does much 
mischief to the Inrd catchers* Early in 
the morning he visits their nets and their 
birdlime) and carries off successively all the 
birds that happen to be entangled* The 
young hares he hunts in the plains^ seizes 
old one« in their seats, digs out the rabits 
in the warrens, finds out the nests of part- 
ridges, quails, kc. seizes the mothers on 
their eggs, and destroys a prodigious num- 
ber of game. 

. 5 liogs of aU kinds spontaneously hunt 
the fox. Though his odor be strong, they 
often prefer him to the stag, or the hare* 
When pursued he runs to his hole ; and it 
is not uncommon to send in terriers to de- 
tain him till the hunters remove the earth 
above, and either kill or seise him alive. 
The most certain method however, of de- 
stroying a fox, b to begin with shutting up 
the hole, to station a man with a gun near 
the entrance^ and then to search a^ut with 
the dogs. 

6 When they fall in with him he imgne* 
diately makes for his bole. But when he 
comes up to it he is met with a discharge 
from the gun. ii the shot miss him he 
flies off full speed, takes a wide circuit, and 
returns again to the hole, where he is fired 
upon the second time ; but, when hediscov- 
ers that the entrance is shut, he darts away 
straight forward, with the intention of never 
revisiting his former habitation. 

7 He is next pursued by the hounds, 
whom he seldom fails to fatigue i because 
with much cunning, he passes through the 
tliickets pari of vhc (ove^t^ or places of the 
most diffic^U acce%>» vrV^et^ xV^^^^x^ 
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hardly able to follow him ; and, wlien ht 
takes to the plains, he rans straight out 
i^ithout either stopping or doubting. 

8 Besides all kinds of flesh and fishes, he 
devours tiith equal avidity, eggs, milk, Dcwn. 
cheese, fruit, and particularly grapes. He azndiiy ': 
issoextremely fond of honey, that he attacks chcegt. 
the nests of wildbees. They at first put him fmnty. 

to flight by numberless stings ; but he re- 
tires for the sole purpose of rolling him&elf 
en the ground, and of crushing the bees. 
He returns to the charge so often, that he 
obliges them to abandon the hive, which he 
soon uncovers, and devours both the honey 
and the wax. 

9 The fox sleeps in a round form, like 
the dog, but when he only repo&es himi^elf, 
he lies down with his hind legs extended. 
It is in this situaticm that he eyes the birds 

on the hedges and trees. The birds have hedge: 
such an antipathy against hira, that they no antifm*hy i 
sooner perceive him than they send forth perceive. 
shrill cries to advertise their neighbors of 
the enemy's approach. 

iO The daw, the magpye, and the black magfiye. 
bird attend him tu his excursions, perchiiig excur^iont, 
on the hedges, as he creeps below, and /kerr^m^ ? 
with their cries and notes of hostility, ap- a/ifttize f 
prize all other animals to beware. The 
hunters themselves are often informed by 
the birds of the places of hisretrea:,atkd set 
the dogs into those thickets where they see 
them particularly noisy and querul'jus. So guerultmt t 
that it is the fate of this petty plunderer to /tray i 
be detested by every rank of animali ;all 
the weaker classes shun him, at.d all the 
stronger pursue him. 
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:b« eritr^^ce cf a b&zar, a pcnoD of rcspec' 
tjble appearance ; ihc pri:;ce polfeely sdst- 
«d him. The ainsngerf vho was nctr she 
dcorofhishoLic, reiBitxcd tbe salnuiks, 
uid said 1 entreat jou and tbe person wbo 
is with yoUy fo enicr into mj bouse ; be so 
kind, 2tir. as to accept of a heaitj xsTitatioD 
10 my supper. 

2 The prince and hi5\izier entered with- 
AuUaiUn ? out hcbita'.ion. The stranger behaved to 

tliem with great politeness, and shewed 
them particular attention. A table was 
plenteoasly covered, and supper was soon 
served up : It consisted of fire bmidred 
f'ffTercntdii^hes : The stranger requested 
bis guest to bit and partake of bis entertain- 
roent. 

3 The prince was struck with the splen- 
dor and profusion of the table, and observ- 
ing that there were no persons present but 
himsetfi his vizier, and their host i Sir, 
laiid the sultan, you must doubtless have in- 
vited other guests ? No, said the master of 
the house, 1 have invited none* 

4 VVhy then, said the princCf this great 
profusion of victuals ? is this consistent 
witli the appearence of a person like you ? 
On which the stranger gave the sultan a 
violent blow with his fist : a blow bitterer 
than fire. Sir, said he to the prince, are 
you obliged to eat it all ? eat what you 
pleasic, and leave the rest. 

5 The sultan tvhispercd his vizier, weare 
im/itrtinent. certainly in the wrong ; 7, by an imperti- 
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nent question^ have provoked this man to 
strike mei hot, by Alia, if you do not find Alia > 
some means by which I may properly give 
him a blow for the one 1 have received, i 
i» ill certainly put you to death. Sir, an- 
swered the vizier, you shall tomorrow night 
invite bim to your apartments ; you must a/iartmenea. 
give him an entertainment in all respects 
superior to his in splendor and magnifi- magnfficenc 
cence, if he should presume to make any 
observation, you may then return the blow 
you have now received. 

6 The sultan accordingly followed the 
advice of his vizier, and invited ihc sivhngtw advice. 
The next nii^ht the rriun entered the sui- 
ting's aparimcnis, with a countenance and 
manner somewhat confused and embarrass- confuacJ ? 
cd ; the sultan however encouraged him by rmbarraaei 
the politeness and kindness of his behavior; 

after a short interval, supper was called fqr 
und the table was covered with a thousand 
dishes. 

7 The sultan sat down, and invited his 
guest to take his place ; ho did so, and in a 
cool and collected manner said, Go.rs will 
be done ; this is indeed what it ought to be ; 
may God forever prosper the plenty of your 

table ; Iiere is a profusion of victuals, but /'J'^«*«on k 
profusion is an excellent thing ; it delights 
the eye before i: satisfies the stomach, ilc ^aiii^fim, 
feasted heartily, and afterwards exclaimed -^tomuc^. 
by v.ay of grocc, priiiic be ;o the omnipo- oninifi'jUnf, 
icnl God of his people. 

S The sultan whispercil his \i2lc:', this 
ulil not do, how can 1 possibly sti ike u mun 
uho expresses iiimsclf so wisely ? liut if 
you do not find out some just cau»e for my 
giving him a blow before we part, I certain- 
1/ will kill you. My lord, said the vlzlcr, 
when he lises from the lublc ^o nn'o.v\\\\\s 

A 
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demean ? 



pretume ? 
contradict. 



■IT^rly,. 



Officiously /hands,you shM officiously present yourscli', 
to pour out the water for him ; if be should 
say } by no means sir, Goil forbid that you 
should thus demean yourself, indeed this 
must not be : for such an impertinent op- 
position.you may certainly give him such a 
blow as you think proper : Sayrng at the 
same time,pray sir,\ am not to be taught by 
you what I am to do ? Do you presume to 
ccniradict me ? 

9 The sultan promised to do so, and 
when the stranger rose to wash his hands 
the prince eagerly pressed forward, laid 
hold of the vessel, and prepared to pour wa- 
ter on the hands of his guest. God bless 
you, sir, said the stranger, I am dclii^hted 
by your kindneas, may God prosper all your 
nri(lcrtukl»gH 1 After thii cxcli^mjLtioH the 
p:i;iCO was obli^^ed to |K)ur ^fater upon the 
btranger's hands, but at the same tims it 
evidently appeared tlutt he was inwardly 
• \a.^rined ? chagrined and angry, 
"offee. 10 Coffee was now introduced, and the 

prince again addressing his vizier,said, I de- 
clare by Alia, if you do not speedily find a 
•^fmedij. remedy for my disquielude, 1 will order 

^^isquieiude, you to bo put to death; is it not enough 
."nough. that the man has struck me, but thai I 

ungraded ? should aho be degraded to the servile office 
of pouring out water for him to wash ? 

i I vSir answered the vizier, he will soon 
be obliged to take his leave, d(i you be ready 
>vith a bamboo in your hand : Call one of 
your youngest slwes, and as the stranger 
passes, exercise your cane severely upon 
ihe back of your slave ; should he then say, 
for God'i sake, sir, and for my sake, pardon 
this poor boy, and do not beat hidi \\\W\ so 
^T^uch severity : You may ihcn return the 
Wow, anrl say. \s not OrtA^xvvj 'tAA\<i^\^^, U 
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uut chastisement a necessary part of edu- 
cation f Do you presume to contradict me? 
1 i The suUan again followed the advice 
of his minister, and was beating the boy 
when the stranger passed. The stranger^ 
as he went along exclaimed ; sir, you do 
very right, beat him by all means, chastise- ChastUe* 
ment is a very necesiary part of education \ mcnt* 
if the young man should expire in conse- cxfiire ? 
quence, God has certainly decreed it so. 

13 Upon this the vizier impatiently step- 9tefified. 
ped forward ; for heaven's sake, sir, said be 

to the stranger, have some compassion, and\ 
intercede for this unfortunate boy ; surely ^'i^^'VAfe? 
you cannot be so hard hearted. Upon this, 
the stranger gave a blow to the vizier ten 
limes harder than that which he had given 
to the sultan. 

14 How dare you said he, presume to . 
interpose in a matter of this kitiH ? Is not ^^^'^^fioMe. 
the boy a slave? Is he Hot kindly educat- 
ing him ? The sultan burst into a hearty 

laugh ; now, said he, 1 forgive you both, as ^^^S^» 
my vizier has fared no better than myself. 

^4necdote of a Stork, 

1 HOW far a rational principle, mutu- -^^«^««' ^ 
al affection, and comparison of ideas, may 

be ascribed to animals is hard to determine; 
but ihd following adventure of a tame stork ^c^v^W^re ? 
some years ago in the University of Tupen^ ^tork, 
gin is literally true. 

2 This bird lived quietly ift the court 
yard ; Count Victor, then a student there, . 
jjhot with a ball at a stork's nest adjacent ^°J^-^^^(* 
lo the College, and probably wounded the 

stork then in it, as she was observed for 
some weeks not :o siir out of her nest, «"'';*'"/** * ^ . 
This happened in autumn when loreign ^'^7^^'^?' '^ 
storks begiH their peiiodical cmigmioti*. c m.rrcrronr 

15* 
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Enwn7, 3 In the ensaing spring*, a a:ork iras o»- 

serred on the roof of the coUegCf and bf its 

inccMtant ? incessant chaiterinf^r R&^e the tame stork, 

area I walking below in the area, to imderataDd 

that it would be glad of i:s compen^ s bot 
this was a thing impossible,on account of its 
wings baring been clipped whkh induced 
the stranger with the utmost precaaiion, 

r^allery^ first to come down to the upper gallery, the 
next day something lower> and at last afr.er 
a great deal of ceremony quite into the court. 
cnpcioui ? 4 The tame stork who was conscious of 
no harm, went to meet kim with a soft 
cheeriul note^and a sincere intention of giv- 
ing him a favorable reception, when to his 
great astonishreentythe other fell upon him 
with the utmost fury. The spectators pres- 
ent, indeed fortliat lime drove away the for« 

iuiimidatlng eign stork ; but this was so far from intimi- 
dating him that he came again next day to 
the charge, and during the whole summer 
■kirvrUKet ? continual skirmishes were interchanged be- 
tween them. 

5 Orders had been given that the tame 
stork should not be assisted, as having a sin- 

nn/uffoTiiii ? gic antagonist to encounter, and by being 

thus obliged to shift for himself, he came to 

stand better on his g\]ard and made such a 

fcallant \ gallant defence, that at the end of the cam- 

i*um*iaign ? paign, the stranger had no great advantage 

to boast of. 

6 But the next spring instead of a single 
stork came foOr, which without any of the 

cereflf.cnic4. foregoing ceremonies, alighted at once in 
the college area, and directly attacked the 
tame stork, who indeed, in the view of sev- 
eral spectators standing in the galleries per- 

jcaiB ? formed feats of valor, defending himself ' 

with the utmost bravery, till at length be- 
lAf overpowered by numbers; Ihs strength , 
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acd courage began to fail : wlieD very un« 

expected auxiliaries came to his assbtance. AuxUiarii^, 

f All the turkeysi ducks, geese, and the turkey m» 
rest of the fbwlst that were brought up in 
the court, (to whoni} undoubtedly, this gen- 
tie stork's mild and friendly behavior had 
endeared hi*n) without the least dread of 
danger, formed a kind of rampart round ramfiart ^ 
him, under the shelier of which he might 
make a retreat from so unequal an encoun- 
ter ; and even the peacock which never 
could live in friendship with him, en this 
emergency took the part of the oppressed emergency. 
innocence, and was, if not a true boiiomed 
friend, at least a favorable judge on the 
stork's side. 

8 Upon this, a strict look out was kept tTaitoPou9 \ 
against such traitorous incursions of the incurwiont \ 
enemy, and a stop put to more bloodshed ; 

till at last about the beginning of a third 
spring, near twenty storks sui^enly alight^ 
ed in the court wiih the utmost fuiy, and 
before the stork's faithful life guards could 
form themselves or any of the people come 
to his assistance they bad deprived him of 
life, though by exerting his usual gallantry 
they paid dear for their purchase. fiurehmse. 

9 T/ie malevolence of ihege etranger^ a* nuUevolence, 
gcintt this innocent creature could proceed 

frvni no vther motive than the 9hotJired by 
Count Kfc/or from the College, and which 
tbey doubtless suspected was done by the 
insugation of the tame stork. WMtigMtioiu 

Geogra/ihy^ 
I «« THERE is not (says a sensible wri- 
ter) a son or daughter of Adam, who has 
not some concern in the knowledge of Qe- 
ography.*' It is necessary to your under* 
standing the connecuon which this ^lobc c^tiut^t^A^ 
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PiaJi£:cr-j t hfts whh *>«€ c.bcr pbRsurr sjstemsi sim 
vi:h alS the woRderfuI works of God. 

3 Ic is Ltdlspensible to jourcoi&prehead- 
iAg hiatorj, or hariog proper ideas of tlie 
events and traosacuoos it reiateSf u well as 

'/»--;*.' ? to divesc our miad of little narrow prejadi- 

ces by ;;mrig you a view of tke cosioms. 
mar.ne. s, cerexncnles and ins:iiu-Jons of ajl 
the difT.ren: nitions ever the world. 

3 A cciebnited writer bas called f^eogra- 
</.r^nsto^y I phy and chronology the two fye^ of iiistory . 

Tiie first infornrtS youTr.^^r^ events happen- 
ed ; ctFid the latter at what particular /i^rfsc/. 
If it were no: for these belpsi your reading 

r/iscri ' would be a confused chaos^ without orderi 

t:ir4fiicuicy. light or perspicuity. 

4 Mor&e is one of the best authors in ge- 
ography, and for chronology i the tables of 
Dr. Priestly (a name which 1 would only 
mention where science and not religion is 

ovt/f^nJ/oM concerned) are so compendious and com- 
prehensivcy as to afford you on a single 
ghnce> considerable information There 
is no species of knowledge that is so easily 
attained) as that of geography ; nor any of 

flasrant ? Vfhich the want is more flagrant and awk- 

awkward, ward. 

5 I lately blushed for a young lady, who 
latitude \ ^'as asked, in company, the latitude and tit* 
Uafifientd, uation of a particular place, which happened 

to be mentioned in the public papers of the 
day. 

6 bhe was dressed in the highest taste. 
"urnationa. The roses and carnations vied in her coun- 
I'ieit, tenance. She piques herself on her smart* 
'iqur'; ? ness and vivacity ; but in this instance 

could make no icply. Her embarraamenf 
)>ctrayed her ignorance, and politeness re* 
licved it by a change of conversation. 

7 How much higher would her charac 
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ter hare stood) in thf es'.imattonorall sensi- 
ble men if she had come down stairs dres- J'toiVj. 
Bcdinan eTe^int pUtnneis and tnsleail of 
standing to long before her glass, had dc* 
voted some little share of her litne to this 
specirs nf Jmpt-oTement. 

S Nni that 1 havcanf objection to a blush 
on a woman's cheek. I think the crimson criiniert. 
tint ornamental ; but 1 would have yours to 
be th'! hluah of drlicaeu and reserve, not fif 
■*vB'j';«j tki/iteu, or ill breeding. 




The KLEPIUXT. 

I THE F.bphanl i% the largest and Etefihant. 
most magnificent animal that at prpscm imgnificc-.t 
treads the eanh. Us height is no less than hdsht. 
frcm seven lo fiftoen feet. Whatever caro 
we t ike to imagine a large anitnal bcfovc 
Itflnd, yet ilie si^ht of this huge crcatiii'e 
never fails to itiikc us "ith BStonishmcnl. /'•'h. 

3 The elcpiient is n native of A'fiict imd 
A.sh, being fnind neither in Isjjftdpcnor A- 
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Senegal. 
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merica. In Africa he still retains his nat- 
ural liberty. They are found, in great 
numbers beyond the river Senegal, and so 
down to the Cape of Good Hope, as well as 
in the heart of the country. In this exten- 
sive region they appear to be more numer- 
ous than in any other part of the world. 
They cannot live far from water, and they 
always disturb it before they drink. 

3 In proportion to the size of the elc« 
phant, his eyes arc very small ; but they 
are livclyjbrilltant and capable of a pathetic 
expression of sentiment. He turns them 
slowly, and with mildness, towards his mas^* 
tcr. When he speaks, the animal regard*^ 
him with an eye of friendship and attention. 
He seems to reflect tvith dcliberaiion, and 
never determines until he has examined, 
without passion or prec)pitali6»y the orders 
which he is desired to obey. 

4 His cars are very large, and much 
longer even in proportion to his body, than 
those of the ass. They lie flat sn the head, 
and arc commonly pendulous ; but he can 
raise and move them with such facility, 
that he uses them as a fan to cool himself, 
and to defend hiseyesfrom dust apd insects. 
His ear is remarkably fine, for he delights 
in the sound uf musical instruments and 
moves in cadence to the trumpet and tabor. 

d liut in the structure of the elephant, 
the most singular organ is his trunk, or 
proboscis. The trunk is, properly speak- 
ing, only the snout lengthened out to a great 
extent, hollow like a pipe, and ending in 
twooperings or nostrils like thoseof a hog. 
An elephant of fourteen feet high, has ihe 
trunk about eight feet long, and five feet 
anda halfincircumferance at the mouth 
where it is thlcWesi, 
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o This flesbjr tube is composed of nerves 
aDil muscleS) covered with a proper skin of Mutcles^ 
a blackish color, like that of the rest of his 
body* It is capable of being moved in ev- 
ery direction, of being lengthened and 
shortened, of being bent or straighteDed, so 
pliant as to embrace any body it is applied fi^ion: P 
to and yet so strong, that nothing can be 
torn from the gripe. 

7 Through this trunk the animal 
breathes, drinks and smells as through a 
tube ; and at the very point of it just above 
the nostrils there is an extension of the skin ^•*'^^»w» ? 
about five inches long, in the form of a fin- 
ger, by means of which he lifts from the 
ground the smallest pieces of money ; he 
selects the herbs of fioivers, and picks them 
up one by one ; he unties the knots of ropes, ^®^*' 
opens and shuts gates by turning the keys, 
or pushing back the bolts. 

8 It sometimes happens that the object 
is too large for the trunk to grasp ; in such 
a case the elephant makes use of another 
expedient, as admirable as any of tbfe for- ^^P^dienf, 
mer. It applies the extremity of the trunk ^^'^^w/y i 
to the surface of the object, and sucking up 

its breath, lifts and sustains such a weight 
as the air in that case is capable of keeping 
suspended. 

9 in this manner, this instrument is use- 
ful in most of the purposes of life ; it is an 

organ of smelling, of touching, and of sue- foucHin^^ 
tion. Of all the instruments which Nature 
has bestowed on her most favorite produc- 
tions, the trunk of tiie elephant seems to be 
the most complete, as well as the most ad- 
mirable. It is not only an organic instru- organic f 
mentibut a triple sense, whose united func- 
tions exhibit the effects of that wonderful 
sagacity which cxaltsihe elephant abov^ ^V 
4^t}wr quAdrupeds* 
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1 But, though the elephant be thus ac 
mirably supplied by its trunkf yet livith n 
5peGt to the rest of its coDformaiion^ it i 
unwieldy and' helpless* The neck is a 
short that it can scarce turn, the headman 
must wheel round in order to discover a 
enemy from behind. The hunters that a 
tack it upon that quarter, generally thus ei 
cape the effects of its indignation and fin 
time to renew their assaults while the eh 
phant is turning to face them. 

1 k The legs are, indeed, not so inflexi 
ble as the neck, yet they are f ery stiff an 
bend not without difficulty. The joints b 
which they bend, are nearly in the middk 
like the knee of a man ; and the gret 
bulk which they hare to support, make 
their flexure ungainly. While the elc 
phant is young it bends the legs to lie dow; 
o!* to rise ; but when it grows old9 or sick 
ly, this is not performed without humai 
a&bistance ; and it becomes consequentljr 
so inconvenient, that the animal chooses ti 
sleep standing* 

13 Th« feet upon which these mais| 
columns are supported, form a base scarci 
broader than the legs they sustain. The^ 
are divided into five toes, which are cover 
ltd beneath the skin, and none of which ap 
pear to the e^^e $ a kind of protuberance 
like claws are only observed, which vary k 
number from three to five, 

13 To the rest of the elephant's in 
cumbrances, may be added its enorinou 
tusks, which are unserviceable for chew 
ing, and are only weapons of defence 
It is well known at what an amazing site 
these tusks grow i They are two in num 
ber, proceeding fron\ the upper . jaw, anc 
«re sometimes found above six feet lontg. 
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14 This animal is equally singular in 
other parts of its conformation ; the lips 

' and tongue in other creatures serve to suck 
up and direct their drink) or their food, but 
in the elephant they are totally inconvenient 
for such purpose ; and it not only gathers 
> its food with its trunk ; but supplies itself Sufi/ilies, 
with water by the same means. 

15 When it eats hay, as i have seen it 
' frequently, it takes up a small wisp of it with 
■^' its trunk, turns and shapes it with that in- 
r strument for sometime, and then directs it 

[ into the mouth, where it is chewed by the chewed, 
"■ great grinding teeth that are large in pro- 
portion to the bulk of the animal. 

16 This packet, when chewed, is s\f2A' fiacketP 

^ lowed and never ruminated again as in cows ruminated i 
or sheep, the stomach and intestines of this 
creature more resembling those of » horse. 
[ Its manner of drinking, is equally extraor* 
f dinary. For thb purpose the elephant dips 
the end of his trunk into the water and sucks 
up just as much as fills that great fleshy 
tube completely. 

ty. It then lifts up its head with the 
trunk full and turning its point into its 
mpiith, as if it intended to swallow truhk and 
ally it drives the point below the opening of opening. 
the wind pipe. The trunk being in this 
position, and still full of water, the elephant 
then blows strongly into it at the other endy 
which fofces the water it contains into the 
throat, down which it is heard to pour with 
a loud gurgling noise. Which continues till gurglings 
the whole is blown down. 

18 The hide of the elephant is as re- 
' markabie as any other part. It is not cov- 
ered over with hair as in the generality of 
quadrupeds, but it is nearly bare. Here and bare, 
therey indeed^ a few bristlcB are seen ^toH^<» bTl%tU%. 

16 
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ing in the scars and wrinkles of the bedj^ 
and very thinly scattered over the rest of 
the skin ; but in general the hide is diji 
rough and wrinkledi and resembling more 
the bark of an old treC) than the skin of an 
animal. 

19 The structure of the elephant Is not 
more uncommon than his talents. Of aU 
quadrupeds, of whose history and. manners 
we have any proper knowledge! the ele* 
phant is most remarkable, both £6r docility 
and understanding. Though his sixe is 
enormous, and his members rude and dis* 
proportioned, which give him, at first sigbt 
the aspect of dullness and stopidityi yet his 
genius is greats and his sagacious roannef% 
and his sedate and collected deportment 
are almost increclible. 

SO He is the largest and strongest of all 
terrestrial P ^^^^^^^^^^^ animals. Though naturally 
brave, his dispositions are mild and peaeea» 
ble. He is an associating animal, and sel^ 
dom ajppears alone in the forests. When 
in danger, or when they undertake a dep* 
itdatory expedition into cultivated fieldSf 
the elephanttt assemble in troops. The old- 
est takes the lead ; the next in seniority 
brings up the rear ; and the young and the 
feeble occupy the centre. 

91 In the forests and solitudes they move 
precaution, ^i^h less precaution ; but never seperate so 
far asunder as to render them incapable Jot 
affording each other mutual assistance 
when danger approaches. A troop of ele« 
formidable, phants constitute a most formidable band. 
Whenever they march) the forest seemsto 
fall before them. They bear down the 
branches upon which they feed ; and if 
they enter an inclosure, they soon destroy 
all the labors ol \.Vvt Vi>3L%>3»ci^\sv»ck« 
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S3 Their invasions are the more ire- Invations P 
mendous, as there is hardly any means of 
repelling them ; fori to attack a troop, when refiethnff, 
thus united, would require a little army. It 
is only when one or two elephants happen 
to linger behind the rest, that the hunters 
dare exert their art and ingenuity in making 
an attack ; for any attempt to disturb the 
troop would certainly prove fatal to the as- anatlantt i 
sailants. 

33 When an insult is offered, the ele- 
phants instantly move forward against the 
offender, toss him in the air with their tusks 

and afterwards trample him to pieces under tram/iie. 
their feet, or ratherpillarsof (lesh and bone, fiiliart. 
Let not the character of this noble and ma- 
jestic animal, however, be misrepresented. 

34 With force and dignity he resents 
•very affront ; but, when not disturbed, by 
petulance or actual injury, he never shows eifi^^^^^^ ^ 
hostile intention either against man or any hoatiie i 
other animal* Elephants Uve entirely on 
vegetables, and have no thirst for blood. 

Such is their social and generous disposi- 
tion, that when an individual chances to 
meet with a luxurious spot of pasture, he ^'*^^^*^*^** 
immediately calls to his companions, and 
invites them to partake of his good fortune. 
- Ss in a state of nature and perfect free- 
dom, the dispositions of the elephant are 
neither sanguinary or ferocious. They are *^''^^''"''y" 
gefitle creatures, and never exert their *^'*®^'^^* • 
strength or employ their wea|K>ns, but in. 
defending themselves or protecting their 
companions. Even when deprived of the 
in-striiction of men, they possess the sagaci- 
ty of the beaver, the address of the ape and 
the acutencss of the dog. acutenesa ? 

26 To those mental talents are added, 
the aidvamage of anaasing bodily strength dodilii^ 
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and the experience and knowledge he ac- 
quires by living at least two centuries^ 
Tears. With his trunk he tears up the. trees. By a 

breach I push of his body be makes a breach in i 
wall. To this* prodigious strength he adds 
defiortmentP couraf;tj prudence, and coolness of deport- 
ment' As he nefer makes an attack but 
when he receives an injury, he is universal- 
ly beloved ; and allanimals respect, because 
none have any reason to fear him. 

27 It is not to be wondered at, that an 
animal furnished with so many various ad- 

sagacity I vantages, both of strength, sagacity, and 
obedience, should be taken in to the service 
of m-an« We accordingly find, that the ele- 

mwfwi^na/. pliant, from time immemorial, has been 
employed either for the purposes of labor, 
of war, or of ostentation ; to increase the 

grandeur, grandeur of eastern princesj or to extend 
their dominions. 

28 When tamed and instructed by man, 
the elephant is soon rendered the mildest 
and most obedient of all domestic animals* 

Lureaacs ? He loves his keeper, caresses him, and, an- 
anticifiatea \ ticipates his commands. He learns to com- 
com/irehcnd, prehend signs, and even to understand the 
expression of sounds. He distinguishes 
the tones of command, of anger and of ap- 
probation, and regulates his actions by hii 
perceptions. 

29 The voice of his master he never 
mistakes. His orders are executed with 

alacrity i alacrity, but without any degree of preciph- 
firecifiUa* ation. His, movements are always measured 
^^^ ^ and sedate, and his character seems to cor- 
aedace ? respond with the gravity of his mass. To 

accommodate those who mount him, he 
readily learns to bend his knees. With his 
trunk he salutes his friends, uses it for rais- 
ing burdens, and assists in loading him- 
.•jclf. 
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30 He loves to be clothed, and seems 
- to be proud of gaudjr trappings. In the Gaudy I 
southern regions he is employed in draw- 
ing waggons, ploughs, and chariots. << I filougks, 
*< was eye witness/' says P. Phillippe,*Hotho 
*• following fucis. At Goa, there are always 
^ some elephants employed in the building 
"of ships lone day went to the side of 
*• the river, near which a large ship was 
"building in the city of Ooa, where there 
" is a large area filled with beams for that area ? 
•* purpose *' 

cJ r " home men tie the ends of the heav- heaviest, 
^ lest beams with a rope, which is handed 
**to the elephant, who carries it to h\% carrie9, 
" mouth, and, after twisting it round his 
" trunk, draws iti without any conductor, to 
" the place where the ship is buildings 
. " though it had only once been pointed out 
." to him. He sometimes drew beams so 
•« large that more than twenty men would 
^* have been unable to move them. 

33 But what surprised me still more 
" when ot.her beams obstructed the road, he 
** elevated the ends of his own beams, that elevated ? 
"they juight run easily over those which 
<* lay in his way. Could the mo«i enlight- 
" eiied !oan do more ?" When at work the 
elepodiii draws equally, and, if properly 
manag'tj, never turns restive. restive l 

33 The nran who conducts the animal 
generailt* rides on his neck, and employs a 
hooked irun rod, or bodkin, with which he 
pricks ihe head of sides of the ears, in or- 
der to push the creature forward, or to 
make him turn, but words are commonlj 
suf&oient. The attachment and afifecion of 
the elephant are sometimes so strong and 
durable that he has been known t^ die of durable, 

16* 
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l^aroxiam^ 



immemorial^ 

sabres, 

casfles, 

javelins, 
domestic ? 



bathe, 
docility ? 
transfiorted. 



sagacity I 
margin ? 
mfetiing. 



st9wcd1 
s/iontane* 



grief) when in an unguarded paroxism of 
rage be had killed his goid. 

34 Before the invention of gun-powder, 
elephants were employed in war by the Af- 
rican and Asiaiic nations. << From time 
*' immemorial /'says Schouten, '< the kings 
<< of Ceylon, of Pegu, and of Aracanj havs 
^' used elephai\ts in war. Naked sabres 
<< were tied to their trunks, and on their 
<< backs were fixed small wooden castles, 
<' which contained five or six, men armed 
** with javelms and other weapons.'* 

35 A domestic elephant performs more 
labor tlian could be accomplished by six 
horses ; but he requires much care, and a 
great dealof food. He is subject to be over- 
heated, and must be led to the water twice 
or thrice a day. He easily learns to bathe 
himself: To give some idea of the labor he 
performs, and the docility of hisdisposition, 
it is worthy of remark, that, in India,all the 
bales, sacks, and tons, transported from one 
place to another, are carried by elephants. 

36 They carry burdens on their bodies 
their necks, their tusks, and even in their 
mouths, by giving them the end of a rope, 
which they iioid fast with their teeth. Unit- 
ing sagacity wittv strength they never break 
or injure any thing committed to their 
charge. From the margin of the rivers 
they put weighty bundles into boats without 
wetting them, lay them gently down and 
arrange them where they ought to be plac- 
ed. 

37 When the goods are disposed as 
their masters direct, they examine with 
their trunks whether the articles are prop« 
eriy stowed ; and if a cask or ton roll, th^y 
go spontaneously, in quest of stones to prop 
and render it firm* The elephant^ thou|;Ji 
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Us mass be enormousi is an excellent 
swimmer; and, of course, he is of great 
use in the passage of rivers* 

38 When employed on occasions of 
this kindi he isoftei^aded with two pieces 
of cannon)Which admit three or four pound 

■bails, besides great quantifies of baggage Baggng^g^ 

and several men fixed to bis ears and tail. 

When thus heavily loaded, he spontane- heavily^ 

ously enters the river and swims over with 

his trunk elevated in the air for the benefit 

of respiration. ' resfiiratton* 

39 He is fond of wine and ardent spirits, ardent i 
By shewing him a vessel loaded with any of 

these liquors, and promising him it is the /irominng. 

reward of his-labors, he is induced to exert 

the greatest effortSjandtopetform the most 

painful tasks. When his conductor wants 

him to perform any painful labor, he ex- 

plains the nature of the ope ration, and gives 

the reasons which should induce him to 

obey. • 

40 if the elephant shew a reluctance to reiuaanca 
the task, tl^ cornack,or conductor, promis- 
es to give him wine,arrack,or any other ar- 
ticle that he is fond of, and then the animal 

exerts his utmost efforls. But to break 
any promise made to him is extremely dan- 
gerous. Many cornackshave fallen victims wc/tw ^ 
to indiscretions of this kind* 

41 "At Dehan," says M. de Buffy, " an 
<< elephant, from revenge killed his cornack« 
<< The man's wife, who beheld the dreadful 
^( scene, took her two childreut and threw 
<^ them at the feet of the enraged auimalf 
^< saying, Since you have slain my /luttbandf 
^ take my UJe also aa well as (hat of my chil* 

« dren. The elephant instantly stopped, re- ^^^^nted t 
« Icnted, and as if stung with tet.n-irse, took TtmorMt^ 
^\ the eldest boy Ib l}fs trunk; placed hlia oa 
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^ its neck, adopted Ynm for its comack) an^ 
*< would never allow waj olher person to 
• « motmt it." 

4-i From the members of the Royal Ac^ 
ademy of Sciences, wli learn some curious 
&cts with regard to the manners of the 
VertailU: Versailles elephant. This elephaBt, they 
remark seemed to know when it was mock- 
ed, and remembered the affront till it had 
an oppoitimity of revenge A man deceiv- 
ed It by pretendiii^ to throw some food into 
itb mouih. The animal gave him such a 
blow with its trunk as knocked him down^ 
ami broke two of bii ribs. 

43 A painter wanted to draw the animal 
attitude ? in an unusual attitude, with its trunk elevat- 
ed and its mouth open. The painter's ser- 
vant, to make it remain in this position, 
threw fruit" into its mouth, but generally 
made only a feint of throwing them. This 
conduct en ra.eed the elephant ; and, as if it 
knew that the painter tvas <he cause of this 
teazingitn pertinence ; nsteaii of attacking 
the servant, it eyed the master,and squirted 
at him with its trunk such a quantity of 
water as spoiled the paper on which he was 
drawing. 

44 This elephant commonly made less 
use of its strength than its address* It loos* 
ed with great ease and coldness, the buckle 
of a large double leathern strap, with which 
Its le^ was fixed ; and as the servants had 
wrapped the buckle round with a small cord 
and tied many knots upon it, the creature 

deiiberationl ^|th much deliberation, loosed the whole, 
without breaking either strap or cord. 

45 When destined to the immediate 
service of princesnhe is sensible of his good 
fortune, and maintains a'graviiy of demean- 
or corresponding t;o the dignity of his siiu- 
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teazing. 
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atioD. But if on the contraij) less bonoiv 

able labors are assigned to them, he grows 

melancholy, frets and evidently discovers 

that he is humbled and depressed. He is 

fond of children, caresses them and appears Carettes I 

to discern the innocence of their manners. 

46 The Dutch voyagers relate, that, by -Ou/t^. 
giving elephants what is agreeable to them 

they are soon rendered perfectly tame and 

submissive. They are so sagacious, that 

they may be said to be destitute of the use 

of language only. They are proud and am- (^mbitioua ? 

bitious ; and they are so grateful for good 

usage, that as a mark of respect they bow 

their heads,in passing houses where they 

have been hospitably received, ho%fiituhly * 

47 They allow themselves to be led and 
commanded by a child ; but they love }o be 
praised and carressed. When a wild ele- 
phant b taken, the hunters tie his feet, and 
one of them accosts and salutes himimakes 
apologies for binding him, protests that no ^fioiogie^^f 
injury is intended, tells him, that in his Z^'*©^^*'* • 
former condition, he frequently wanted 

food, but that henceforward, he shall be 
well treated, and that every promise shall 
be performed to him. 

43 This soothing harangue is no sooner 
finished, than the elephant placidly follows 
the hunter. From this fact, however, we 
must not conclude that the elephant under- 
stands language, but that like the dog he 
has a strong discerning faculty. He dis- discerning. 
tinguishes esteem from contempt, friend- 
ship from hatred, and many other emotions 
which are expressed by human gestures 
and features. For this reason the elephant 
is more easily tamed by mildness than by 
blows. 

49 " 1 have frequently rema^ked^'* sd^s 
Edwaird Terry," that the t\e^WivV.\itxl^\:m^ 
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Imtinct i 



dU/iaUh ? 



many actions which seem tor proceed more 
from reason ihan from instinct. He does 
erery thing which his master commands. 
If be wants to terrify any person, he runs 
upon him with every appearance of furyi, 
and when he comes near, stops short, with- 
out doing the person the smallest kijury. 

50 <^ When the master chooses to af- 
front any man, he tells the elephant, wha 
immediately collects water and mud with 
his trunk, and squirts it upon the object 
pointed out to him. The Mogul keeps 
some elephants who serve as executioners 
to criminals condemned to death. When 
the conductor orders one of these animals 
to dispatch the poor ciiminals quickly, he 
tears them to pieces in a moment with his 
feet 1 But if desired to torment them slow 
ly, hi breaks their bones one after another, 
and makes them suffer a punishment as 
cruel as that of the wheel/* 



Sable? 

curtain, 
900(he, 



ReftcBtiona on Sun Set. 

1 BEHOLD now the beautiful evening 
drawing her sable curtain over the world* 
AU circumstances concur to hush our pms- 
sionS) and soothe our cares ; liberty, that 
dearest of names, and property) the best of 
charters give an adiiional, andinexpressl* 
ble charm to every delightful object. 

2 See how that amazing lumiiiaiy beau*- 
tifies the >vestern clouds, descending lofver 
and lower, till his chariot wheels seem to 
hover on the utmost verge of day. The 
ground is nowovei^pread with glimmering 

iandacafte f shades making a most beautiful landscape. 

S The melodious tribe of feathered song- 
sters, full of grateful acknowledgments, arc^ 



luminary I 



verge \ 
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now paying their last tribute of barmonjr 

and soothing themselves to rest^ with a 

hymn of praise to the great Creator, bee ! 

the distant eminences are tipt with stream* JEnUnencHfm 

ing gold ; the loftiest trees in the groves, loftieu. 

and disunt towers^ catch the last smiles of 

day ; all nature still irradiated by the de* irradiatedi 

parted beams. 

4 But oh I how transient is the disdnc- tratuicm ? 
tion ! momentary the gift I Like all oth- 
er blessings which mortals enjoy below 

it is gone almo^^ as soon as granted, hee 
how languLihingly it trembles on the lofty 
spires. 

5 The lowing herds are bending slowly 

their way aloag the verdant meadow to verdant. 

meet the scoured pail, which daily robs 

them of their sweets gathered from nature* 

Now even the gamesome lambii are grown v^ 

weary of their froiics» and the tired shep* weary. ^ 

herd has imposed silence on bis pipe. froHes. 

6 The livtle vivacity that remains of day 
decays evoy moment. It can no longer 

hold its station. While I speek«it expires expirea ^ 
and resigns the silent world to night. 
■ ■ Pf 'W tvfUight grey 

Ha% in her aober livery alt things clad, livery ? 

""^^♦^^•^ 

The t90(* Brothera, 

1 IN the beginning of the sixteenth 
century, the Portuguese galleons set sail Century ? 
from Lisbon to Goa, a rich and fiourishing 

colony which that nation possess in the 

East indies, in one of the largest vessels, 

no less than twelve hundred persons had embarked I 

embarked consisting of mariners, soldiers, 

priestSf friars and other passengers. /rrar* ? 

2 They meet with a good and favora* 
bie wind till they had doubled the Cape of 

1 
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CharU. 

latitude. 

inteUigence. 



tlacken. 

Portuguese, 
cmwerable. 



wretches* 



croivdmg. 



freremfito* 
rily» 



Good Hope ; bat as tbej were bearing from 
thence north east towards the Indianocean, 
some gentlemen on boardy who understood 
geographjT and nangatioD,and who had gone 
the loyage before^ on vieiiiing their chart% 
ware corifirmed in their opinion that a large 
ridge of rocks lajr in the Tery latitude in 
which the J were then sailing, and €U>uid 
not be far distant. 

3 This piece of serioii^intelligence they 
communicated to the captain of the shipy 
who of course iofcrmed the pilot of it, with 
orders for him to lay by in the night, and 
slacken sail by day, till they should be pas* 
sed the danger. 

4 it was in these times the custom of 
the Portuguese to commit the nayigation of 
the yessei entirely to the pilot, who was . 
answerable with his life for the safe conduct 
of the king's ships,and of such as belong to 
priyate traders ; but as he was not bound 
by any advice or direction of the captain 
though the latter was absolute commander 
in every other respect. 

5 The pilot of whom we are speaking 
being one of those self sufficient wretches^ 
\^ ho look upon every hint that is suggested 
by another in the way of their profession, ad 
an insult offered to their capacity, was so 
far from cothplying with the captain's re- 
quest, that he actually gave orders for crow^ 
ding more saihhan the vessel carried before 
and in a few hours they came suddenly 
close to the rocks ; but it was then day breaks 
the ship might have escaped, but the posi- 
tive and brutish pilot peremptorily refused 
to let her lie by» the consequence of which 
was, that the ship struck upon the ridge. 

6 The scene of horror which this dread- 
ful act of rawness must have produced 
among twelve, hundred \^xwtv&) ^V^Yas^ 



y^ 
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nothing before them but inevitable death. Inevitable ? 
may be easily imagined. The captain or- 
dered out the pinnace into which having 
put a quantity of biscuit, and a few boxes of tUcuit. 
marmalade, he jumped in first himself foi- 
lowed by nineteen others who with their 
drawn swords prevented any more from fol- 
lowing them, lest the pinnace should be 
overset. 

7 In this situation they parted from the 

ship in the midst of the shrieks and cries of ahrieka. 
those they^left behind,and launched into the launched f 
wide ocean, without a compass to steer by, compaaa ? 
or any fresh water but what heaven in its 
mercy might send them from the clouds. 

8 After they had sailed four days, with- 
out knowing their course, the captain who 

for sometime past had been very weak and 'weak, 
sickly, expired before their eyes-^a melan- 
choly circumstance which considerably in- 
creased thetr misery : For as they now fell 
into confusion for want of a commander, ev- 
ery one was desii*ous to govern and none 
willing to obey. 

9 This forced them to the necessity of e- electing. 
lecting one of their company to the com- 
mand, each promising to payimplicitobedi- imfilicUt 
ence to his directions. And soon after their 

small stock of provisions being bO fjir cx" ex ham ted. 

hausted as not to be sufficient at a very 

short allowance to subsbt them above three 

days longer, their new captain proposed to 

the company, to draw lots and throw every 

ibrtli man over board. 

1 The company consisted of nineteen 
persons, among these were a friar and a 
carpenter : Both of whom they agreed to 
exempt, as the one might absolve and com- exemfif, 
Ibrt them in their last moments; and tho- ufi\<^l-v« ^ 
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Refudr, oUier repair the pinnace io caie of a leak or 
Icakm other accident. 

1 1 The same compUment they paid to 

the captain, he being an old maOf and his life 

of much consequence ; he, howeveri spiiit-- 
injuigence, edly« and generously refused their indui- 

ger.ce for a considerable time, but at last 
mcquie»ce ? they obliged him to acquiesce, so that 

there were fourio die out of the sixteen 

that remained. 

13 The three first, after having confess- 
a^olution ? ed their sins and received absolution from 
tengnation? the friar, submitted to their fate with resig- 
nation. But the ibuith a Portuguese gen* 
tiemao, who had a yonger brother in the 
boat, who seeing him about to be thrown 
over board, embraced him with great ten- 
derness, and besought him with tears in his 
eyes to permit him to die in lus room : 
Urging that he was a married man, and had 
a wife and children at Goa, besides the 
protection of ihiee sisters, who absolutely 
depended upon his generosity ; but that as 

bachelor. to himself he was a bachelor and his life of 
very little importance. 

J 3 The eider brother who was astonish* 

unexamfiled cd and melted at such unexampled tender- 
ness, replied, that bince the providence of 
Heaven had appointed him to suffer, it 

crimtnaL would be criminal and unjust to permit any 
other to die for biro und,especially a brother 

obiiged, to whom he was bo infinitely oblig,ed. The 
younger, persisting in his generous pur- 
pose, would take no denial ^ but throwing 

f^e^B. himself upon his knees held his bixnhep so 

fast that the company could not disengage 
theni. 

14 Thus ihcy (lis^puted for awhile, the 
elder brother enjoining the younger to be a 
iather to his ch\U\v<ir\, w\Ci \^cc^\ttTv\cndiog 
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his wife to his prolection,and requesting he 

would take care of their sisters ; but all he 

could say was inKufificient to persuade him Persuade, 

from persisting : and at last the constancy 

of the elder brother yielded to the tender* 

ness of the other, he acquiesced, soficiing flcyttzWcrof ^ 

the generous youth to supply his place, and 

he was accordingly thrown into the sea. 

1 5 Being a good swimmer he soon over- 
took the pinnace, and getting up to the 

stern eagerly caught hold of the Aidder rudder, 
with his right hand ; upon which one. of the 
sailors, who sat abaft, immediately struck sa-'ior^, 
it off with an axe, or sword, and the gen- 
tleman again sunk into the water, but re- 
covering instantaneously, seized the rudder 
with his left hand, which experienced ;he 
same fate with the other. 

1 6 Though deprived of both his hands, 
he made shift to keep himself above the 
water with his feet and the assistance of 
miserable stumps, which he held up alter* oltetnately I 
nately streaming with bloodi while he im* ^^'^oredn 
plored the compassion of the company. 

17 This produced the desired effect-— 
those in the boat all cried out, he is but a 

many let U9 endeavor to save him. He was ^^deovor^ 
accordingly taken in, and his bleeding 
wrists dressed and bound upas well as the w^'<^«- 
circumstances of the moment would per* 
mit. 

18 The next moming,soon after sunrise, 
as if Heaven was determined to reward the 
courage and affection of this worthy young 
gentleman land was discovered, it proved 
to be the mountains of Mosambique, in Af- 
rica, and not far from Portugues coloiy. colony ? 
At this colony they arrived^ and cont|pued 

there for soipe months? when n ship from 
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Gmvcycd. Lisbon conveyed them all lo Goa, where 
boih brolhers lived for many years. 



Week. 
sefitUchre, 



ficrfilexed ? 
afraid^ 



Galilee, 
crucified. 
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clothet* 



vz4iajBre* 



Resurrection of Christ. 

1 NOW| upon the first day of the weeky 
very early in the morning, they came unto 
the sepulchre, bringing; the spices which 
they had prepared, and certain others with 
them. And they found the stone rolled 
away from the sepu Ichre. And they enter- 
ed in and found not the body of Lord 
Jesus. 

2 And it came to pass, as they were 
much perplexed thereabout, behold t two 
men stood by them in shining garments : 
And as they were afraid, and bowed down 
thek* fjces to the earth, they said unto them, 
why seek ye the living among the dead ? 
He is not here, but is risen. 

3 Remember how he spake unto you 
when he was yet in Galilee, saying, the son 
of man must be delivered into the hands of 
sinful men, and be crucified, and the third 
day rise again. And they remembered his 
words : and returned from the sepulchre, 
andtold all these things unto the eieven,and 
to all the rest. 

4 It was Mary Magdalene, and Joanna, 
and Mary the mother of Jaimes, and the 
other women that were with them, who told 
these things unto the apostles. And their 
words seemed to them as idle tales, and 
they believed them not. Then arose Peter 
and ran unto the sepulchre ; and stooping 
down he beheld the linen clothes laid by 
themselves, and departed wondering In him- 
ifclTat that which was come to pass. 

%, And, behold, two of them went that 
saDne day to a viUagecalled Emmans, which 
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«vas from Jerusalem about three score fur- ^urlong% ? 
longs. And they talked ibgclher of all falkcd^, 
these things which had happened. And it 
came to pass, that while they communed 
together and reasoned, Jesus himself drew 
near and went with them. But their eyes 
were holden that they should not know him. 

6 And he said unto them, what manner 
of communication are these that ye have 
one to another, as ye walk and are sad f 
And the one of them» whose name was 
Cleopas, answering said unto him, art thou 

only a stranger in Jerusalem, and hast not Jcru%al^. 
known the things which are come to pass 
there in these days. 

7 And he said unto them what .things ? 
And they said unto him concerning Jesus 

of Nazareth, who was a prophet mighty in j^azaretk^ 
deed &nd word before God and all the peo- hruhket. 
pie. And how the chief priesta and our 
rulers delivered him to be condemned to condemned. 
death, and have crucified him. But we ^ 
trusted that it had been he who should have 
redeemed Israel : And, besides all this, to l^ruel. 
day is the third day since these things were 
^done. 

8 Yea^ and certain women also of our 
company made us astonished, who were 
early at the sepulchre : And when they 
found not his body, they came saying, that 

they bad also seen a vision of angels, which v'^ion. 
said that he was alive. And certain of them 
who were ^ith us went to the sepulchrei 
and found it even so as the women had 
said ; but they saw him not. 

9 Then he said unto them, O fools, and 
slow of heart to believe all that the prophets 

have spoken ! Ought not Cbiist to h^^e afioken, 
sufiered these things, and to ttiVtv \sv^ Vvvi^ 

17* 
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Beginning, gloiy ? And beginning at Moses and all 

exftounded F the prophets, he expounded unto them in 
all the sciipturesi the things concerning 
himself. 

- 10 And they drew nigh unto the village 
whether they went ; and he made as though 
he would have gone further. But they 

€onitramed, constrained him, saying abide with us ^ for 
it is towards evening, .and the day is far 
spent* And he went in to tarry with them. 
And it came to pass, as he sat at meat viith 
them, he took bread, and blessed it> and 
brake, and gave to them. 

11 And their eyes were opened, and 
they knew him ; and he vanished out of 
their sight. And they said one to another, 
did not our hearts burn within us when he 

talked, talked to us by the way, and while he open- 

ed to us the scripture ? and they rose up 
that same hour, and returned to Jerusalem, 
and found the eleven gathered together, 
and them that were with them, saying the 
Lord is risen indeed, and hath appeared to 
Simon. 

13 And they told what things were done 
in the way, and how he was known of them 

breaking, in breaking of bread. And as they thus 
spake, Jesus himself stood in the midst of 
them, and said unto them, peace be unto 

terrijied, y6u. But they were terrified and affright- 

affrighted, ed, and supposed they had seen a spirit. 

13 And he said unto them. Why arc ye 
troubled I and why do thoughts arise in your 
hearts ? Behold my hands and my feet that 
it is I myself. Handle me, and see : For 
a spirit hath not flesh and bones, as ye see 
me have. And when he had thus spoken, 
■ ^' he shewed them his hands and his feet. 

^L^irved. And while tViey y tX b^WcN^l not for joy, and 
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wondered he said unto them, have you here 

any meat. Meatm 

14 And they gave him a piece of abr||l' t^iece. 
ed fish, and of a honey comb. And he to6k honty.. 
it and eat before them. And he bald unto 
them, these are the words which \ spake 

unto you, while I was yet with you, that ail 
things must be fulfilled which were writ- 
ten in the law of Moses, and in the proph- 
cts, and in the psalms, concerning me. fiaalms* 

15 Then opened he their understanding, o/tened, 
'that they might understand the set iptures, 

and said unto them, thus it i«» written, and ^ntten^ 
thus it behoveth Christ to suffer, and to lise 
from the dead the third day : And that re- refitntance^ 
pentance and remission of sins should be 
preached in his name among all naiions be- 
ginning at Jerusalem. And ye are witness- 
es of these things. 

16 And, behold, i send the promise offiromiic* 
my Father upon you : But tarry ye in the 

city of Jeru**alem, until ye be endued with endued I 
power from on high. And he led them 
out as hr as to Bethany ; and he lifted up his 
hands, and blessed them. And it came to 
pass, while he blessed them, he was parted 
from them, arid carried up into heaven, carried^ 

17 And they worshipped him, and re- worshififietk 
turned to Jerusalem with great joy. And 

were continually in the tern pie y praising 
and blessing God. 
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Shfiidity \ 
deceitful ? 



vernal \ 
fostering. 

hUghtifH^ ? 



YOUTH. 
'^ How pleasant is the season of youth ! 
Iflce the fine days of the spring, it composes 
the prime of life, and promises in future a 
rich harvest. But alas \ it passes away 
with the same rapklity, and the hopes it 
raises are often as deceitful, in the moral, 
as in the natural world, the finest hlossoma 
do not always produce the fruit we had 
reason to expect. 

S " Fair ia the bud hU vernal mom bringn 

And fostering galea axoAile the nuraling fan» 
O smitej ye heavena^ serene I ye mildews 

wanf 
Ye blighting whirlvfinda^ afiare ita balmy 

firime** 



In vain are our wishes I Too often blast* 
'* «dby the hoarfrost or torn up by th« 
tempest, the fairest buds of hope, and the 
most promising plants perish, with Ibe 
precious seed which they enclose* 

3 How must it afRict the person, arrived 
maturity ? at the maturity of manhood, when he casts 

his eyes over the days of youth, if they have 
fiown away without improvement— if he 
has foolishly consumed them in trifling oc* 
cupations, or lost them in idleness. 

4 What more distressing object can be 
held up to the view of society than that of a 
man whose faculties, instead of being un- 
folded and enlarged by exercise, are be- 

? numbed by inactivity,or debilitated or worn 
out in the service office; carrying with 
him, into the maturer season, nothing bnt 
the disgraceful Cet\\T\^« of weakness, re- 
gret and remoTse ^ 



irffling. 



benumbed, 
debilitated 



^Im^gJhifsa* 
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5 Oq the other hand, what pleasure must 
not a person experience in recalling^to his 
mind the spring of life, who has employed 
it in forming his mind and his heart in 
preparing himself for useful occupations ; Occufiations^ 
and who, having cultivated the precious pteeUuB. 
seeds which the Creator has sown within 

us, can hope to reap for himself and others 
the most excellent fruits ? How delightful 
is the sight of such a man to every sensible 
and virtuous person I 

6 Happy will it be for me, if I may one 
day taste this satisfaction, and procure it 

for my parents and fellow citizens. Happy cUizcnt^* 
for me if 1 entertain at present the same 
opinion of the important design of youth as. 
1 shall ce.rtainly have in mature r years, and tnaturer ? 
in old age, in the hours of retirement and 
recollection, and at the approach of death. 

7 But ah ! how different is the point of 
view in which manhood and old age see the 
days of. their youth, from that in which 
they are beheld by the young man himselH. 
And how much more likely to be just in 
their opinion which is formed on their own 
experience and that of others I Where is exfieriencr* 
the man who ever repented of having well 
employed his youih ?— 

8 Does not this period of life, when pass- 
ed in piety and innocence, procure us the 
most valuable advantages, and the most no- 
ble pleasu'*es ? On the other hand, how 

many deplore the loss or abuse of these defilore ? 
most favorable days of their lives, and bit- 
terly lament over the unhappy consequew- 
ces of youthful errors ? 

9 How many are there who in the flow- 
er of their lives, are a prey to the infirmi- 
ties of a premature old age, become incapa- 
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ble of taning the pleasures and conifarts ot 
domestic life, or to whom these pleasures 
are embittered and poisoned by remorse of 
conbcience ? 

10 And shall not these lessons and ^z* 
periencesi so proper to instruct and encour- 
age me, make me more wise and prudent ? 
Shall they not engage me wisely to employ 
the days of youth ; to fly the steps of those 
unfurtunate persons whose very appearance 

Terrifies 1 terrifies me ; to proceed with a firm and 
persevering step in the path where so ma- 

tiredecc880r9 ny of my predecessors have reaped the ad- 
vantages they now enjoy and by which they 
have become valuable menj useful citizens, 
and v;ise and happy beings ? 

1 1 The present is the season for sowing. 
]f, at a more advanced period, 1 would not 

reduced . ^g reduced to the want of necessaries : If I 
neceasariea. ^ould not be a burden to myself and others; 
If i would gather a rich and abundant har- 
vest, 1 must sow the good seedjandcarfully 
cultivate the ground which rccefrea k. I 
must adorn my mind with tr tsdom, and Iby 
heart with virtue ; 1 must lay in a store of 
useful knowledge and early acquire the 
habit of acting justly. 
combat 7 ^ ,g i xnust combat my evil thoughts be- 
ertir/iate . ^^j^^ ^y^^y g^^i^ ^j,^ mastery ; 1 must extirp- 
ate my evil habits before they have taken 
deep root ; I must endeavor to secure the 
love and esteem of my fellow citizens, by a 
rational, modest, attentive, regularcooduct, 
that 1 may be able to depend in future on 
,, J their protection and support.— 

mect/ihnc ? , 3 youth is the time for discipline and 
preparation ; in this season i should acquaint 
myself with and properly value^ and exer- 
cise my faculties and pov^ers, if 1 wouW 
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on6 dajT employ them with facility and sac- 
cess : 1 should acquire the information and 
the talents for which 1 shall have occasion 
in future lifey and without which 1 bhail 
stumble at every step and find myself in- Involved ^9 
volved in a thousand perplexing difficulties. 

14 I must actuslom myself to selfde- 
ntris ; to bear contradiction and opposition, 6ear, 
to endure fatigue^ trouble, and affliction ; loJuUgue, 
subdue my passions ; to conquer my sensu- conquer. 
a1 appetites ; if I would not one day sink ajifietitcM P 
under the wait of every duty and every 

trluL 

1 5 How important then is the present 
season of life ; Mere wishes, slothful and 
feeble efforts, will not sulHce to fulfil its du- ^Hfflce ? 
lies and design. It is only by perse veiing/^^ ^*^vtf r^- 
cndeavours, by a constant application, and by i^g' 

an unshaken firmness, that 1 can attain the 
cnJ which 1 purpose. But need i be dis- 
couraged and alarmed at the necessity of 
diligence, application and resistance. Will 
not the wages be proportioned to the labopy 
and the triumph to the combat. 

16 hhall 1 postpone to an uncertain /:<'<(A.on^ • 
hercafier that which i can and ought to do 

at present Ms not the time i lo&e really 
lost forever I Has not every future period 
of my exisance its particular employment \ existence. 
Will it be the time for sowing si hen the 
season of gathering shall come, or for in- 
struction when I shall be called to make 
use of my knowledge ? 

17 What it is incumbent on me to do at inct^bent t 
this season, and which I neglect because of 

its difiicuhies, will become every year and 
every day more difficult. Not withstanding 
the health and strength I enjoy in the spring 
of life, may 1 lose my powers, and die in hi^. 
the flower of my days ! 
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$educed. 



18 And what dooin ma^ I expect in the 
fature htate, if 1 have fooUsbljr wasted the 
priae of life in the slavery of irregular pas- 
uons and the corruptiuiis of vice. Let me 

JVdtch, watch continue ilj ever myself overall the 

secret mo'.i -ns of my heart ; let me not 
suffev niys-'lf to be seduced by the Tain 
promise > cf vice, by the charms of an ap- 

treacherouB parent libeKy, ur a treacherous joy. 

ISf Wis«1om raises her voice to tell me 

zntoxitation that the in toxica tion of senve endures but 
for an instant ; that the enchanted cup of 
luxury shall not be always sweet to my 
taste ; that the pleasure 1 find in drinking 
it shall soon vanish: as a fieeting dream from 
which «re are iearfuljy akvakcned-: That 
the liberty \iitb %%hich:am fiiitteredby vice 
is nothing but the vilest slaveiy, and that 
its joys are all poisoned at their source. - 

SO Whereas no innocent pleasure which 
I forego from a principle of virtue, shall be 
I(/bt to me, sooner or later it shall be return- 
ed to roe with interest* A train of pure 

recomfiense, ^j^^ lasting joys shall recompense me, in 
manhood and old age for the destructive or 
vain gratifications which I have prudently 

renounced i renounced. 

S( And even when prevented, by an 

early death, from gathering, in this world} 

. the fruit of a well regulated youth, shall I 

firodigtouM. i^Q^ p^gp ^ |)ix)digious advantage if I am 

prepared to enter a more perfect abodei 
and suMciently qualified for the sublime 
employment and delicious pleasures which 
awail the virtuous in a future existence ? 

22 Yes, my God, it is by only keep* 
log the commandments-— by making wis- 
dom and virtue, reason and religion his 
faithful guides, that a young man can pre* 



Mource ? 
-forego ? 



'delicious ? 
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serVe his innocencey look with calmness on 

the beginning of his coursci and advance 

ntarer and nearer to his supreme destitia- Deitinadon. 

-iion. O may these faithful guides always 

accompany me In the journey of life I journey. 

53 Oh Almighty* and most merciful 
GoD) do thou thyself conduct me by thy 

spirit in the straight road. Preserve me by straight, 

thy grace from the wanderings of youth and 

the tyranny of passions. Let thy wise and 

^ood Providence remove far from my path 

the obstacles and temptations which may obttada, 

occasion my fall. 

54 Assist my endeavors to become wise 
and virtuous, and holy ; and accompany 
them with thy blessing. Place me in cir- 
cumstances favorable to my improvement, 
uive me faithful friends and guides, and en- 
able mt: to follow them in the pathsof good- 
ness. 

25 Thou delightest, O Go'b, to grant 
the desires which flow from a sincere heart, 
and to second the efforts of those who se- 
riously aspire after greater perfection.^^^ asfiire ? 
Supported and guided by thee, 1 cannot fail 
of attaining in this world the design of my 
existence, and of arriving in the other at 
my supreme end. lit/krM? P 

TAe Tiger. 
i THE ancients had a saying. That its 
the Peacock is the mast beautiful among the 
birdSi 80 f« the Tiger among the quadrufiede. Quidrufi'ei 
In fapt, no quadruped can be more beautiful 
than this animal ; the glossy smoothness 6f 
his hair, which lies much smoother and 
shines with greater brightness than even 
that of the leopard ; the extreme blackness ledfiard* 
of the screaks, with which he is rci<i^tedxtXTcaV.^« 
and the bright yellow ccAot oi \\i^ ^t^>accA 

18 
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'Drversi/yl which they diversify, at once strike the b3^^ 
hbldcr. 

3 To this beauty oT coloring, is added ih 
extremely elegant form, much larger in* 
deed (hah that of the leopard, but more 
i&lendef, more delicate, and bespeaking the 

agility ? thost extreitie swiftnesis and agility. Un« 
hhppily however,thil^ animal^s (Ssposition is 

mischlcv(nia, as Diischievous as its form is admirable, as 
if protidence was ivilling to shew the small 
Value of beauty by bestowing it on the most 

noxiou9 f noxieus of quadrupeds. 

^ 3 The chief and most observable' dis« 

tinction in the tiger, and in which it differs 

mottled ? {torn all others of the mottled kind, is in the 
shape of its c61ors, which rUn in streaks or 
braiids in the sahie difi^btibn'as his ribs from 
the back downvirard. The leopard, the pan# 

fMrtycolored ihcr and the ounce, arfe all party c^orecl 
like this ahimal ; but with this difierence, 
and their colors are broken in spots all over 
tlie body ; whereas in the tiger they stretch 
length \^ise, and there is scarce a round 
spot to be seen on his skin. 

4 Resides thii, there are other observa* 
tiger. I51e distinctions ^ the tiger is much larger, 
bigg€t\ aiid often found bigger even than the Yioa 

himself} it is much slenderer also in pro* 
]x>rtion to its size y its legs shorter, and its 
neck and body longer, in short, of all oih* 
er animals, it most resembles the tat in 

conceive. shape; and if we conceive the lattiermag- 

magnified ? nified to a veiy great degree, we shall have 
a tolerable idea of the former. 

carnivoroU9, 5 in classing carnivorous animals we 
xinay place the lion foremost ; and immedi^ 
ately after him follows the tiger, which 
seems to partake of ail the noxious qualities 
otihe lion, without sharing any of his good 
ones. To pride^ couta^tv w^^ s\\^t\%>JDk xJiafe 

^cfne?7ci/l j]oD j6ins grealn«ss> cVew^tvcti wi^^^t^- 
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erosity ; but the tiger is fierce without prov* Fierce^ 
Qcation, cruel without necessity. 

6 Though satiated with carnage) he per« satiated ? 
petually thirsts for blood. His restless fury carnage, 
has no intervals, except when he is obliged 

to lie in ambush for prey at the aides of 
lakes or rivers to which other animals re- 
sort for drink. He seizes and tears in pie- 
ces a fresh animal with equal rage as he es;- 
erted/m devouring the first. He desolates destlatea f 
every country that he inhabits^ and dreads 
neither the aspect nor the arms of man. aifieci ?. 

7 He sacrifices whole fiocks of domestic domestic ? 
animals and all the wild beasts that come 

within the reach of his terrible claws. He 
attacks the young of the elephant and rhi* 
noceros, and sometimes even ventures to 
brave the lion. His predominant instinqt i^r^dfomi/iaii; 
\& a perpetual rage, a blind and undistin- 
guished ferocity, which often impel him ferocity, \ 
to devour his own young, and to tear their impel I 
mother in pieces when she attempts to de- 
fend them. 

8 He delights in blood, and gluts him- 
self with it till he is intoxicated. He tears intoxicated?^ 
the body for no other purpose than to plunge 

his head into it, and todrin^ large draughts draughts, 
of blood, the sources of which are general- exhausted ? 
ly exhausted before his thirst is appeased. (Appeased I 
The tiger is perhaps the only animal whose 
ferocity is unconquerable. Neither vio- 
lence, restraint, nor bribery, have any effect 
in softening his temper. 

9 With harsh or gentle treatment he is 

equally irritated. The mild and conciliat- irritated f 
ing influence of society makes no impres- conciliating? 
sion on the obduracy andincorrigiblenessof obduracy ? 
his disposition. Time, instead of softejiing incorrigible^ 
the ferociousness of his nature, only ex- riess \ 
asperates his rage. He te«^ V\vV\ t.o^'ok eTca>\yeTCk.v»»- 
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Prey. 

avidity ? 
menaces 7 



dftecies, 
chiefly* 

Bengal. 



cqrries^ 



cnorpioua 
sustains • 



dimensions, 
formidable. 

buffalo. 



recent ? 



i^ 



wrath, the hand which feeds him, as Uiat 
which is raised to strike him. 

10 He roars and grins at the sight of ev- 
eiy living being. Every animated object 
he regards as a fresh prey, which he de- 
vours beforehand with the avidity of his 
eyes, menaces it with frightful groans, and 
often springs at it, without regarding his 
chains, which only restrain but eennot calm 
his fufy. 

1 1 Happily for the rest of nature that this 
animal is not common, and that the species 
is «hiefiy confined to the warmest provinces 
oi the east. The tiger is found in Malabary 
in Siam, in Bengal, and in all the countries 
which are inhabited by the elephant or the 
rhinoceros. 

t2 When it has killed a large animal, 
such as a horse or a buffalo, it immediately 
begins to devour it on the spot, fearing to 
be disturbed* In order to feast at his ease, 
it carries off its prey to the forest, dragging 
it along with such ease, that the swiftness 
of its motion seems scarce retarded by the 
enormous load it sustains. 

13 From this alone we may judg^of its 
strength ; but to have a more just idea of 
this particular, let us stop a moment to con^ 
sider the dimensions of this, most formida» 
l)le creature. Some travellers have com- 
pared it for size, to a horse, and others to a 
buffalo, while oihers have contented theiii'* 
selves with saying that it is much larger 
than a lion. 

14 We have recent accounts of this an- 
imal's magnitude that deserve the utmost 
confidence. Mr. Buffon has been assured 
by one of his friends, that he saw a tiger in 
the liast Indies of fifteen feet long. " Sup- 
po9ing that he means including the tail^ 
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this aiiimal, alloi^ing four feet for that, 
must kave been eleven feet from the tip of 
the nose to the insertion of the tail. Insertion ? 

15 Indeed, that which is now in the tow- 
er is not so large ; being as well as I could 
measure, six feet from the tip to the inser- 
tion, and the tail was three feet more. Like 
all the rest of its kind, its motions are ir- 
regular and desultory ; it bounds rather desultory ? 
than runs ; apd like them, rather chooses bounds > 
to take its prey by surprise than to be al 
the trouble of hunting it down." 

) 6 How large a leap it can take at once, ieafi^ 
we may easily judge by comparing what it 
might do, to what we see so small an anim* 
al as the cat actually perform. The cat can 
leap several feet at a bound ; and the tiger 
who is ten times as long, can no doubt doubt, 
spring proportionably. 

17 As to the number of its young, we 
have no certain account ; however it is said 
that it brings forth four or five at a tirae« 
Although furious at all times, the female, 

upon thi'3 occasion,exceeds her usual rapac- rapacity ? 

ity ; and if her young are takeffi from her, 

she pursues the spoiler with incredible incredible^ 

rage ; he to save a part is contented to lose 

a part, and drops one of her cubs, with 

whieh she immediately returns to her den, 

and again pursues him ; he then drops an- fiursue^. 

other, and by the time she has returned 

with that, he generally escapes with the 

remainder. 

18 if she lose her young entirely, she 

then becomes desperate, boldly approaches desfierate i 

even the lowni themselves, and commits 

incredible slaughter. The tiger expresses 

its resentment in the same manner with the • 

lion ; it moves the muscles and ^kin ot its 

iace, shews its teeth and shY\eW% vw ^ tci^'sX *lvn.tk.\» 

M^lftfal manlier. Its noVft i^ N^n ^^^^^^"^ 
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ScreajA. 
comfilete* 



pati$ade P 



armor. 



BUinned* 



seizing, 
ivrinkUngn, 



circuits. 



from that of the lion, being rather a scream 
than a roar* 

19 To give a still more complete idea 
of the strength of this terrible creature, we 
shall quote a passage from father Tachard^ 
who was an eye witness of a combat bet ween 
a tiger and three elephants at biam. For 
this purpose the king ordered a lofty palis- 
ade to be built of bamboo cane, about a hun<» 
dred feet square ; and in the midst of this, 
were three elephants appointed for com- 
bating the tiger. 

30 Their heads and a part of their trunks 
were covered with a kind of armor, like a 
mask, which defended those parts from the 
assaults of the fierce animal with which 
they were to engage. As soon^ says this 
author, as we were arrived at the place, a ti- 
ger v( as brought forth from its den of a size 
iTvuch larger than we had ever seen before. 

?l it was not at first let loose, but liekl 
with cords, so that one of the eliephants ap- 
proaching, gave it three or four terrible 
blows with its trunk on the back with such 
force, that the tiger was for some time 
stunned and laid without motion, as if he 
had been dead. However, as soon as it 
was let loose, and at full liberty, although 
the first blows had grately abated its fury, it 
jnacle at the elephant with a loud shriek^ 
and aimed at seizing his tiunk. 

22 But the elephant, wrinkling it up 
with great dexterity, received the tiger on 
his great teeth, and tossed it up into the air. 
This so discouraged the furious ammali 
that it no more ventured to approach the 
elephant, but made several circuits round 
the palisade, often attempting tofiyatthe 
spectators. 

33 Shortly atier, vVvtee eXe^Vvuiis were 
«edt against U,anA v^tt coTiia!Ckv»^\»«?ft^ 
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it 80 terribly with their trunks, that ironee Terribly ? 
more lay for dead \ aad they would eeartain- 
ly hate killed it had aot there been a stop 
put to the combat. 

%A From this account we may readily 
judge ofthe strength of this animal, which 
thovgh reduced to captivity, and held by cafitrvili^, 
cords, though first disabled, and set alone 
against three, yet ventured to continue the 
engagement, and even that against animals 
covered and protected from its fury. firotccted i 

O/ihe HoBtilitiea oj j^nimah, 

1 IN contemplating the system of ani- System, 
mation exhibited in this planet, the only /ilanei I 
one of which we have any extensive knowU 
edge, the mind is struck, and even con- 
founded, with the general scene of havock scene ? 
and devastation, which is perpetually, and havock f 
every where, presented toour view. There 
is not, perhaps a single species of animated 
beings, whose existence depends not more 
or less, ux>on the death and destruction of 
others. 

3 Every animal, when not prematurely firematurely 
deprived of life, by those who are hostile to 
it, or by accident, enjoys a temporary exist* temfiorary ? 
ence, the duration of which is longer or 
shorter according to itsnature^and the rank 
it holds in the creation ; and this existence 
universally terminates in death and dissolu- termina$^ 9 
tion. This is an established law of Nature, disolution ? 
to which every animal is obliged to submit. 

3 But this necessary and universal dep- deprivatiofh 
privation of individual life, though great, is 
ncKhing when compared to the havock oc« 
casioned by another law, which impels ani- im/ieh ? 
mals to kill and devour different species, devour, 
and sometimes their own. In the system 
of aature> death and dissoluUoii ^tm v> V^ 
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JSxiaience* 



atifteilation^ 
earnivO' 
rou8 ? 
firo%ecution 



rafiacify ? 
endeavor ? 



9olvtd \ 
economy ? 



^mystery, 
unravel ? 



rafiacioM P 



emfiire ? 



f^acg/icJ 



indispensible for the support and contiaua' 
lion of animal life. 

4 Butt though almost every animal, in 
some measure depends for its existence on 
the destruction of otherS) there are some 
species in all the different tribes andclassesy 
which are distinguished by the appellation 
of carnivoroue^ or rafiaciousy because they 
lire chiefly, or entirely on animal food. 
• 5 In the prosecution of this subject^ 
therefore, we shall, in the first place, men- 
tion some examples of animal hostility and 
rapacity ; and, in the next place endeavor 
to point out such advantages as result from 
this apparently cruel institution of nature* 
Ob the last branch of the subject, however, 
the reader must not expect to have every 
difficulty removed, and every qeustion 
solved. 

6 Like all other parts of the economy of 
nature, the necessity, or even the seeming 
cruelty and injustice, of alio wing animals tp 
prey one upon another, is a mystery which 
we can never be enabled completely to un- 
ravel. But we are not entirely without 
hopes of shewing severallmportant utilities 
which result from this almost universal 
scene of animal devastation, 

Ssc. 1* Man^ the moaf rapacious qf all dm- 

mala, 

7 Of all rapacious animals, Afan, is the 
most universal destroyer. The destruction 
of carnivorous quadrupeds, birds, and in- 
sects, is in general, limited to particular 
kinds. But the rapacity of man has hardly 
any limitation. His empire over the am- 
mals which inhabit this globe is almost uni- 
versal. He accordingly employs hispower 
and subdues or devours every species. 

8 Of some o^ iVke c^wadi:\i\^ed tribes^ at 
the Jioraei ibe dog) Oo.^ c^x^ Vi« m^<^ ^s^ 
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mestic slaves ; and though in Lis owncouD« 

try, none of these species are used for food» 

he either obliges them to labor for him or Obtiges, 

keeps them as sources of pleasure and a* sources ? 

musement. From other quadrupeds^ as the 

OX} the sheep, the goaty and the deer kind) 

he derives innumerable advantag^es. derives ? 

9 The ox kind in particular, after receiv- 
ing the emolument of their lai3or and fertil- emoluments 
liyj he rewards with death and then feeds 

upon "their carcases. Many other species 

though not commonly used as food, are dai« 

ly massacred in millions for the purposes of maMacr^c/ f 

commerce, luxury, and caprice. Myriads caprice I 

of quadrupeds are annually destroyed for 

the sake of iheir furs, their hides, their 

tusks, their odoriferous secretions, &c« odoriferous. 

10 Over the feathered tribe tbe domin- 
ion of man is not le'Ss extensive. Tiiere is 
not a single species in the numerous and 
diversified class of birds, which he either 
does not or may not, employ for the nour- 
ishment of his body. By his sagacity and 

address he has been enabled to domesticate dome^itlccUe* 
many of the prolific and delicious species, fir oU fie \ 
as turkeys, geese, and various kinds of poul- delicious \ 
trry. These he multiplies without end, und fioultry ? 
devours at pleasure. 

1 1 Neither do the inhabitants of the wa- 
ters escape the rapacity of man. Rivers, 
lakes, and even the ocean itself) Ceel the ocean. 
power of his empire, and forced to supply 

him with provisions : Neither air nor wa- 
ter can defend against the ingenuity the art ingenuity I 
and the destructive industry of the human 
species. 

12 Man can be said even to have do- 
mesticated some fishes. In artificial ponds artijicial .^ 
he feeds and rears carp, tench, perch, and 

trout, and other species, and with tbeni oc- 
pasiond^if furnishes his Uble. 
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13 It niig;ht have been expected that in- 
sects and reptiles, some of \vhich have a 
most disgusting; aspect, would not have eir 
cited the human appetite. But we learn 
from experience* that in every region of 
the earth, many insects which inhabit both 
the earth and the waters, are esteemed as 
delicate articles of luxury. Even the viper 
though its venom be deleterioust escape not 
the all devouring jaws of man. 

14 Thus man holds and too often exer- 
cises a tyrannical dominion over almost the 
whole brute creation, not because he is the 
strongest of all animals, but because his in- 
tellect is vastly superior to that of the most 
sagacious of the less favored tribes. 

15 He reigns over the other animals, be* 
cause, like them, he is not only endowed 
with sentiment, but because the powers of 
his mind are more extensive. He over* 
comes force .by ingenuity, and swifbiess by 

. art and persevering industry. In this way 
he has established an empire that has no 
other limits than inaccessible solitudes, ob- 
scure caverns, burning sands, or frozen 
mountains. 

Sec. 2. Ra/iacioua Quadrufteda. 

16 Next to man the carniverous quadru" 
fleda are the most numerous and the most 
destructive. Different parts oftheearih 
are infested with lions, tigers, panthers, 
ounces, leopards, jaguars, couguars, lynxes, 
wild cats, dogs, jackals, wolves, foxes, 
hyenas, civets, polecats, martins, ferrets, 
ermines, gluttons, bats, Sec. Though alt 
these, and many other tribes of quadrupeds^ 
live solely upon blood and carnage, yet some 
of them, as the tiger and wolf, the hyena^ 
and many other inferior species are much 
more rapaciouaaud destructive than others^ 
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17 Id temperate climates, the ^olf 
Mems to exceed all other animah in the 
ferocity aDdrapacidusDenaof bis disposition. Ferocity, 
When pressed with hunger, he braves eve« brmpt^f 
rf danger. He attacks all those animals 
which are under the protection of man, es* 
pecially such as he can carry off with ease, 
aa lambs, kids^ and the smaller kinds of 
dogs. 

19 When siifccessful in his expeditions, 
he returns often to the charge^ till after be- 
ing chased and wounded by men and dogs, chased. 
he retires, during the d^, to his den. In 

the night he again issues forth, traverses traverseB. 
the celantry, roams round the cottages, kills rodmif, 
all the animals that have been left without, 
,^ig$ the earth under the doors, enters with 
a terrible ferocity, and puts every living 
creature to death, before he chooses to de* chooses, 
parL and carry off his prey. 

i^'When these inroads happen to be 
fruitless, he returns to the woods, searches 
about with avidiiyj folio \ts the track and the 
scent of wild beasts, and pursues them till scent. 
they fall a prey to his rapacity, in a woiid, 
vrhtvx his hunger is extreme, he loses all loses. 
Idea of fear, attacks women and children, 
and sometimes men ; at last he becumeU 
perfectly furious by excessive exertions, ejtcessive ^ 
-and generally falls a sacrifice to pure rage 
and distraction. 

20 When several wolves appear togeth- 
er it is not aii associatibn of peac£, but of asshcidtihnl 
war. U is attended with tumult and dread«> 

ful growlings, and indicates an attack upon indicates \ 

^ome of thelarger animals, as a stag, an o^, 

or a formidable mastiff. This predatory /trecEi^ori/ 1 

expedition is no sooner ended than they ~ 

separate, and every individual reVutu^ Vti tA> 

"Uocc to /» a ftolitudet 
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31 Wolves are fond of human fiei 

They have been known to foUow armies, 

come in troops to the field of battle, whc 

'interred X bodies are carelessly interred, to tear the 

tear, up and to devour them with an insatlat 

insatiable ? avidity ; and when once accustomed to b 

avidity ? mao flesh those wolves ever after aita 

men, prefer the shepherd to the fiock, i 

vour women and carry off children* Whc 

countries are sometimes obl^;ed to arm 

destroy the wolves. These dangeroua ai 

fxtirfiated. mals have long been totally extirpated frc 

» Great Britain an#her islands. 

Sec. 3. Rafiacioua Bifda* 
exemfited I 22 Neither are the feathered trih€$ c 
devastation, empted from the general lawof devastatii 
But the number of birds of prey, propei 
so called, is much less in proportion tb 
that of carnivorous quadrupeds. Birds 
prey are likewise weaker; and,ofcour 
the destruction of animal hfe they occasi 
is much more limited than the immei] 
devastations daily committed by rapacio 
quadrupeds. 

23 In a certsun sense, every species 
bird may be said to be a bird of prey ; 1 
almost ihe whole of them devour Qu 
worms and .other insects either for food 
themsAlves or their young. Birds of pre 
like carnivorous quadrupeds, are not 
ftroltjic ? prolific as the milder and more Inoffenai 
ihoffensive. ^<*»- 

caid&it ^ ^^ ^^^ ^^f <^B ^^ P^^y exhibit an obdura 

obduracy I ^^ ^ ferociousness of disposition, while tl 
other kinds are mild, cheerful and gentl 
in their aspect and manner. Most birds 
prey expel their offspritig from the ne: 
relingm$h i &nd ittlinquish them to their fate, befb 
they are suffickuvVf able to provide I 
themselves. TVa]sct\ie\viS»^« ^^^^ 
'DC raoHal waul m \.Yi^ mofOafc^ • 
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35 When prey is scanty, v^hich often 
bappens, she in a manner siarTe5 herself to 
support her young. But when her hunger 
becomes excessive^ she forgets her paren- 
tal affection, strikes, expels and sometimes 

in a paroxysm of fury produced by vant, Paroxysm P 
kills her offspring. An aversion to society aversion \ 
is another effect of this natural and acquired 
obduracy of temper* 

36 Birds of prey as well as carnivorous 
quadrupeds, never associate* Like robbers, aaaociate ? 
they lead a solitary and wandering life, solitary ? 
Mutual attachment unite^ the male and fe- 
male ; and as they are both capable of pro- 

viding for themselves, and can give mutual 
assistance in making war against other ani- 
mals, they never separate, even after the aefiarate ? 
vseason of love. The same pair are uniform- 
ly found in the same place ; but they never 
assemble in flocks, nor even associate in 
families. 

27 The largest kinds,a8 the eagles, require 
a great quantity of food and for that reason, 
never allow their own offspring, after they 
have become rivals, to approach the places rivals ? 
which the parents frequent. But all those 
birds, and all those quadrupeds, which are 
nourished by the production of the earth 
live in families, and are fond of society, and 
assemble in numerous flocks without quar- guarrellingi 
relling or disturbing one another. 

Sec. 4. Ml FUhes etre Ka/incious, 

28 Every inhabitant of the waters de- 
pends for its existence upon rapine and de- rafiine f 
struction. The life of every ^^/t, from the 
smallest to the greatest, is one continued 

scene of hostility, violence and evasion, evtuion ? 
Their appetite for food is almost insatiable, insatiable ? 
It impels them to encounter every danger. i/i0ffo ? 

29 They ate in continual movioxi \ «Ci\ ^-^ 
the object of their mov^menU Vsk \.o ^t.'^^Ni'c - 

19 
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other fiaheSf to avoid their own destru^ 
tion. Their desire for food is so keen and 
UDdistioguishing, that they greedily swal- 
low every thing which has the appearance 
of animation. Those that have small 
mouths feed upon worms and the spawns of 
other fishes ; and those whose mouths are 
larger devour every animal, their own spe- 
cies not excepted, that can pass through 
their gullet. 

SO To avoid destruction, the smaller fry 
retire to the shallows, where the large kinds 
are unable to pursue them. £ut, in the wat* 
eiy element, no situation is absolutely safe. 
For even in the shallows, the oyBter^ the 
scallop, and the mul^cle, lie in ambush atlhe 
bottom, with their shells open, and whena^ 
small fish comes into contact with tbemiW 
they instantly clos^ their shells upon hiro^ 
and devour at leisure their imprisoned prey. 

il Neither is the hunting or pursuit of 
fishes confined to particular regions, bhoals 
of one species follow with unwearied ardor 
those oi another through vast tracks of th« 
ocean. The cod pursues the whiting from 
the banks cf Newfoundland to the southern 
coast of Spain. 

33 It is a remarkable circumstance in 
the history of animated Nature, that carniv- 
orous birds and quadrupeds are less prolific 
inoffensive ? than the inoffensive and associating kinds*; 
but on the contraty, that the inhabitants* of 
the waters, who are all carnivorous are en- 
fecundity ? dowcd with a most astonishing fecundity. 
AH kinds of fishes, a few only accepted, are 
? oviparous. 

33 Notwithstanding the amazing des- 

'.truction of their eggs by the smaller fry 

that frequent the shores, by aquatic birds, 

and by thelat^^crfe^xe^AVv^tw^tcA^^T^Hililch 

escape arc suifiatiw \o ^^wW >^^ ^^^%x?l 
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vrith inhabitants and to afTord nourishment 

to a very great portion of the human race. 

A cod| for instance, according to the accu* Accurate, 

rate computation of Lewenhock, produces, 

&om. one roe, above nine millions of eggs 

in a single season. 

34 The flounder lays annually above one 
million, and the mackarel more than five mackarel, 
hundred thousand ; an increase so great, if 
permitted to arrive at maturity, that the 

ocean itself, in a few centuries, would not centuries ? 
be spacious enough to contain i'.s animated sfiaciou9 ? 
productions. Tills wonderful fertility an- 
swers two valuable purposes. In the midst. 
oFnutaberless enemies it continues the re- 
spective species and furnishes to all a 
roper quantity of nourishment. 

35 We have thus seen that man, some , 
quadrupeds, some birds, and all fishes, are 
carnivorous animals. But this system of system. 
carnage descends still lower. Many of the 

insect tribes derive their nourishment from 
putrid carcases, from the bodies of living ^ 

animalSfOr from killing and devouring 
weaker species. How many flies are daily 
sacrificed by spiders, a most voracious and voracious ? 
a most numerous tribe of insects ! 

36 In return, spiders are greedily de- 
voured by flies, which are disiinguiihed by 

the name of ichneumons. The number of ichneumons 
these ichneumon flies is inconceivable ; and) 
if it were not for the prodigious havock prodigious. 
they make upon caterpillars, and other ^ 

insects, the fruits of the earth would be 
entirely destroyed. 

b£c. 5 Some animals make toar mth their 

own h/iecies. 
37 Man is not the only animiil that 
makes war wiih his own species. Quadru- /-^j,. 
peds^ birds, fishes, insects )\wde^i\^^Tv^1 ^ *; % . ."^ 
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kill each other. On this subject, we shall 
confine ourselves lo a few examples deriv- 
ed from the insect tribes. 

38 A society or hive of bees consists of ■ 

A'eufi rs, a female, of males, and of drones, or neuters. 
These kinds continue for some time in the 
most perfect harmony, and mutually pro- 
tect and assist each other. The neuters, or 
■working bees, discover the strongest at- 
tachment and affection, to the males, even 
when in their worm stale. The neuters are 
armed with a deadly sting, of which the 

(lastztute. males are destitute.. • 

3y Both are equally produced by the 
same mother, and live in the same family. 

tcm/iorary ^ But, not\vith<standing their temporary affec- 
tion, there are times' when the neuters cru- i. 

masiacre ? elly ma-isacre the males. Among the laws^ 
of polished republics, we find some which 

barhanua ? is extremely barbarous. The Lacedemoni- 
ans were allowed to kill such of their chil- 
dren as were produced in a defective or 
maimed state, because they would become 
a burden upon the community. The laws 

C/u7ieBe, Qf the Chinese permit actions equally inhu- 
man. 

40 We perhaps know not all the reasons 
ireac. ^hy ^he neuter bees treat the males with so .;ii 

much cruelty. There is a time, however, ^ 
when the males become perfectly useless to 
the com^nunity ; and it is not incurious to 
remark, that the general massacre never 4 
commences, till this period arrives. 

4 1 Whenever a stranger bee enters a 
temerity . hive, his temerity is uniformly punished 

with death. But mortal combats are not 

unfrequent between bees belonging to the 

|||^ same hive. These combats are most fre- 

^ quent in clear and warm weather. Some- 

I times two combek\ja.w\.^ cc^m^ ^>i\. ^C oihive 
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closely fastened to each other. At other times Fattened I 
i' the attack is made in the air. But in what- 
ever way the battle begins, both bombatants 
uniformly come to the ground before it is 
terminated by the death of one of the par- termintUed. 
ties. When they reach the ground, each 
indiviSual) like a wrestler, endeavors to ftfre»tler. 
gain the most advantageous positions for 
stinging his adversary to death, 

42 Besides these single combats, gener- 
al actions are not ufifrequent, especially in 
the swarming season. When two swarms swarming, 
or colonies happen to contend for the same 
liabit^tion, a general and bloody engage- 
ment immediately ensues. These engage- ^fwtesl 
ments often contin|p for hours, and never 

1^, terminate without, great havock on both AovocA:^ 
sides. 

43 The sting is not the only weapon em* weafion^ 
ployed in war by bees. Thejr are fur- 
nished with two strong fangs or teeth, with 
which they cruelly tear each other. Lven 
in gcf^ral engagements, all the combats are 

, single. But when the great slaughter of the slaughter* 
male is committing, three or four neuters 
are not ashamed to attack a single fly. * 

44 EVery wasp's nest, about the begin* 

ning of October, exhibits a singular and a cxhibit9. 

cruel scene. At this season, the wasps 

cease to bring nourishment to their young. 

From affectionate mothers and nurses,they offtethnate? 

J.ji^. at one© become barbarous stepmothers. 9tefim§ther9. 

■/.**^ They are ivonie; for they drag the young ' * ^ 

worms fiywftjtheir cells, and carry them out ' 

of their 'fteA^ Being thus exposed to the 
weather, and deprived of nourishment, eve- 
ry one of tliem unavoidably perishes. . ^ 

45 Tbb <|«Tastation is not, like that of ^^^^'^'^'^^^ 
the boDj^ iKes^opfimM to the male worms. 
Here o^hrmJ^^M^w d«V!kO^Y^^<v^^'& 
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I escapes the general undistinguished; 
rsacre. Besides exposingthe .worqis to 
ihe vieAilfr, the irasps kill them with lli^r 
fdngs. '^his fact Ecems to be a violRUDn 
ofparrr.tal afTcction, one of the eiro^cM' 
principles in animal nature. 

4S But the intensions of Nature, j^ough 
elude T they may often elude our reBearctJest arA^ 

never wrong What appears to us cruel 
snd unnaiural in this itistiiiciive devastation 
vnnuallj/} committed annually by the wasps, is per* 
, _ hspsan act uf the greatest mercy and coDi- 

* '■ ■ ' passion. Waapaare not like the honeybees 

endowed with the instinct of laying ^jjj 
■tore ofprofisions for winter suhsist^i^. 
prematuyely $7 If not prematurcj^^fesiroyed by their 
parents, the young must n<;cessarily die a 
more gruel and lingeringWlcathi occasioned 
fiarih. by hiidgcr. Hence this 9e^*R4ngly harsh. 

conduct ij)^e economy of wasjisfinstead of 
affording an exception to the univferaal be- 
nevolence and ^visdom of Nature, isginreuN' 
ity, a mtirsirul institution. ^ . 

4 S ^sides, as the muliiplicaiion e^raspa 
prQiljsiau*^ is prodigiou8,and as they are a noxious race 
nojpQui . both to man and othe rani ma I s,and especial- 
ly to many tribes of insects,if iheir increase 
were not checked by such a dreadful car* 
ttefit-eda- nage, their depredations, in a few years, 
liont I nould annihikte other species, break the 
annihilate ? chain of Nature,and evenprove destructive 

to man and the larger animuls,. 

« Advantages reaitliing fyam lHypiyatp^ious 

% " imlilution if ra}:i!\e and ^^tfi^on, 

througltotit aii'ioti the inhale nf^onimaled 

JValure. ' ^ 

■' 49 According (o ihe adopted plan, we 

shall finibh this subject wi'.li flonie ebscrva- 

ijjfeneiie • (jous which may bivBiundcncy (p recon- 

^^h ■ cUc our minds vu a||«^ft»gie.«»t\wtvci 
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.individuals of every species, ihat bumanitj', 
<>^ whennotenlightencdbfarayofPtiiloMphy, 

is apt to revolt, and to brand Nature viih Revolt i 
leltjr and oppiessions. Nature) it muit 
confessed seems almost tndiSerent to 
who perisli every moment in 
'■.(lui any ap^iai em compunction, ctt^mr- 
litii .-egard lo evcy ^pccici -of- iWdn .' 

, ifcKiii .lOn, her unilbrm and uoini^. ' ' 

leiTuplcd Blteniii>n Lu i!ie p"e!>cvvati>Hi mt - V 
continuHiion of tlie great byatcm nl maitn'' ''"'■^J^ 
tion is conspicuous, vnA meriis admiralRim tvi'fito^^ 
Life, it should appear, cannot be itupportedi 0"> f .i^* 
without itie intervention of death. Through interpenntu 
almost the whole oranimated Natuie, is we , 
liuvBseen, nothing bat rapine and dftitruc-' 
.^.tion ofindividuali|ffe'Tul. '' 

>t Thia destruetioO) however, hai 
UM.^-'Every anima],af^cr death, admlntiM--^ . 
flWiki(d*lt^j)piBe3a toa number gfolhe*!-*^ 
iupany anipial^ the poire's of digcsMoii, rf^^M'i'on f 
and uf es3imulauan|We.(iu)£ned to animal aaatimilattm 
^uancci «loii« il d^i^ted^ 9 
l,Bgcb specie s^|t.d«tf 



^|^pd,BUcb species^adiiSwe 
npst. The chief ^^g».st^ 
? iRsadmittcdiis ap^i^ihmiS 
i ^^'^ferouB tribes, suici^somffi 




'.'. J3 But from the facii foimerl) e 
i ■ted, and from the daily experience I 
mtj man, it is app j] eH, ihjt perltaps, 
Plnal does or can txhi lotally indtper 
Ffood thu il or has hten aniniaid^ 
bn^n, and all herhivuiVs animaflt, tUoughj heriivot' 
nirot frthn choice, and even without con- out f 

Bciausness, daily devour lhou-.ands of in- daily. 

sects. 4. eoascioui- 

53 This may be one reason why cattle of ""* f 

all kinds fatten so remarkably in rich pas- 

tures, far insects are always most nun\«,'c- hej^a^e. 

oua when Uw herbage it lyi^inoA. "SKa.* luxwowt , 
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ture is so profuse in her animated produc* 
lions that 110 food can be eaten, and no fiuid 
can be drunken in which animal substances 
either in a living or dead state, are not ta 
be found. .: ■ 

54 To this reasoning it may be obje^fft^ 
Whf has nature established a system sajED^N.' 
t\\ Why did she render it ihxessarjf tlnC 
imd animul could not live without tbe.^e- 
.^truciion of another ? To such -questions 
no aAswer can be cither given or expected. 

'No bein$^, except the Supreme can unfold 
tliis mystery. • Perhaps it even exceeds 
the limits oF possibtlity to establish such an 
extended system of animation upon anyoth^ 
er foondation, 

55 From the gtoeral benevolence of !' 
•Ifee great Creator, we are war rented to con- 
ehide tbat this is reallj the case. But it \a 
fruitless to dw^U upon lubjects that are in- 
scrutablCf and &r reonjoved beyond the pay- 
ers of human loteHect. We shall theretom , 
desQBBdrmd eodeavof to point ototftomoaa* 
vanUfgeiriihich Tesuftfrom this lajniteri 
ins^fim6n of t(ature»^ 

M Tte hosdlitiea of animals, maiYk^ 
noftoe'sc^'ptedy give rrse to mutual impro 
rolOfe<; Animals improve, and discover • 
sqfMii^Sority of parts in proportion to tho* 
ndmter of enemies they have to attack o^^:^; 
fad6» TbO weak, and consequently timidj-^ 
are obliged to exert their utmost powers iD.'^ 
inventing and practising every possfblflf^ 
mode of escape. Pure'instinct powerfiillf 1 
promps ; but much is learned by expert- 
eDiie and observasion. 

57 llapacious animals, on the contrary^ 
by frequent disappointment, are obliged to .. 
provide againsi xViecvxxvcvvw^afid alartnessof 
their prey. HeTb\vwovk% ^\aica\v^^ >X!«:^ 
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have little difficulty in procuring food are 
proportionably stupid ; but they would be 
still more stupid, if they had no enemies to 
annoy them. Man if his attention and tal- Annoy. 
ents were not excited by the animosities of animosUies^ 
his own species, by the attacks of ferocious 
animals, and even by those of the insect 
tribes would be an indolent, an incurious, 
a dirty and an ignorant animal. 

58 Those of the human race, accord- 
ingly who procure their food with little or 
no industry, as we learn from a multitude 

of travellers and voyagers, are perfectly in- voyagers ? 
dolent and brutishly stupi»l. Timid ani- indolent I 
mals never use the arts of defence or pro- 
vide against danger, except from three 
causes, pure instinct, which is implanted in 
their natures, imitation, and experience. 
liy experience, timid animals are taught 
the arts of evasion. Flight is instinctive ; ^v««^» « 
but the modifications of it are acquired by 
imitation and experience. . . 

59 A profusion of animal life seems to i^''V"«^» • 
be the general intention of Nature. For 

Ife&s purpose, when not modified or restrain* , 

cd by the industry and intelligence of man, intelligence f 

she uniformly covers the surface of the 

earth with trees and vegetables of every 

kind, which supply myriads of animated be- ^y'^"<'« 

ings with food. But the greatest possible . ^ 

extension of life would still be wanting, if ^^^^^^^^ ' 

animals did not prey upon each other* - .;-^**''« 

60 If all animals were to live upon veg- ''-^V , '-'^^ 
' etables alone, many species and millions of **i^*'^' 

individuals, which now enjoy life and hap- 
piness, could have no existence ; for the ^^w'^**^^* 
productions of the earth would not be suffi- 
cient to support them. But, by making 
animals feed upon each other, the sysiem ^^^ . 
of animation and of happiness Is ^tlVcvv^V^^ amtmmon 
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to the greatest possible degree. In this 
vievr, nature, instead of being cruel and op- 

Beneficent ? press! ve, is highly generous and beneficent. 

balance* 61 There is a wonderful balance in the 

system of animal destruction, if the gen- 
eral profusion of the animated productions- 
of Nature bad no other check than the va- 
rious periods to which their lives, when not 
extinguished by hostilities of one kind or 
another, are limited, the whole would soon 

annihilated, be annihilated by an universal famine, and 
famine. the earth, instead of every where teemint; 

teeming ? with animiils, would, unless repcoplcd by a 

refieofiled, new creation, exhibit nothing but a mute, 
lifeless and an inactive scene. 

6Q If even a single species were permit- 
ted to multiply without disturbance, the 

exhausted? food of other species would be exhausted, 
and of course, a period would be pot to 

frugivor* their existence. The herbivorous and fru- 

QU9 I givorous races, if not restrained by the car* 

nivorous, would soon increase to a hurtful 

barriers P degree- Carnivorous animals are the bar- 

tnundations, ricrs ftxed by nature to noxious inundations, 
of other kinds. 

63 The carnivorous tribes may be com* 

hoe, pared to the hoe and the pruning hoolcj. 

which by diminishing the number of plants 
when too close, or lopping off their luxuri- 
ances make the others grow to greater per- 

MwarrM, fection. To those swarms of insects, v^hich 
cover the surface of the earth, are opposed 

vigilani ? to an army of birds, an active, a vigilant, 

rabHtMm and voracious race. Hares, rabbits, mice, 
rats are exposed to the depradutions of car- 
nivorous quadrupeds and birds. 

deer. 64 The larger cattle, as the ox, the deer, 

the sheep, &c, are not exempted from ene- 
mies ; and man, by the soperioiity of his 
mental powers, e\vecV^ xVvt Ta>aVAv\\Ra5iQR 
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- of the carnivorous tribes, and maintains the 
balance and empire of the animal system. 
Those species which are endowed with un- 
common fertility have the greatest number 
of enemies* The caterpillar, and insects CaterfiiUtr] 
in generalj one of the most prolific tribes firol^fic ? 
of animals, are attacked and devoured by 
numerous hostile bands. 

65 Mr. Bradly, in his General Treatise, treatigel 
•n Husbandry and Gardening, has publish- gardening } 
ed a letter, )xi which he shows, that a pair 
"of sparrows during the time they have their 
young to feed, destroy, every week, 3360 
caterpillars. This calculation he founded 
upon actual observation. He discovered 
* that the two parents carried to the nest 40 carried* 
caterpillars in an hour. He then supposesy 
^ which is a moderate supposition, that the 
sparrows enter the nest only 12 hours each 
day) which is a daily consumption of 4^0 daily. . 
catcipillars. This sum, multiplied by 7y 
. or the days in a week, gives 3366 caterpil- 
' lars extirpated weekly from a garden. cxtirfiatcd 

■66 No species, however, is ever exhaus- eXfiauMted 
\ ted. The balance between gain and loss is 
* perpetually preserved. The earth, the 

(Seas, the atmosphere, may be considered 9^% atniQafihtr 
'«D immense and variegated pasture. In 
this, view, it is most judiciously cultivated 
^y and stocked by the numerous ahimated be- 
ings which it is destined to support. Eve* deMne^ 
ry animal and every vegetable furnish sub- BlibaUtCf 
sistence to particular species. Thus, no- 
thing of value is lost ; and every species is 
abundantly supplied with food. 

67 Upon the whole, every animated be- 
ing that inhatts this globe seems to be dcHIr 
tineo by Nature, not for its own individpll 
^ existence and happiness alone, but likewise 
for the cxlatencc and happ\u«^% ol \)^Xtf£t 
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Circle, animated beings. A circle of animationi 

fifr/i^iuallt/ and of cic&trucjon goes perpetually round. 
'I his is the economy of Nature. Difieient 
specie > cf animals live by (he mutual de- 
stiuction of each other. Even among iii« 
dividual men the strong too often oppress 
the weak ; but on the other hand, the wise 
iosttuct the i^no^ant These are the bonds 
sources ? of socle ty,and the sources of improvement. 
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